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*, "rene I inform the reader that I have 
scarcely dipped pen in ink for six vears, 
save to unravel the myst ries of a Treasury 
voucher ; that I have lived chiefly among In- 
dians, disbursing agents, and officers of the 
customs; that I now sit writing in the attic 
of a German villa more than eight thousand 
miles from the scene of my adventures, with- 
out note or memorandum of any kind to re- 
fresh my memory, you will be prepared to 
make reasonable allowance for such a loose, 
rambling, and disjointed narrative as an Ex- 
Inspector-General can be ex- 
pected to write under such ad- 
verse circumstances. If there 


be inconveniences in being 
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hanged, as the gentle Elia has attempted to 
] 


prove, so likewise are there inconveniences in | 


being decapitated ; for surely a man deprived of 
the casket which nature has given him as a re- 
ceptac le for his brains, is no better off than one 
with a broken neck. But it is not my present 
purpose to enter into an analysis of this portion 
Nor do I make these refer- 
ences to official life by way of excuse for any rusti- 


of my experience. 


hess of intellect that may be perceptible in my 
narrative ; but rather in mitigation of those un- 
conscious Violations of truth and marvelous flights 
of fancy which may naturally result from long 
experience in Government affairs, 

Ever since 1849, when I first trod the shores 
of California, the citizens of that Land of Prom- 
ise have been subject to periodical excitements, 
the extent and variety of which can find no par- 
allel in any other State of the Union. To enu- 
inerate these in chronological detail would be a 
difficult task, nor is it necessary to my purpose. 
The destruction of towns by flood and fire; the 
uprisings and downfallings of Vigilance Com- 
mittees ; the breaking of banking-houses and pe- 
cuniary ruin of thousands; the political wars, 
Senatorial tournaments, duels, and personal af- 
trays; the Prison and Bulkhead schemes: the 
extraordinary ovations to the living and the dead, 
and innumerable other excitements, have been 
too frequently detailed, and have elicited too 
much comment from the Atlantic press, not to 
be still in the memory of the public. 

But numerous as these agitations have been, 
ind prejudicial as some of them must long con- 
tinue to be to the reputation of the State, thes 
can bear no comparison in point of extent and 
general interest to the mining excitements which 
trom time to time have convulsed the whole Pa- 
cific coast, from Puget’s Sound to San Diego. 
In these there can be no oceasion for party ani- 
mosity ; they are confined to no political or sec- 
tional clique ; all the industrial classes are inter- 
ested, and in a manner too, affecting, either di- 
rectly or incidentally, their very means of subsist- 
The country abounds in mineral wealth, 
and the merchant, the banker, the shipper, the 
mechanic, the laborer, are all to some extent de- 
pendent upon its development. Even the gen- 
tleman of elegant leisure, vulgarly known as the 
‘* Bummer’’—and there are many in California 
—is occasionally driven by visions of cock-tail 
and cigar-money to doff his ‘* stove-pipe,” and 
exchange his gold-mounted cane for a pick or 
ashovel. The axiom has been well established 
by an eminent English writer, that ‘ Every man 
wants a thousand pounds.” It seems indeed to 
he a chronic and constitutional want, as well in 
California as in less favored countries. 

Few of the early residents of the State can 
have forgotten the Gold Bluff excitement of ’52. 
when by all accounts old Ocean himself turned 
miner, and washed up eart-loads of gold on the 
beach above Trinidad. It was represented, and 
generally believed, that any enterprising man 
couid take his hat and a wheel-barrow and in 
half an hour gather up gold enough to last him 


ence, 


THE BUMMER, 


for life. I have reason to suspect that, of the 


thousands who went there, many will long re- 


member their experience with emotions, if pleas- 
ant ** vet mournful to the soul.” 

The Kern River excitement threatened for a 
time to depopulate the northern portion of the 
State. The stages from Marysville and Sacra- 
mento were crowded day after day, and new 
lines were established from Los Angeles, Stock- 
ton, San José, and various other points; but such 
was the pressure of travel in search of this grand 
depository, in which it was represented the main 
wealth of the world had been treasured by a 
beneficent Providence, that thousands were com- 
pelled to go on foot and carry their blankets and 
provisions on their backs. From Stockton to the 
mining district, a distance of more than three 
hundred miles, the plains of the San Joaquin 
were literally speckled with ‘honest miners.” 
It is a notable fact, that, of those who went in 
stages, the majority returned on foot; and oi 
those who trusted originally to shoe-leather, many 
had to walk back on their natural soles, or de- 
pend on sackcloth or charity. 

After the Kern River Exchequer had been ex- 
hausted the public were congratulated by the 
press throughout the State upon the effectual 
check now put upon these ruinous and extrava- 
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GULING TO KERN RIVER. 

gant excitements. The enterprising miners who 
had been tempted to abandon good claims in 
search of better had undergone a species of purg- 
ing which would allay any irritation of the mu- 
membrane for What thes 
had lost in money they had gained in experience. 
‘hey would henceforth turn a deaf ear to in- 
terested representations, and not be dazzled by 
visions of sudden wealth conjured up by monte- 


cous some time. 


dealers, travelers, and horse-jockeys. They were, 
on the whole, wiser if not happier men. Nor 
would the lesson be lost to the merchants and 
capitalists who had scattered their goods and 
their funds over the picturesque heights of the 
Nevada. And even the gentlemen of 
elegant leisure, who had gone off so suddenly in 
search of small change for liquors and cigars, 
could now recuperate their exhausted energies 
at the free lunch establishments of San Fran- 
cisco, or if too far gone in seed for that, they 
could regenerate their muscular system by some 
wholesome exercise in the old diggin 
there 
Kern 
easily. 


Sierra 


rs, where 


=”? 
was not so much gold perhaps as at 


Scarce ly had the reverberation caused by the 


bursting of the Kern River bubble died away, 
and fortune again smiled upon the ruined mul- 


titudes, when a faint ery was heard from afar— 


first low and uncertain, like a mysterious whis- 


per, then full and sonorous, like the boom of ¢ 
tidings from the mouth of a cannon, the in- 
spiring erv of Frazer River! 


sure enough !—a river of gold !- 


Here was gold 
a country that 
dazzled the eves W ith its glitter of gold. There 
was no deception about it this time. New Cale- 
donia was the land of Ophir. True, it was in 
the British possessions, but what of that? Th 
people of California would develop the British 
Had our claim to 54°40° been in- 
sisted upon, this immense treasure would now 
but no mat- 
ter—it was ours by right of proximity! The prob- 
lem of Solomon’s Temple was now solved. 'Trav- 
clers, from Marco Polo down to the present era, 
who had attempted to find the true land of Ophii 
had signally failed ; but here it was, the exact lo- 
cality, bevond peradventure. 
the world could the river-beds, creeks, and canons 
be lined with gold? Where else could the honest 
miner ‘* pan out” £100 per day every day in the 
year? But if any who had been rendered in- 


} 


credulous by former excitements still d 


POSSESSIONS, 


have been within our own boundaries; 


For where else in 


ubted 


River, but where it could be got at more | 


RETURNING FROM KERN RIVER. 
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they could no longer discredit the statements | 


that were brought down by every steamer, ac- 
companied by positive and palpable specimens 
of the ore, and by the assurances of captains, 
pursers, mates, cooks, and waiters, that Frazer 
River was the country. To be sure, it was after- 
ward hinted that the best part of the gold brought 
down from Frazer had made the round voyage 
from San Francisco ; but I consider this a gross 
and unwarranted imputation upon the integrity 
of steamboat owners, captains, and speculators. 
Did not the famous Commodore Wright take the 
matter in hand; put his best steamers on the 
route; hoist his banners and placards in every 
direction, and give every man a chance of test- 
ing the question in person ? This was establish- 
ing the existence of immense mineral wealth in 
that region upon a firm and practical basis. No 
man of judgment and experience, like the Com- 
modore, would undertake to run his steamers on 


AZER RIVER. 


“the baseless fabric of a vision.” The cheap- 
ness and variety of his rates afforded every man 
an opportunity of making a fortune. For thirty, 
twenty, and even fifteen dollars, the ambitious 
aspirant for Frazer could be landed at Victoria. 

I will not now undertake to give a detail of 
that memorable excitement; how the stages, 
north, south, east, and, I had almost said, 
west, were crowded day and night with scores 
upon scores of sturdy adventurers; how farms 
were abandoned and crops lost for want of 
hands to work them; how rich claims in the 
old diggings were given away for a song; how 
the wharves of San Francisco groaned under the 
pressure of the human freight delivered upon 
them on every arrival of the Sacramento and 
Stockton boats; how it was often impracticabl 
to get through the streets in that vicinity owing 
to the crowds gathered around the ‘ runners,” 
who cried aloud the merits and demerits of the 
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rival steamers; and, 
head and front of the Frazerites were the very 
men who had enjoyed such pleasant experience 
at Gold Bluff, Kern River, and other places fa- 
mous in the history of California. No sensible 
man could doubt the richness of Frazer River 
when these veterans became leaders, and called 
upon the masses to follow. 
class of men like ly to be deceived—they knew 
And, in addition to all 
this, who could resist the judgment and experi- 
of Commodore Wright, a man who had 
made an independent fortune in the steamboat 
business? Who could be deaf when assayers, 
rs, jobbers, and speculators cried aloud 
that it was all true ? 

Well, Lam not going to moralize. Mr. Nu- 
gent was appointed a Commissioner, on the part 
of the United States, to settle the various difli- 
culties which had grown up between the miners 
and Governor Douglass. He arrived at Victoria 
in time to perform signal service to his fellow- 
citizens; that is to say, he found many of them 
in a state of starvation, and sent them back to 
California at public expense. Frazer River, al- 
ways too high for mining purposes, could not be 
prevailed upon to subside. Its banks were not 
banks of issue, nor were its beds stuffed with the 
feathers of the Golden Goose. Had it not been 
for this turn of affairs it is difficult to say what 
would have been the result. The British Lion 
had been slumbering undisturbed at Victoria for 


the signs of the times. 


ence 


half a century, and was very much astonished, | 


upon waking up, to find thirty thousand semi- 
barbarous Californians scattered broadcast over 
the British possessions. Governor Douglass is- 
sued manifestoes in vain. He evidently thought 
it no joke. The subject eventually became a 
matter of diplomatic correspondence, in which 
much ink was shed, but fortunately no blood ; 
although the subsequent seizure of San Juan by 
General Harney came very near producing that 
result. 

The steamers in due course of time began to 
return crowded with enterprising miners, who 
still believed there was gold there if the river 
would only fall. But generosity dictates that I 
should say no more on this point. It is enough 
to add, that the time arrived when it became a 
matter of personal offense to ask any spirited 
gentleman if he had been to Frazer River. 

There was now, of course, an end to all min- 
ing excitements. It could never again happen 
that such an imposition could be practiced upon 
public credulity. In the whole State there was 
not another sheep that could be gulled by the ery 
of wolf. Business would now resume its steady 
and legitimate course. Property would cease to 
fluctuate in value. Every branch of industry 
would become fixed upon a permanent and reli- 
able basis. All these excitements were the nat- 
ural results of the daring and enterprising char- 
acter of the people. But now, having worked 
off their superabundant steam, they would be 
prepared to go ahead systematically, and devel- 
op those resources which they had hitherto neg- 


strangest of all, how the | 


They were not a| 
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lected. It was a course of medical efferve 
highly beneficial to the body politic. All mor- 
bid appetite for sudden wealth was now gone for- 
ever. 


scence: 


softly, good friends!) What rumor is 
this? Whence come these silvery strains that 
are wafted to our ears from the passes of the Si- 
erra Nevada ? What dulcet Kolian harmonies 
—what divine, enchanting ravishment is it 


* That with these raptures moves the vocal air?’ 


Silver in Wa- 
Not gold now, you silly men of Gold 


As I live, it is a ery of Silver! 
snor! 
Bluff; you Kern-Riverites ; you daring explor- 
ers of British Columbia! But Strver—solid, 
pure Sirver! Beds of it ten thousand feet 
deep! Acres of it!—miles of it !—hundreds of 
mnillions of dollars poking their backs up out of 
the earth ready to be pocketed! 

Do you speak of the mines of Potosi or Gol- 
conda? Do you dare to quote the learned Baron 
Von Tschudi on South America and Mexico ? 
Do you refer me to the ransom of Atahualpa, 
the unfortunate Inca, in the days of Pizarro? 
Nothing at all, I assure you, to the silver mines 
of Washoe! ‘* Sir,” said my informant to me, 
in strict confidence, no later than this morning, 
‘*vou may rely upon it, for I am persomally ac- 
quainted with a brother of the gentleman whos 
most intimate friend saw the man whose partner 
has just come over the mountains, and he say 
there never was the like on the face of the earth! 
The ledges are ten thousand feet deep—solid 
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HURRAH YOR wasuor! 


masses of silver. Let us be off! Now is the 
time! A pack-mule, pick and shovel, hammer 
and frying-pan will do. You need nothing 
more. Hvurran For Wasnor!” 

Kind and sympathizing reader, imagine a man 
who for six years had faithfully served his gov- 
ernment and his country; who had never, if he 
knew himself intimately, embezzled a dollar of 
the public funds; who had resisted the seductive 
influences of Gold Bluff, Kern, and Frazer Riv- 
ers, from the purest motives of patriotism ; who 
scorned to abandon his post in search of filthy 
lucre—imagine such a personage cut short in his 
official career, and suddenly bereft of his per 
diem by a formal and sarcastic note of three 
lines from head-quarters ; then fancy you hear 
him jingle the last of his Federal emoluments in 
his pocket, and sigh at the ingratitude of repub- 
Would you not consider him open to any 
proposition short of murder or highway robbery ? 


lies. 


Would you be surprised if he accepted an invita- 
tion from Mr. Wise, the aeronaut, to take a voy- 
age ina balloon? or the berth of assistant-man- 
ager in a diving-bell ? or joined the first expedi- 
tion in search of the treasure buried by the 
Spanish galleon on her voyage to Acapulco in 
1578? Then consider his position, as he stands 
musing upon the mutability of human affairs, 
when those strange and inspiring cries of Washoc 
fall upon his ears for the first time, with a real- 
izing sense of theirimport. Borne on the wings 
of the wind from the Sierra Nevada; wafted 
throngh every street, lane, and alley of San 
Francisco; whirling around the drinking-sa- 
loons, eddying over the counters of the banking- 
offices, scattering up the dust among the Front 
Street merchants, arousing the slumbering in- 
mates of the Custom-house—what man of enter- 
prise could resist it? Washoe! The Comstock 
lead!) The Ophir! The Central—The Billy 
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Choller Companies, and a thousand others, indi- 


cating in trumpet-tones the high road to fortune! 
From the crack of day to the shades of night no- 
thing is heard but Washoe. The steady men of 
San Francisco are aroused, the men of Front 
Street, the gunny-bag men, the brokers, the 
gamblers, the butchers, the bakers, the whisky- 
dealers, the lawyers, and all. The exception 
was to find a sane man in the entire city. 

No wonder the abstracted personage already 
referred to was aroused from his gloomy retlec- 
tions. <A friend appealed to him to go to Wa- 
The friend was interested there, but could 
not go himself. It was a matter of incalculable 
importance. Millions were involved in it. He 

the friend) would pay expenses. The business 
would not occupy a week, and would not inter- 
fere with any other business. 


shoe. 


WASHOE AGENCY, 


Next day an advertisement appeared in the 
city papers, respectfully inviting the public to 
commit their claims and investments to the 
hands of their fellow-citizen, Mr. Yusef Badra, 
whose long experience in Government affairs 
eminently qualified him to undertake the task of 
geological research. He was especially prepared 
to determine the exact amount of silver contained 
in fossils. It would afford him pleasure to be of 
service to his friends and fellow-citizens. The 
public would be so kind as to address Mr. Badra, 
at Carson City, Territory of Utah. 

This looked like business on an extensive 
scale. It read like business of a scientific char- 
acter. It was a card drawn up with skill, and 
calculated to attract attention. I am proud to 
acknowledge that I am the author, and, further- 


T WASHOE. 


more (if you will consider the information con- 
ficential), that I am the identical agent referred 
to, 

Many good friends shook their heads when I 
announced my intention of visiting Washoe, and 
although they designed going themselves as soon 
as the snow was melted from the mountains, 
they could not understand how a person who had 
so long retained his faculties unimpaired could 
give up a lucrative government office and engagi 
in such a wild-goose chase as that. Little di 
they know of the brief but irritating document 
which I carried in my pocket, and for which I 
am determined some day or other to write : 
satire against our system of government. — I bad 
them a kindly farewell, and on a fine evening, 
toward the latter part of March, took my depart- 
vre for Sacramento, there to take the stage for 
Placerville, and from that point as fortune might 
lirect. 

My stock in trade consisted of two pair of 
blankets, a spare shirt, a plug of tobacco, a note- 
book, anda paint-] OX. 
ville 


On my arrival in Placer- 
I found the whole town in commotion. 
There was not an animal to be had at any of th: 
stables without applying three days in advance. 
The stage for Strawberry had made its last triy 
in consequence of the bad condition of the road 
Every hotel and restaurant was full to overflow- 
ing. The streets were blocked up with crowds 
of adventurers all bound for Washoe. The gam- 
bling and drinking saloons were crammed té 
suffocation with customers practicing for Washoe. 
The clothing stores were covered with placard: 
offering to sell goods at ruinous sacrifices to 
Washoe miners. The forwarding houses 
express offices were overflowing with goods and 
packages marked for Washoe. The grocery 
stores were making up boxes, bags, and bundle: 
of groceries for the Washoe trade. The stables 
were constantly starting off passenger and pack 
trains for Washoe. Mexican wer 
driving headstrong mules through the streets 
on the road to Washoe. The newspapers wer 
full of Washoe. In short, there was nothing but 
Washoe to be seen, heard, or thought of. Evry 
arrival from the mountains confirmed the glad 
tidings that enormous quantities of silver wer 
being discovered daily in Washoe. Any man 
who wanted a fortune needed only to go over 
there and pick it up. There was Jack Smith, 
who made ten thousand dollars the other day at 
a single trade; and Tom Jenkins, twenty thou- 
sand by right of discovery; and Bill Brown, forty 
thousand in the tavern business, and so on 
Every body was getting rich ‘‘ hand over fist.’ 
It was the place for fortunes. 
amiss. 


and 


raque ros 


No man could gi 
I was in search of just such a place 

It suited me to find a fortune ready made. Lik: 
Professor Agassiz, I could not afford to mak 

money, but it would be no inconvenience to draw 
a check on the great Washoe depository for fift) 
thousand dollars or so, and proeeed on my trav- 
els. I would visit Japan, ascend the Amooi 
River, traverse Tartary, spend a few weeks in 
Siberia, rest a day or so at St. Petersburg, cross 
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through Russia to the Black Sea, visit Persia, I'm in.” 


Nineveh, and Bagdad, and wind up somewhere 
in Italy. I even began to look about the bar- 
rooms for a map in order to lay out the route 
more definitely, but the only map to be seen was 
De Groot’s outline of the route from Placerville 
to Washoe. I went to bed rather tired after the 
excitement of the day and somewhat surfeited 
with Washoe. Presently I heard a tap at the 
loor, a head was popped through the opening. 


gay, car!” 


say, Cap!” 

** Well, what do you say ?” 

*¢ Are you the man that can’t get a animal for 
Washoe ?” 

“*Yes, have you got one to sell or hire?” 

**No, I hain’t got one myself, but me and my 
pardner is going to walk there, and if you like 
you can jine our party.” 
«Thank you, I have a friend who is going 
with me, but I shall be very glad to have more 
company.” 

** All right, Cap; good-night.” 

The door was closed, but presently opened 
again, 

say, Cap!” 


**Of course ; why not ?” 


| 


| 


| 
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And my new friend left me to my 
slumbers. 

But who could slumber in such a bedlam, 
where scores and hundreds of crack-brained peo- 
ple kept rushing up and down the passage all 
night, in and out of every room, banging the 
doors after them, calling for boots, carpet-sacks, 
cards, cock-tails, and toddies; while amidst the 
ceaseless din arose ever and anon that potent 
ery of ‘* Washoe!” which had unsettled every 
brain. I turned over and over for the fiftieth 
time, and at length fell into an uneasy doze. A 
mountain seemed to rise before me. Millions 
of rats with human faces were climbing up its 
sides, some burrowing into holes, some rolling 
down into bottomless pits, but all labeled Washoe. 
Soon the mountain began to shake its sides with 
suppressed laughter, and out of a voleano on the 
top burst sheets of flame, through which jumped 
ten thousand grotesque figures in the shape of 
dollars with spider legs, shrieking with all their 
might, ‘*Washoe! ho! ho! Washoe! ho! ho!” 


Surely the sounds were wonderfully real. 
Tap, tap, at the door. 

“T say, Cap!” 

** Well, what is it ?” 

‘***Bout time to get up if you calklate to make 
Pete’s ranch to-night.” 

So I got up, and after a cup of coffee took a 
ramble on the heights, where I was amply com- 
pensated for my loss of rest by the richness and 
beauty of the sunrise. It was still early spring; 
the hills were covered with verdure; flowers 
bloomed in all directions; pleasant little cottages, 
scattered here and there, gave a civilized aspect 
to the scene, and when I looked over the busy 
town, and heard the lively rattle of stages, 


| Wagons, and buggies, and saw the long pack- 


| new discoveries. 
{in the town, however, was well calculated to 


“Do you believe in Washoe ?” | 


“ Well, I suppose it’s all right. 


= 


trains winding their way up the mountains, I 
felt proud of California and her people. There 
is not a prettier little town in the State than 
Placerville, and certainly not a better class of 
people any where than her thriving inhabitants. 
They seemed, indeed, to be so well satisfied with 
their own mining prospects that they were the 
least excited of the crowd on the subject of the 
The impulse given to business 


last 
My ex- 


afford them satisfaction. This was the 
dépét of trade on the way to Washoe. 


| cellent friend Dan Gelwicks, of the Mountain 


** What now ?” | 


Democrat, assured me that he was perfectly satis- 
fied to spend the remainder of his days in Placer- 
ville. Who that has ever visited the mountains, 


Good-night, | or attended a political convention in Sacramento, 
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**GO IT, WASHOE!” 


ioes not know the immortal ‘‘ Dan”—the truest, 
best-hearted, handsomest fellow in existence; 
the very cream and essence of a country editor ; 
who dresses as he pleases, chews tobacco when 
he pleases, writes tremendous political philippics, 
knows every body, trusts every body, sets up his 
own editorials, and on occasions stands ready to 
lo the job and press-work! I am indebted to 
‘*Dan” for the free use of his sanctum; and in 
consideration of his kindness and hospitality, do 
hereby transfer to him all my right, title, and 
interest in the Roaring Jack Claim, Wild-Cat 
Ledge, Devil's Gate, which by this time must 
be worth ten thousand dollars a foot. 

Before we were quite ready to start our party 
had iricreased to five; but as each had to pur- 
chase a knife, tin cup, pound of cheese, or some 
other article of luxury, it was ten o'clock before 
we got fairly under way. And here I must say 
that, although our appearance as we passed along 
the main street of Placerville elicited no higher 
token of admiration than ‘*Go it, Washoe!” 
such a party, habited and accoutred as we were, 
would have made a profound sensation in Hyde 
Park, London, or even on Broadway, New York. 

The road was in good condition, barring a little 
mud in the neighborhood of ‘*‘ Hangtown ;” and 
the day was exceedingly bright and pleasant. 
As I ascended the first considerable elevation in 
the succession of heights which extend all the 
way for a distance of fifty miles to the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada, and cast a look back over 
the foot-hills, a more glorious scene of gigantic 
forests, open valleys, and winding streams sel- 


dom greeted my vision. The air was singularly 


pure and bracing—every draught of it was equa 
to a glass of sparkling Champagne. At inter- 
vals, varying from fifty yards to half a mile, 
streams of water of crystal clearness and icy 
coolness burst from the mountain sides, mak- 
ing a pleasant music as they crossed the road. 
Whether the day was uncommonly warm, or the 
exercise rather heating, or the packs very heavy, 


it was beyond doubt some of the party 


were 
afflicted with a chronic thirst, for they stopped 
to drink at every spring and rivulet on the way, 
giving rise to a suspicion in my mind that they 
had not been much accustomed to that whole- 
some beverage of late. This suspicion was 
strengthened by a mysterious circumstance. I 
had lagged behind at a turn of the road to adjust 
my pack, when I was approached by the unique 
personage whose head in the door-way had star- 
tled me the night before. 

““T say, Cap!” At the same time pulling 
from the folds of his blanket a dangerous-look- 
ing ‘** pocket pistol,” he put the muzzle to his 
mouth and discharged the main portion of the 
contents down his throat. 

‘* What d’ye say, Cap ?” 

Now I claim to be under no legal obligation 
to state what I said or did on that occasion; but 
this much I am willing to avow: that upon re- 
suming our journey there was a glorious sense 
of freedom and independence in our adventurous 
mode of life. The fresh air, odorous with the 
scent of pine forests and wild flowers ; the crag- 
gy rocks overhung with the grape and the morn- 
ing glory; the merry shonts of the Mexican va- 
queros, mingled with the wild dashing of the 
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river down the cafion on our right; the free ex- | 


ercise of every muscle ; the consciousness of ex- 
emption from all further restraints of office, 
were absolutely inspiring. I think a lyrical 
poem would not have exceeded my powers on 
that occasion. Every faculty seemed invigor- 
ated to the highest pitch of perfection. Hang 
the dignity of office! A murrain upon party 
politicians and inspector-generals! To the bot- 
tomless pit with all vouchers, abstracts, and ac- 
counts current! I scorn that meagre and brain- 
less style of the heads of the Executive Depart- 
ments, ‘* Sirn,—Your services are no longer—” 
What dunce could not write a more copious let- 
ter than that? Who would be a slave when all 
nature calls upon him in trumpet-tones to be 
free? Who would sell his birth-right for a mess 
of pottage, when he could lead the life of an 
honest miner—earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow—breathe the fresh air of heaven with- 
out stint or limit? And of all miners in the 
world, who would not be a Washoe miner? 
Jeyond question this was a condition of mind 
to be envied and admired; and, notwithstand- 
ing the two pair of heavy blankets on my back, 
and a stiff pair of boots on my feet that gall- 


ed 
grievously, I 
felt lighter 
brighter than fo: 
years past. No. 
did it seem surpris 
ing to me then that 
so many restless mer 
should abandon the 
haunts of civiliza- 
tion and seek vari- 
ety and freedom it 
the wilderness of 
rugged mountains 
comprising the min- 
ing districts of the 
Sierra Nevada. Th: 
life of the miner is 
one of labor, peril, 
and exposure: but 
it possesses the fas- 
cinating element ot 
liberty, and — the 
promise of unlimit- 
ed reward. In the 
midst of privations 
amounting, at times, 
to the verge of stary- 
ation, what glowing 


ulkles most 
really 


ane 


my 


visions fill the mind 

of the toiling adven- 

turer! Richer in 

anticipation than th 

richest of his fel- 

low-beings, he builds 

golden palaces, and 

scatters them 

the world with a 

princely hand. He 

may not be a man 

of imagination; but in the secret depths of his 

soul there is a latent hope that some day or oth- 

er he will strike a *‘ lead,” and who knows but 

it may be a solid mountain of gold, spangled 
with diamonds ? 

The road from Placerville to Strawberry Flat 

is for the most part graded, and no doubt is a 

very good road in summer; but it would be a 

violation of conscience to recommend it in the 

month of April. The melting of the accumu- 

lated snows of the past winter had _ partially 

washed it away, and what remained was deeply 

furrowed by the innumerable streams that sought 

an outlet in the ravines. In many places it 

seemed absolutely impracticable for wheeled ve- 

hicles ; but it is an article of faith with Califor- 

nia teamsters that wherever a horse can go a 

wagon can follow. There were excep- 

tions to this rule, however, for the road was lit- 

erally lined with broken-down stages, wagons, 

and carts, presenting every variety of aspect, 

from the general smash-up to the ordinary cap- 

size. Wheels had taken rectangular cuts to the 

bottom; broken tongues projected from the mud ; 

loads of dry-goods and whisky-barrels lay wal- 

lowing in the general wreck of matter; stout 


ove) 


some 
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weams cut from the roadside were scattered here ! 


and there, having served in vain efforts to extri- 
cate the wagons from the oozy mire. 
ally these patches of bad road extended for miles, 
and here the scenes were stirring in the highest 
degree. Whole trains of pack-mules struggled 
frantically to make the transit from one dry 
noint to another ; ** burros,”’ heavily laden, were 
frequently buried up to the neck, and had to be 
hauled out by main force. Now and then an 
enterprising mule,would emerge from the mud, 
and, by attempting to keep the edge of the road, 
lose his foothold, and go rolling to the bottom of 
the cation, pack and all. Amidst the confusion 
worse confounded the and maledictions 
of the vaqueros were perfectly overwhelming ; 
but when the mules stuck fast in the mud, and 
it became necessary to unpack them, then it was 
that the vaqueros shone out most luminously. 
They shouted, swore, beat the mules, kicked 
them, pulled them, pushed them, swore again ; 
and when all these resources failed, tore their 
hair and resorted to prayer and meditation. 
Above is a faint attempt at the vaquero sliding- 
scale. 


Occasion- 


cries 


It will doubtless be a consolation to some of 


these unhappy ragveros to know that such of 
their mules as they failed to extricate from the 
mud during the winter, may, during the ap- 
proaching summer, find their way out through 
the cracks. Should any future traveler be over- 
taken by thirst, and see a pair of ears growing 
out of the road, he will be safe in digging there, 
fur underneath stands a mule, and on the back 
of that mule is a barrel of whisky. 

Owing to repeated stoppages on the way, 
night overtook us at a place called ‘‘ Dirty 
Mike's.” 
dated frame shanty, the bar, of course, being 
the main feature. Next to the bar was the 
public bedroom, in which there was every ac- 


Here we found a ruinously dilapi- | 


commodation except beds, bedding, chairs, ta- 
bles, and wash-stands; that is to say, there was 
a piece of looking-glass nailed against the win- 
dow-frame, and the gencral comb and_ tooth- 
brush hangi 
post. 

A very good supper of pork and beans, fried 
potatoes, and cotfee, was served up for us on ve ry 
dirty plates, by Mike’s cook ; and after doing it 
ample justice, we turned in on our blankets and 
slept soundly till morning. It was much in fa- 
vor of our landlord that he charged us only 
double the customary price. I would cheerful- 
ly give him a recommendation if he would only 
wash his face and his plates once or twice a 
week. 

The ascent of the mountains is gradual and 


ging by strings from a neighboring 


continuous the entire distance to Strawberry. 
After the first day’s journey there is but little 


variety in the scenery. On the right, a fork 
of the American River plunges down through a 
winding cation, its force and volume augmented 
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at short intervals by numerous smaller streams | 


that cross the road, and by others from the op- 
posite side. Thick forests of pine loom up on 
A few 
patches of snow lay along our route on the first 
day, but on the second snow was visible on both 
sides of the canon. 

The succession of scenes along the road af- 
forded constant entertainment. In every 
guich and ravine a tavern was in process of 
erection. Scarcely a foot of ground upon which 
man or beast could find a foothold was exempt 
from a claim. There even bars with 
liquors, offering a tempting place of refreshment 
to the weary traveler where no vestige of a house 
was yet perceptible. Board and lodging signs 
over tents not more than ten feet square were 
as common as blackberries in June; and on no 
part of the road was there the least chance of 
suffering from the want of whisky, dry-goods, or 


cigars. 


each side, their tops obscuring the sky. 


us 


were 


An almost continuous string of Washoeites | 


stretched ‘like a great snake dragging its slow 


length along” as far as the eve could reach. In/ 


the course of this day’s tramp we passed parties 


of every description and col. 
or: Irishmen, wheeling their 
blankets, provisions, and 
mining implements on wheel- 
barrows; American, French, 
and German foot-passengers, 
leading heavily-laden horses, 
or carrying their packs on 
their backs, and their pick 
and shovcls slung across thei 
shoulders; Mexicans, drivin 
long trains of pack-mules, 
and swearing fearfully, 
usual, to keep them in or- 
der; dapper-looking gentl 
men, apparently from Sai 
Francisco, mounted on fan- 
cy horses ; women, in men’s 
clothes, mounted on mul 
or *burros ;” Pike County 
specimens, seated on piles ot 
furniture and goods in great 
lumbering wagons ; whisky- 
peddlers, with their bar-fix 
tures and whisky on mul 
back, stopping now and thei 
to quench the thirst of th 
multitude; organ- 
grinders, carrying their or- 


toiling 
gans; drovers, riding, rav- 
ing, and tearing away fran- 
tically through the brush afi- 
er droves of self-willed catt] 
designed for the 
in short, 


shambles ; 
imaginable 
class, and.every possible spe- 


every 


cies of industry, was repre- 
sented in this pa- 
geant. It was a striking 
and impressive spectacle to 
see, in full competition with 
youth and strength, the most pitiable specimens 
of age 


moving 


and decay—white-haired old men, gasp- 
ing for breath as they dragged their palsied limbs 
after them in the exciting race of avarice ;_ crip- 
ples and hunchbacks ; even sick men from their 
beds—all stark mad for silver. 

But the tide was not setting entirely in the 
direction of Carson Valley. A counter-current 
opposed our progress, in the shape of saddle- 
trains without riders, long lines of pack-mules 
laden with silver ore, scattering parties of weath- 
er-beaten and foot-sore pedestrians, bearing their 
hard experience in their faces, and solitary strag- 
glers, of all ages and degrees, mounted on ske!- 
eton horses, or toiling wearily homeward on foot 
—some merry, some sad, some eagerly intent on 
further speculation; but all bearing the unmis- 
takable impress of Washoe. 

Among the latter, a lank, leathery-lookin 
fellow, doubtless from the land of wooden nut 
megs, was shambling along through the mud, 
talking to himself apparently for want of mor 
congenial fellowship. I was about to pass him 
when he arrested my attention: 

‘¢ Look here, stranger !” 
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I looked. 

‘You're bound 
for Washoe, I reck- 
on?” 

I was bound for 
Washoe. 

““What line of 
business be you go- 


in’ into there?” 

Was not quite 
certain, but thought 
it would be the 
Agency line. 

**Ho! the Agen- 
cy line—stage agent 
may be? Burche’s 
line, I guess ?” 

That was not it 
exactly ; but no mat- 
ter. Perhaps Icould 
do something for 
him in Washoe. 

‘* Nothing, stran- 
rer, except to keep 
dark. Do you know 
the price of grind- 
stones in Placer- 
ville ?” 

I didn’t know the 
of grindstones 
in Placerville, but 
supposed they might 
be cheap, as there 
were plenty there. 

**'That’s my hand 
exactly!” said my 
friend, with an in- 
ward chuckle of sat- 
isfaction. I expressed some curiosity to know 
in what respect the matter of grindstones suit- 
ed his hand so well; when looking cautiously 


pric 


around, he drew near, and informed me conti- 


dentially that he had struck a ‘‘ good thing” in 
Washoe. 
had made a considerable pile. There was a dread- 
ful scarcity of grindstones there, and, seeing that 
miners, carpenters, and mechanics of all sorts 
were hard up for something to sharpen their tools 
on, he had secured the only grindstone that could 
be had, which was pretty well used up when he 
got it. 
tol-fashion, and set up a grinding business, which 
brought him in from twenty to thirty dollars a 
day, till nothing was left of the stone. Now he 
was bound to Placerville in search of a good 
one, with which he intended to return immedi- 
ately. I wished him luck and proceeded on my 
way, wondering what would turn up next. 

It was not long before I was stopped by an- 
other enterprising personage ; but this was al- 
together a different style of man. There was 
something brisk and spruce in his appearance, 
in spite of a shirt far gone in rags and a shock 
of hair that had long been a stranger to the 
What region of country he came 
from it was impossible to say. I think he was 


scissors. 


He had only been there a month, and | 


3ut he rigged it up ship-shape and Bris- 


WASHOE. 


GRINDSTONES, 


a cosmopolite, and belonged to the world gen- 


erally, 
Say, Colonel !”—this was his style of ad- 
dress—‘“‘ on the way to Washoe ?” 

Ves.” 

**Excuse me: I have a little list of claims 
here, Colonel, which I would like to show you ;” 
and he pulled from his shirt-pocket a greasy 
package of papers, which he dexterously unfold- 
ed. ‘Guess you're from San Francisco Colo- 
nel? Here is—let me 


sec— 


200 feet in the Pine Nut, 
800 feet in the Grizz 
150 feet in the Gouge Eye, 

125 feet in the Wild-Cat, 

100 feet in the Root-Hog-or-Die 
50 feet in the Bobtail Horse, 
25 feet in the Hell Roaring; 


v ledge, 


and many others, Colonel, in the best leads. 
Now the fact is, d’ye see, I'm a little hard up, 
and want to make a raise. I'll sell all, or a 
part, at a considerable sacrifice for a small 
amount of ready cash.” 

‘* How much do you want ?” 

‘* Why, if I could raise twenty dollars or so it 
would answer my present purpose; I'll sell you 
twenty feet in any of these claims for that 
amount. Every foot of them is worth a thou- 
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sand dollars; but d'ye see, they're not yet de- 
veloped.” 

Circumstances forced me to decline this offer, 
much to the disgust of the enterprising specu- 
lator in claims, who assured me I might go far- 
ther and fare worse; but somehow the names 
did not strike me as attractive in a mineral point 
of view. 

I had by this time lost the run of all my com- 
rades, and was obliged to pursue my journey 
alone. Three had gone ahead, and the other 
was nearly used up. The day had opened fair- 
ly, but now there were indications of bad weath- 
er. It was qmte dark when I reached a small 
shanty about four miles from Strawberry. Here 


T halted till my remaining comrade came up. | 


The proprietor of the shanty was going into the 
tavern business, and was engaged im building a 
large clap-board house. His men were all at 
supper, and in reply to our application for lodg- 
ings, he told us we might sleep in the calf-pen 
if we liked, but there was no room in the house. 
He could give us something to eat after his work- 
men were done supper, but not before. He had 
brandy and gin, but no tea to spare. On the 
whole, he thought we had better go on to Straw- 
berry. 


L 


Now this was en- 


couraging. It was 
already pattering 
down rain, and the 
calf-pen to which he 
directed us was knee- 
deep in mud and ma- 
nure, without roof or 
shelter of any kind 
Even the unfortunate 
progeny of the old 
cow, which ran_ bel- 
around thc 
fence, in, motherly so. 
licitude*for her off. 
spring, shivered with 


lowing 


cold, and made pite- 
ous appeals to this 
hard-hearted man. I 
finally bribed him by 
means of a gold dol- 
lar to let us have a 
small piece of bread 
anda few swallows of 
tea. Thus refreshed, 
we resumed our jour- 
ney. 

Four miles more of 
slush and snow 
hill nearly all 
way, across 


up 
the 
rickets 
bridges, over roaring 
cataracts, slippery 
rocks, stumps, and 
brush, through acre 
of black oozy mire; 
and dark a_ bat 
could seareely recog- 
nize his own father! 
| It was a walk to be remembered. The man in 
| the shanty, if he possess a spark of humanity, 
will, I trust, feel bitterly mortitied when he 
reads this article. He caused me some gloomy 
reflections upon human nature, which have been 
But 
consider the provocation. The rain poured down 
heavily, mingled with a cutting sleet; a dole- 
ful wind came moaning through the pines; our 
blankets were wet through, and not a stitch upon 
our backs left dry ; even my spare shirt was souk- 
ing the strength out of the plug of tobacco so 
carefully stowed away in its folds, and my paints 
were giving it what aid they could in the way of 
color. 

Well, there is an end to all misery upon 
earth, and so there was to this day’s walk. A 
light at length glimmered through the pines, 
first faint and flickering, then a full blaze. then 
half a dozen brilliant lights, which proved to be 
camp fires under the trees, and soon we stood in 
front of a large and substantial log-house. This 
was the famous ‘‘ Strawberry,” known through- 
out the length and breadth of the land as the 
best stopping-place on the route to Washoe, and 
the last station before crossing the summit of th 
Sierra Nevada. The winter road for wheel 


so 


a constant source of repentance ever since. 
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vehicles here ended; and indeed it may be said 
to have ended some distance below, for the last 
twelve miles of the road seemed utterly imprac- 
At least, most of those I saw 
were fast in the mud, and likely to remain there 
till the beginning of summer. Dark and rainy 
is it was, there were crowds scattered around 


ticable for wagons. 


the house, as if they had some secret and pos- 
itive enjoyment in the contemplation of the 
Edging our way through, we found 
the bar-room packed as closely as it could be 
without bursting out some of the walls; and of 
ill the motley gangs that ever happened togeth- 
r within a space of twenty feet, this certainly 
was the most extraordinary and the most mot- 
ley. Dilapidated gentlemen with slouched hats 
and big boots, Jew peddlers drip) ing wet, red- 
shirted miners, teamsters, vaqueros, packers, 
and traders, swearing horribly at nothing ; 
drinking at the bar, some warming themselves 
hefore a tremendous log-fire that sent up a reek- 


weather. 


some 


ld 


ing steam from the conglomerated mass of wet 
and muddy clothes—to say nothing of the boots 
and socks that lay simmering near the coals. A 
few bare and sore footed outcasts crouched down 


in the corners, trying to catch a nap, and here 


and there a returned Washoeite, describing in 
graphic language, garnished with oaths, the won- 
ders and beauties of Virginia City. But chiefly 
remarkable in the crowd was the regiment of 
light infantry, pressed in double file against th 
dining-room door, awaiting the fourth or fifth 
charge at the table. 

At the first tinkle of the bell the door was 
burst open with a tremendous crash, and for a 
moment no battle-scene in Waterloo, no charge 
at Resaca de la Palma or the heights of Chapul- 
teupec, no Crimean avalanche of troops dealing 
death and destruction around them, could have 
equaled the terrific onslaught of the gallant 
troops of Strawberry. The whole house actual- 
ly tottered and trembled at the concussion, as 
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if shaken by an earthquake. Long before the 
main body had assaulted the table the din of 
arms was heard above the general uproar; the 
deafening clatter of plates, knives, and forks, 


and the dreadful battle-cry of ‘* Waiter! Wait- | 
er! Pork and beans! Coffee, waiter! Beef- 
steak! Sausages! Potatoes! Ham and eggs— 


quick, waiter, for God’s sake!” It was a scene 
of destruction and carnage long to be remember- 
ed. I had never before witnessed a battle, but 
I now understood how men could become mad- 
dened by the smell of blood. When the table 
was vacated it presented a shocking scene of des- 
olation. Whole dishes were swept of their con- 
tents; coffee-pots were discharged to the dregs ; 
knives, forks, plates, and spoons lay in a con- 
fused mass among the bones and mutilated rem- 
nants of the dead; chunks of bread and hot bis- 
cuit were scattered broadcast, and mince-pies 
were gored into fragments ; tea-cups and saucers 


| were capsized; and the waiters, hot, red, and 
| steamy, were panting and swearing after their 
| superhuman labors. 

| Half an hour more and the battle-field was 
again cleared for action. This was the sixth 
assault committed during the evening; but it 
| was none the less terrible on that account. In- 
| spired by hunger, I joined the army of invaders 
this time, and by gigantic efforts of strength 
maintained an honorable position in the ranks. 
| As the bell sounded—we broke! I fixed my eye 
|on a chair, rushed through the struggling mass, 
| threw out my hands frantically to seize it; but 
‘alas! it was already captured. A dark-visaged 
man, who looked as if he carried concealed weap- 
ons on his person, was seated in it, shouting 
hoarsely the battle-cry of ‘Pork and beans! 
'Waiter! Coffee, waiter!” Up and down the 
table it was one gulping mass, jaws distended, 
|arms stretched out, knives, forks, and even the 
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hands plunged into the Not a 
I venture to assert that from 


the commencement of the assault till the capture 


val enemy. 


spot Was vacant. 


and complete investment of the fortitications did 
The storming of the 
4¥ and the fall of Sebastopol could no 
r claim a place in history. 

At length fortune favored the brave. I got a 
seat at the next onslaught, and took ample satis- 


he delay by devouring such a meal 


not ex ‘eed five seconds, 


faction for t 
is none but a hardy Washoeite could be expected 
to digest. Pork and beans, cabbage, beef-steak, 


sausages, pies, tarts, coffee and tea, eg; 


, ete.— 
these were only a few of the luxuries furnished 
vy the enterprising proprietor of the *“*Straw- 
verry.”” May every blessing attend that great 
benefactor of mankind! 
, he is a great and good man, a Websterian 
inn-keeper, for he thoroughly understands the 

I would give honorable mention 
if I knew it: but it matters not; 
his honse so far surpasses the Metropolitan or the 
St. Nicholas that there is no comparison in te 
relish with which the food is devoured. In re- 
spect to sleeping accommodations there may be 
I was too late 
in the general bedroom up stairs, 


I say it in all sincer- 
itv 
‘onstitution, 


to his name 


some difference in their favor. 
to secure a bed 
where two hundred and fifty tired wayfarers were 
already snoring in double-shotted bunks, 
but the landlord was a man of inex- 
A private whisper in 
iis ear made him a friend forever. He 
iodded sagacionsly and led me into a smal! 
parlor, about 15 20, in which he gave my 
‘company of five what he called a ‘ lay-out,” 
that is to say, a lay-out on the floor with 
mr own blankets for beds and covering. 
Phis was a special favor, and I would have 
cherished it in my memory for years had 


iaustible resources. 


not a suspicion been aroused in my mind 
before the lapse of half an hour that ther 
were others in the confidence of mine host. 
S ly had I entered upon the first nay 
when somebody undertook to walk upon 
me, commencing on my head and ending 
on the pit of my stomach. I grasped him 
firmly by the leg. He apologized at once 
in the most abject manner; and well for 
him he did, for it was enough to incense 
any man to be suddenly roused up in that 
manner. The intruder, I discovered, was 
a Jew peddler. He offered me a cigar, 
which I smoked in token of amity; and in 
the mean time he turned in alongside and 
smoked another. When daylight broke I 
cast around me to see what every body was 
doing to create such a general commotion. 
I perceived that there were about forty 
sleepers, all getting up. Boots, strongly 
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implied compact, True, he had not agreed to 
furnish a single bed for five, but he never hinted 
that of all sorts 
and sizes, in the same general ** lay-out,” as he 


he was going to put forty men, 
was pleased to sty le it, and that only large enough 
for half the number. Once, in Minnesota, I 
slept in a bed with eight, and gave considerable 
offense to my landlord when I remonstrated 
against his putting ina ninth. He said he like: 
man a retleetion 
upon my good-nature which I considered wholly 
unwarranted But this 


to see a * accommodating” 


hy the circumstances. 
was even a stronger case, 

The Jew-peddler had not undressed, and, not 
to judge him harshly, I don’t think he ever did 
undress, lie was soon up, and left, as I sup- 


pose, while I was dressing. With him departed 
my stockings. They were not very fine—per- 
haps, considering the muddy road, not very 


clean; but they were all I had, and were valua- 
ble bevond gold or silver in this foot-weary land 
What aggravated the 


offense, when I came to review it seriously, was, 


I never saw them more. 


that I remembered having seen him draw just 
such a pair over his boots, as a protection against 
the snow, without the remotest suspicion of the 
great wrong he was doing me. 

We shall meet this Stocking-Thief again. 


scented with feet and stockings of every oe 
possible degree of odor, were ly ing loose in <= - 
all directions ; blankets, packs, old clothes. Sams 


and ragged shirts, and I don’t know what 
ull—a palpable violation of the landlord’s 
Vor. XXIL.—No. 127.—B 
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N the voyage up the Hudson, or in the tray- 
erse of the winding ways along the eastern 


margin of that beautiful river, the curiosity and | 


interest of the traveler are continually diverted 
trom the marvelous natural attractions of the 
region by glimpses, ever and 
less wonderful display of human art and enter- 
prise. 
neying northward, the route, through forty long 
miles, even to the verge of the far-off Highlands, 
falls into the shadow of a seemingly endless 
architecture, the magnificent proportions and 


massive strength of which bear back the memory | 


to dreams of the real or fabled achievements of 
the giant days gone by. ‘The ponderous masonry 
of this great structure, unparalleled in our own 
young land, and scarcely surpassed by the skill 
and toil of any age or clime, is in some guise 
ever present, barring the passage like the huge 
walls of some impregnable fortress, or stealing 
through the rocky heart of an obstructing hill, 


anon, of a scareely | 


Leaving the busy metropolis and jour- | 
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or, with vast mien and lofty form, striding across 
wide valleys, stepping here with reliant tread 
over the intervening brook, or marching in mar- 
ble pomp high above the floods of rolling rivers. 

In reply to the eager asking of the stranger, 
** Whence, and for what end, this grand display of 
thought and will—this lavish outpouring of pa- 
tient toil and costly treasure ?” the proud citizen 


, —and proud he well may be—will tell the won- 


derful story of the Croton, and the daring way in 

which its little pebbled waters are led from their 

laughing forest shades, through the hills and 


over the vales, mile after mile, to bear life and 
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health and happiness to the million-lipped city 
by the sea. He will tell how the vast concep- 
tion arose, and how it grew—the genius and 
‘ourage and liberality with which it was under- 
taken and achieved—and the incalculable good it 
has done, is doing, and no doubt ever will do. 
hus may he rehearse the history, though not 
perchance in these precise words. 

The assurance of an ample supply of so great 
an element of life and comfort as pure and pleas- 
aut water, was, of course, a matter of anxious 
concern to the good folk of the growing city of 
Manhattan at a very early day. Even so long 
ago as the year 1774, a consideration of the sub- 
ject resulted in the erection of a large reservoir 
in the lower part of Broadway, supplied from 
wells in the vicinage. Twenty-four years after- 
vard the question was again agitated, and upon 
. bolder and broader “ platform” than that of 


the ante-revolutionary epoch; when, in 1798, | 
Dr. Joseph Brown daringly advised the use of the | 


vaters of the Bronx—that picturesque little river 
f the adjoining county of Westchester, now fol- 
lowed so pleasantly by the line of the Harlem 
Railway, and dotted so thickly with the villas 
ind villages of our metropolitan suburbs. Dr. 
Joseph’s project was talked over for a quarter of 
a century, and during that period lost so much 
f its fabulous aspect that, about the year 1824, 
Mr. Canvas White, the engineer to whom the 
city authorities had intrusted the business, made 
a survey of the proposed Aqueduct, and formally 
advised its construction at a cost of one and a 
half million of dollars. .A company was char- 
tered for this purpose, though with no success ; 
and the people were vet left to the tender mercies 
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of the venerable town pump. Though thus con- 
signed, it was not by any means willingly, and 
the demand for water, pure and plentiful, swelled 
every year in volume with the swelling numbers 
of the population. The days of pumps and wells 
were past; and all the world saw clearly that 
nothing less than rivers—rivers full and free— 
would slake the present, far less the prospective 
thirst of the expanding city. Various were th: 
plans proposed, and many the sources advised 
One party would have invited the Passaic to ste] 
over eighteen miles or so from the neighboring 
State of New Jersey, only that neither a bridge 
over the Hudson nor pipes beneath it seemed 
exactly practicable. Another committee insisted 
upon erecting a dam across the great river, and 
thus separating the waters, salt and fresh, leave 
the latter free to be pumped up at such cost 
and labor as might be. It is hardly needful to 
chronicle the hundred obvious objections which 
crushed this fine idea. The favorite recourse 
was still the waters of the Bronx or of the Saw- 
Mill rivers; and ways and means of exploiting 
one or both of those streams continued to be 
cogitated until it became evident that the needs 
of the town had, while talking, outgrown the 
capacity even of this means of supply. In the 
midst of the dilemma in which this new dis- 
covery involved the ire 0d people, there came the 
terrible ravages of the cholera in the year 1832, 
showing more imperatively than ever that the 
hour had arrived at length to put theory into 
practice—to act, and not to talk only. At this 
very critical moment a far-seeing eye ventured to 
look beyond the shores of the Bronx and the 
Neperhan, even to those far-off spurs of the High- 
land range whence flow the crystal sources of 
the Croton. This happy glimpse at once, 
and finally, settled the vexed and perplexing 
question as to whence and how New York 
should be provided with its much needed wa- 
ter: and thenceforward the mountain river be- 
came immortal, and its name grew into a house- 
hold word for evermore. 
When it was at last definitely determined 
to employ the waters of the Croton for the pro- 
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BCENE 
supplies, there came the question as to 
and cost of the means of convey- 
which, when aft- 


posed city 
the character 
ance— 


—an important question, 


erward submitted by the Legislature to the will 


of the people of the city of New York, was an- 
swered by a hearty approval of the plan realized 
in the superb and costly structure now famous 
as the Croton Aqueduct. 

The Commissioners previously appointed by 
the Legislature were instructed by the city au- 
thorities, in May, 1835, to proceed with their 
work. Thus authorized, and the required sur- 
veys having been made, the construction of the 
great aqueduct was begun in May, 1837; on 
the 22d of June, 1842, the water was admitted 
through the line of the work from the Fount- 
ain Reservoir ; the 27th of the month it 
had been permitted to traverse the entire length 
of the structure to the Receiving Reservoir, now 
within the domains of the Central Park; and 
on the 4th of July it entered the massive Dis- 
tributing in the Fifth Avenue — 
thus ending its grand journey of nearly forts 
miles, made at the munificent outlay of twelv: 
millions of dollars, amidst the streaming of 
banners, the firing of cannon, the ringing of 
bells, and a thousand and one other manifesta- 
tions of the public pride and pleasure. 

On the 14th day of October, of the sam 
vear, the completion of the aqueduct, and th 
introduction of the mountain streams to th 
homes of the people, was formally commem- 
orated with great state and pomp. Never 
had the city seen so joyous a féte day. Gor- 
geous processions, bearing the ensignia of all 
trades and professions, and accompanied by 
bands of stirring music, paraded the thronged 


by 


teservoir 


BELOW T 


HE CROTON DAM 


streets, and the 
and strangers seemed to be merrily answered by 
the bright waters, at rest in the great reservoirs 
or dancing in the sunshine of the public and 
private fountains, 

The waters of the Croton come from a chain 
of Inkelets near the Hudson River Highlands. 
fifiv of New York. The 
region in which these supplies of the Croton av 
found, and that traversed by the river, is of th 
rude mountain character, ever indicative of pur 
and pearly springs and streams. The Croton is 
itself, in its native hills, so translucent that th: 
Indians were wont to call it by a name signify- 
ing ‘* clear water.” It flows over a bed of grav 
el and broken rock, and through shades of ‘cool 
ing verdure. 

In the construction of the aqueduct a dam 
was built at a point on the river some six miles 
above its entrance into the Hudson, at t! 


glad weleome of hosts of citizens 


miles above the city 


head 


GLIMPSE ON THE CROTON LAKE 
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f the Tappan Bay, which throws back the wa- 
over an area of four hundred 
wres, forming the beautiful pond, in the lap of 
picturesque hills, called the Fountain Reservoir, 
wr the Croton Lake. The surface of this reser- 
vir is 166) feet above the level of mean tide at 
city of New York, and 47} feet above the 
»of the Receiving Reservoir in the Central 
Park, in New York—a distance of thirty-eight 
niles, In the by the 
Fitth Avenue, two miles yet below, the water is 
115 
the lit to which it may be made available in 


ter some six miles, 


urfic 
Distributing Reservoir, 


feet above the level of mean tide, which is 


The medium flow of the water at the point 
of the Lake or Fountain Reservoir exceeds fifty 
millions of gallons in twenty-four hours, and 
the minimum flow, after protracted drought, is 

me twenty-seven millions. The available ca- 
pacity of this reservoir is estimated at six hun- 
lred millions of gallons, which, added to the one 
hundred and fifty millions contained in the Re- 
eiving Reservoir, and the twenty millions more 
n the Distributing Reservoir in the city, furnish 
a supply of seven hundred and seventy millions 
f gallons, independent of the daily accession of 
fifty millions of gallons from the river 
ply ample enough for the wants of the present 
wopulation of New York through the longest 
Should the growth 
f the city require yet greater supplies, they may 
be readily obtained by the aid of more or of lar- 

r reservoirs, 

Of the various kinds of channel-way to con- 
luct the water suggested to the Commissioners 


a sup- 


probable period of drought. 
‘ 


that of the close conduit of masonry was chosen 
is the best protection against impurities, evapo- 
ration, and variations of temperature, and also 
m account of its greater security and durability 
The foundations of this channel- 
way are in simple earth excavations, formed 
with conerete ; the side walls are made of stone ; 
the bottom and sides of the interior are faced 
with brick of extraordinary hardness and endur- 


wenerally 


AQUEDUCT. 


an arch 


red 
Phe departures from this order in 


ance, and the top is cov with 
brick. 


form of the work, and in the style of masonry, 
adopted under the several varying conditions of 


the 


cutting in earth and of tunneling in open or in 
solid rock, as also the character of the banks and 
walls which bear the aqueduct across valleys and 
grounds, may be readily seen in our section- 
al views representing the character of the con- 
struction, 
The height of 
with 


the 


is 8 


te rior of 
in parts 


the in 
Variations 


aqueduct 
feet 51 
feet 5 inches : 
a sectional area of the interior of 5354 
The general depth of the water in 
the aqueduct is 4 feet, and the velocity of the cur- 
The 
quantity of water which may be conveyed is e:- 
timated at sixty millions of gallons every 
ty-four hours. 

Waste-weirs for the discharge of surplus wa- 
ter are constructed at suitable places along the 


slight 
inches, and the greatest width 7 


giving 


square feet 


rent about one mile and a half per hour, 


weh- 


whole line of the aqueduct. They are placed in 


ter to run off 
where it rises above a given level; and the chan- 


such a manner as to allow the wa 


nel at such places may be so closed by means ot 
stop-planks, as to discharge the whole of the wa- 
ter in certain sections, while it is still flowing 
through other parts: thus affording opportuni- 
ties for inspection and repairs. 

The curious little towers which oceupy such 
conspicuous positions along the top of the Aque- 
duct, and which so strongly arrest the notice ot 
the tourist, are hollow cylinders of stone, som 
fourteen feet in height, erected for purposes of 
ventilation. They are placed at intervals of a 
mile, every third one having a door, which af- 
The entrance ven- 
interior 


fords entrance to the work. 


tilators. or those with doors, have an 
diameter of four feet ; the others measure within 
only two feet. All diminish toward the top, 
and are crowned with iron gra , so that no- 
thing may be thrown into them. 


In addition to the ventilators there are open- 


ings 
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ings two feet square in the top of the roofing! 
arch, at intervals of a quarter of a mile. These 
openings are covered with flag-stones, and their 
places are marked by little stone monuments. 
Culverts, or simple stone arches, for the pas- 
sage of small streams and brooklets, frequent- 
ly occur in the course of the Aqueduct. The 
foundation of these works is a bed of concrete, 
upon which an inverted arch of cut stone is laid, 
forming the bottom of the stream; side walls 
are then erected, and are surmounted by an- 
other arch in reverse position from the first. 
Th 
the extent of the water crossed—from one and 
a half feet span to twenty-five feet. Great skill 
has been displayed in the construction of these 
portions of the masonry, and in the varying ad- 
juncts, aceording to need, of accompanying but- 
tresses, Wing walls, and parapets. Of the archi- | 
tecture of the bridges and of the reservoirs— 


e width of these arches varies—according to 


those grander and more costly portions of the | 
Aqueduct—we shall speak as we follow the line | 


of the work, seriatim, from its mowntain begin- 
ning at the Croton Lake to its ending in the 
great metropolis. 

The engineering and the architectural mar- 


SHOWING ITS CONSTRUCTION 


vels of the Croton, and the emotions of surpris 
and pleasure which they can not fail to awaken 
in the least intelligent mind, are by no means 


| lessened by the wonderful natural beauties ot 


the country through which the work, in its en- 
tire extent, happens to pass. What more need 
be said of the landscape of our Aqueduct thar 
that it is the landscape of the far-famed Hudson, 


‘and that, too, in its most attractive features ? 


That the Croton gathers its strength amidst the 
hills of the beautiful river, and in all its artificial 
journey to the city follows its course, and passes 
through nearly all the towns and villages whic! 
here line its banks? A more delightful or a mor 
picturesque itinery could scarcely be found in 
all the world than a stroll along the top of th 


| Aqueduct, if the ‘* Croton Board” would permit 


| such strolling, up or down, to or from the city, 
through all the journey of the famous forty miles 
| What peeps into the mysteries of merry or ot 
moody brooks! What panoramas of far-spreac- 
ing valleys, alive with village and town and of 
| cottage home; and what marvelous glimpses 0! 


| the blue Hudson, with its gleaming sails and its 


| verdant hill-siopes!| What poetic associations, 
also, would not the ramble awaken as the way 
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led through the sunny land of Irving, past the 
quaint little cottage where the beloved author 
lived and died, by the sacred tomb in which he 
rests from his toils, and amidst all the haunts 
immortalized by his genius; or, yet above, en- 
tering the region of Cooper's inspiration, and 
of the scenes of some of his best imaginings 
these delights in addition to a hundred stirring 

rie scenes, and as many tales of revolution- 

ury romance! 
Let us—starting from the hills downward— 
ire upon such a ramble as we have thus sug- 
gested. It might be a summer's oceupation, and 
a pleasant one, to explore the glens and lakes 
whence come the waters of the Croton; and not 
e consoling, when called to bid them adieu, 
member that, even in the far-off citv, we may 
drink from these pure and inspiriting fount- 

Taking our way down the Croton River, AN AQUEDUCT VENTILATOR 
we come, at a distance of six miles from its en- 
trance into the Hudson, to the great dam which 
rms the pretty Croton Lake, or the Fountain 
teservoir of our Aqueduct. Of the attractive 
atural features of this neighborhood we have machinery ; 


gained in the necessary structures of the Aque- 
duct—as the great dam itself; the guard-gates 


and the regulating gates, with all their massive 


Ik 
i 


the pleasant paths, and the air of 


already briefly spoken: these are by no means culture which the incident occupation has im- 
pe. During 


lessened by the art embellishment they have parted to the before rough landscay 


it} 


id 
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the construction of this portion of the 


BRIDG bk 


the region 
‘ound and lifted the waters of the usually peace- 
ful river to such an undreamed-of height as to 
overtop the masonry at that time built for their 
yguard—the fearful result of which was the de- 
struction of the dam and the devastation of the 

l country by 


ame a terrible rain, which tlooded 


surrounding its loosened waters. 
Houses and mills were borne away by the flood, 
This 


sth of January, 1841, 


ind three lives were sacrificed to its fury. 
lisaster happened on the 
vhen the rain poured down furiously for forty- 
eight hours, and upon a bed of melting snow of 


a foot and a half in depth. 


Near the 


‘rvoir is a 


centre of the Dam or Fountain Res- 
modern bri Ive, which occ upies the 
wecise position of the ** Pine’s Bridge’ of Revo- 
How little did the patriots of 
that forlorn period, when pursuing their watch- 
ful way through the then wilderness, dream of the 
wonderful transformation in the scene which so 
bricf a time was destined tomake! Wandering 
hereabouts one may, in fancy, conjure up the 
shadowy form of Harvey Birch bending beneath 
his heavy pack and his load of state stratagems ; 
tor here it was that that famous man of fiction- 
the mysterious hero of Cooper's “Tale of the Nen- 
tral Ground”—wandered and schemed. How 
often may he have watched the moonbeams kiss 
the ripples of the solitary Croton, looking down 
trom the height of the old historic bridge! 
Starting from the wide reservoir of the Dam, 
our Aqueduct, as if not unwilling at once to 
show its metal, plunges headway into the rocky 
hills, which it explores for a distance of two 
hundred feet, on its way to the Gate-chamber. 
Leaving the Gate-chamber, the work continues 
on the left or lower bank of the Croton to with- 
in half a mile of the Hudson—at which point it 
turns southward in a line parallel with that riv- 
‘r, and soon enters the village of Sing Sing. 
Mhus far it has achieved eight miles of its long 
journey toward the metropolis, and within that 
short distance has groped its dark way through 
four tunnels of varying extent, traversed, on 
lofty walls, various valleys, and overstepped sun- 
1 


drv brooks 


lutionary story. 


ind ravines, 


work there | 


Amidst the extremely rugg 


topography ot 
Sing Sing there was ample room and need for 
the engineers of the Croton to show their bold- 
ness and skill. And well did they acquit theim- 
selves, for here are found some of the most im- 
portant and successful portions of their work 

seen in the huge bridges above the village street. 
and the ravine of the Sing Sing Kill. The 
ture over the kill has an elliptical arch of 88 feet 


stru 


span, the under side of which is 70 feet above 
the bottom of the ravine. It is built of granit 
upon rock foundations of giant size and streneth 
From the bridge over the Sing Sing Brook the 
Aqueduct pursues its steady way, side by side 
with the Hudson, reaching, after the passage of 
a mile, the domain of the celebrated State Pris- 
on. In this vicinage it passes through a tunnel, 
partly in rock and partly in earth, of 416 feet. 
Yet a little way further and it advances through 
another tunnel, in earth, of 375 feet in length: 
and still beyond (now at a distance of nine miles 
and a half from the Dam) it Hale's 
drook tunnel, 260 feet long. On goes the work. 
still over valleys and streams and highways, un- 
til it reaches, after a journey of thirteen miles, 
the classic and historic waters of Mill Brook, in 
the glens of Sleepy Hollow, near the village 0 
Tarrytown. 
The towering walls of the Aqueduct at this 
point present quite an imposing aspect in thei 
lofty reach of 87 feet above the depression of the 


traverses 


valley. The bridge or culvert through which 
the stream below passes is 25 feet wide and 172 
feet in length. The country around has rar 
natural attractions, and from the summit of th 
Aqueduct wide and wonderful sweeps of the 
Th 


sav, which has been before us in 


Iludson and its varied shores may be seen. 
great Tappan 
all our journey, comes into the picture with in- 
creased beauty, now that we are about to leay 
it for the narrower passages of the river by th 
walls of the Palisades. 

Indications of nearer approach to the metropo- 
lis of our destination are multiplied every where. 
on land and water. The sails thicken, the vil 
lages grow nearer together, and the picturesqui 
towers and cupolas of the suburban chateau- 
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spring up in every direction, in number like the orable spot where the British spy, 


Major Andre. 
forest trees. was captured, while scheming with Arnold for 
The Mill Brook, where we now halt, is the the betrayal of his command at West Point 


omantic Pocantico, immortalized in the sketch-| above. This interesting locality lies within the 


s and legends of Washington Irving. I limits of Tarrytown, and is marked by a small 
site of the Aqu ‘duct brftive stood granite monument, 
time, that famous causeway o vl Leaving Mill Brook, the cor 


ibod Crane. The classic valley itself Irvington, past Sunnyside, late the home of Ir- 
s close by, and so, too, is the vener ible little ving, to Jewell’s Brook, where occurs the next 
Duteh church, buried in the m and lichen of | very considerable architectural labor. Betweer 


In the quel ¢ - this point and Mill Brook the distance pa sed 
four aud a half miles, within which half a dozer 


il Hessian of Sleepy Holl ur i duct is through the villages of T: 


listorie and | ndary lore. 

tery which surrounds the reverend tane, the wiz- 

ird of the spot, the genial Geoffrey himself now  simall valleys and streams are crossed by suit 
Between the point of the Aqueduct pas- embankments and culverts, and a tunnel of 246 

- of the brook and its entrance into the Hud- feet, chiefly through rock, is encountered. 

bod, At Jewell’s Brook the Aqueduct has achieve 

a distance from the lake of seventeen miles an 

The embankment or wall which sup- 


, and just below the bridge, once of Ich 
now of the highway, is the ancient edifice 
known to the history of the neighborhood as Phil- a half. 
thle Dutch | ports the work here is 50 feet high. ‘Two cul 


yerts give passage to the road and the brook 
the former having a length of 141 feet and 


lip’s or Phillipson’s Castle—a venei 
homestead, with surroundings of mill and pond 
und dam. Phis antique ¢ lifice, as well as the 
id church near by, are still in excellent preser- span of 14 feet, and the latter a span of 6 fect 
with a length of 148 feet. 


vation and in use. 
| a Mill Leaving Jewell’s Brow k, the Aque duct, contint 


Standing upon the Aqui luct brid 
liver, we may look down not ¢ ly upon the ing along the banks of the Hudson, passes throug! 


mders of Sleepy Hollow, but upon the mem- | Dobb's Ferry, where there is a tunnel and a val 


: 
> 
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ley requiring a culvert. Thence its way is through 
the village of Hastings, at which place a bridge 
conducts it over a railway used for the transpor- 
tation of marble from a neighboring quarry to the 
Hudson. 
Its distance from the Dam is twenty-one miles. 

From Hastings the route, still by the river 
shore, is toward Yonkers, near which village it 
passes through a tunnel of 684 feet, after which 
it crosses the Saw Mill or Neperhan River, and 
the road by its banks. The bridges and the bold 
air of the landscape at this point, together with 
the lakelet which is formed by a milldam below, 
form a very agreeable picture. The culvert un- 
ler which the road passes has a span of twenty 


This arch has a span of sixteen fect. 


feet: and the two arches which give room for 
the course of the creek have each a span of twen- 


ty-five feet. The height of the wall at the Saw 
Mill Works is forty feet. ‘The distance from the 
Dam is twenty-five miles. 

At Yonkers the line of the Aqueduct at length 
ids a temporary good-by to the shores of the Hud- 
son, and thenceforth, until it reaches the Island 
ff New York, pursues its way some distance to 
the eastward. It does not, however, tind any 
easier path, for soon it passes through a consid- 
erable hill, by the way of a rock tunnel 810 feet 
in length. Its next performance is to cross Tib- 
bit’s Brook, which it manages gallantly upon a 
bridge or wall of thirty fect elevation. The 
‘ourse of the work is thence along the south side 
f the brook te Harlem River, the arm of the 
ea, Which, with the Spuyten Duyvel Creek on 
the west, serves to divide the city and island of 
New York from the main land. At the Harlem 
River the Croton has completed thirty-three miles 


NEPERUAN AT 


YONKERS 


of its journey, and is within seven miles of it 
resting-place in the Lower or Distributing Rese: 
voir. 

The distance across the Harlem valley an 
river is about a quarter of a mile, and the sw 
face of the water is 120 feet below the bottom ot 
the Aqueduct. The great bridge which carrie 
the Croton over this broad chasm is one of the 
most costly and most imposing portions of thi 
Aqueduct architecture. It is the pride of the 
people of New York, as it might very justly hay 
been of the people of old Rome, those great mas- 
ters of hydraulic art. One could hardly desiré 
sweeter pictures than the varied scenery of th 
Harlem offers, embellished at all points wit! 
most picturesque glimpses of this noble struc- 
ture; its interminable line of lofty marble pic: 
and arches every where, from far and near, charm 
ing the eye as the tales of fairy land delight tl 
fancy. 

The elevation of the High Bridge—as the Har- 
lem fabric is popularly named—is 150 feet, an 
the width across the top is 21 feet. Its length 
is 1460 feet. It is formed of a series of fifteen 
arches, eight of which, each 80 feet in width, 
rise from the river, and seven of lesser span 
from the shores. ‘The whole work has been 
constructed of white marble, at a total cost of 
nearly a million of dollars. It may, perhaps, bi 
a matter of some esthetic regret that the Com- 
missioners, while erecting a structure of such at 
order, did not venture upon yet further expendi- 
ture and lift the beautiful piers to a full leve! 
with the general grade of the Aqueduct. As it is, 
the great pipes which conduct the water across 
and unite the channel-way of the main land wit! 


\ 


the continuation upon the island, drop down 
some distance before they reach their bed on the 
top of the bridge, and are iin lifted at the oOp- 
posite extremity. The Bridge might also have 
furnished another connection between Manhat- 
tan Island and the main land. ‘The additions 
required for this purpose are so slight, increasing 
rather than impairing the architectural effect, 
that we trust the Croton Commissioners will ac- 
cede to the suggestion of many citizens, and au- 
thorize the construction of a carriage-way across 
the Bridge. 

The formidable obstruction of the Harlem thus 
magniticently overcome, our Aqueduct continues 


its beneficent way for a short distance along the | 


south bank of the river, passing soon over a 
ravine of 30 feet and through a rocky tunnel of 
d feet. 


way it 


Emerging from this dark passage- 
on over considerable 
downs until it reaches that part of the island or 
city still known as Manhattan Valley; where 
it encounters yet another tunnel, and the longest 
it has braved on its entire journey, being 1215 
feet through solid rock. The tunnel mastered, 
the valley of Manhattan waits to be crossed. 
Phe de pression here of 102 feet on the surface 
The 


Commissioners, we are told, very much desired 


passes ups and 


of the island continues for nearly a mile 


to step over this broad sweep upon a grand 
arcaded but examining their pockets 
they unluckily missed the million of dollars 
} brilliant passage 
over and above the cost of the means 
ultimately employed. 
Instead of the tier upon tier of gleaming arch- 
s, so fascinating to the im: 
here falls from its lofty estate, and creeps quict- 
lv across the bottom of the Manhattan Valley to 


bridge, 


which such a would have in- 


volv d, 


gination, the Croton 
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the higher ground beyond, in two massive pipes 
each a yard in diameter. 

Passing Manhattan Valley, the Aqueduct en- 
counters yet another tunnel, and the last in its 
course, after which it enters that part of the 
city called Clendinning Valley, now traversed 
by Ninety-eighth, Ninety-ninth, and One Hun- 
dredth streets. This valley is 1900 feet across 
and some 700 feet of the distance is spanned } 
huge masonry, through which the city street 
penetrate, 
street having a central arch for a carriage-way, 
and on each side a smaller arch for sidewalks 
It was originally the intention to pass the thr 
strects, next below, under the Aqueduct by simi 
lar arch-ways; but up to the present time thi- 
work has not been executed, or indeed demanded 
by the wants of the town. 

From Clendinning Valley the Aqueduct soo1 
reaches the iving Reservoir, located 
an elevated part of the island between Seventy 


beneath superb arch -ways — ea 


ninth and Eighty-sixth streets, and between the 
Sixth and the This spot is 
now in the heart of the domain recently pw 
chased for a grand public ple 
at present growing into such wonderful beauty 
style and tith 


Seventh avenues. 
ure-ground, anc 


and such popular love, under the 
of the Central Park. 

The area of the Receiving Reservoir is 
feet in length and &36 feet wide, covering nearly 


thirty-one acres, or seven of the city blocks. Ih 


is a noble sheet of water inclosed in rectangulai 


The construction, 
offers but 


walls of ponderous masonry. 
of 
slight picturesque attraction : 


though great scientific interest, 


water is 


land- 


still, as 

always beautiful, it gratefully assists the 

scape embellishments of the Park. 
bankments of the Rx 


he en ir are twenty 


AT HARLF 
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SECTION OF THE HIGH LRIDGE OVER THE HARLEM RIVER 


eet thick at the top, increasing in width as they 
lescend with a slope on both sides. The out- 
ide face is protected by a stone wall four feet 


thick. The Reservoir is divided into two dis- | 


tinct compartments, having one a depth of 
twenty feet, and the other of thirty feet of water. 
The capacity of the whole when full is one hun- 
lred and fifty million gallons. Another large 
Reservoir is at this time in process of construc- 
tion just above the present work. 

From the Receiving Reservoir two great 
pipes conduct the water through the city to the 
Distributing Reservoir on Murray Hill. The 
Distributing Reservoir extends from Fortieth to 
Forty-second Street and from the Fifth Avenue, 
ialf way west to the Sixth Avenue. This huge 
‘tructure is one of the most imposing portions 
f the Croton architecture. Its compact and 
nassive walls, seemingly strong and enduring 
is the everlasting hills, with their quaint Revp- 


tian cornices, give to the vast edifice a very 
sphinx-like aspect. No citizen passes it, pass 
ften as he may, without a vivid consciousness 
f its prescnee, and no stranger fails to ask 
uriously of its character and purpose. 

The Reservoir is 420 feet square at the top, 
ind 436 feet at the base. The height of the 
valls above the foundation is 50 feet. At the 
top their breadth is 17 feet, with a base of 76 
eet. 7 ‘hey are paved above and protec ted by 
an iron railing, and are used as a grand prom- 
nade, to which free access may be had at the 
trance on the Fifth Avenue. 

The wide view of the city which this elevated 
esplanade affords, with its pleasant fore-ground 
cool waters, is well worth enjoying on a sum- 
mer afternoon. The conflagration of the Crystal 
Palace, the vacant grass-grown site of which lies 
in the shadow below, must have bee 


n an effective 
spectacle seen from this point, 

Besides this promenade we may make the en- 
tire tour of the edifice within and between the 
walls, which, for opportunities of inspection, 
and for economy of material, have to a certain 
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extent been left hollow in their co i 
tion. The Aqueduct, passing from tl 
Receiving Reservoir via the Fifth Avenue. 
nters the Distributing Reservoir at the 
vase of the central Pliaster on that strect 


it leaves it again at Forticth Street on th 
lower side. It leaves it again on the sout! 


de at Fortieth Street and re-enters t] 


Avenue, from whence it makes it 
vay, north, east, south, and west to 
irts of the town. 


intric 


pipe s whic h con 


vey it are laid as nearly as possible unde: 


lie middle of the streets, and of this ir 
conduit not less than two hundred 
ixty-six miles are now in use. From the 


central channel-way in the streets the water 


finds its way readily into the houses ri 
and left, where, from cellar to attic. it 


at all seasons and at all hours instantly 
obedient to call. It needs but to turn the 
faucet when, presto! its sparkling drops 
rush forth in inexhaustible supplies. Si 
| willing, indeed, are the merry waters, and s« 
much of their old mountain mischief do the ’ 
still preserve, that without a care they imi: 
pay you a melancholy prank or two, an 
caping through an unguarded vent, may di 
themselves over your carpeted floors as 


their native rocks and sands. 


among 
Not infrequently 
does the careless houss keeper find her apart 
ments deluged and her furniture spoiled, throug! 
the bursting of a pipe amidst winter frosts or Iy 
thoughtless neglect to turn a fancet. 


Besides the exquisite physical pleasures whic! 
the Croton brings us in unstinted libation at 
ablution, it offers dainty wsthetic delights as 
fills our fountains and sends its silver drops 
in my riad shapes high into the blue air. Te 


be sure no gorgeous sculptures of marble and 


i 


bronze as yet assist this graceful art-aspect of 


the waters; no forms of naiad or siren add 
be wity to the si ene, as in other and older lands: 
but time and money will bring all Olympus 
down ere long, and in the interim the playful 
floods soar up in volume and height unrivaled. 
They sing daily, in the sunshine of our gardens 
ind parks, sweetest songs to the rudest ear that 
chances to pass within the sound of their gentk 
voice, 

It is ple: sant to talk of the thousand eon- 
veniences and comforts of our Croton, and, in 
our habitual and easy enjoyment of them, small 
enough is our appreciation ; but the worth of th 


generous Water is not to be merely measured by 
the luxury it affords. This is great enough for 
all praise; but we must thank it for the large: 
and graver blessings it brings in the protection 
of our homes from the destroying flames, and ot 
our lives from the poisoned airs of unclean], 
streets. 

We have not the statistics at command, ever 
if they exist, to exhibit the extent of the redue- 
tion in the losses in our metropolis by fires sinc: 
the introduction of the waters of the Croton has 
supplied such ready and abundant means foi 
their prompt subjugation, or of the decrease 
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through the same agency, in our yearly bills of 
mortality; but the figures under both col 
would unquestionably be incalculable. We may 
ulmost seriously employ the hyperbole of our 


mns 


wild Western character, and say that our fires 
cretion when our conquering Croton 

head, 

ypeless presence of Captain Scott’s infallible 

must 


as did the coon of fable in 


not speak jestingly of dise 

» may reasonably wonder in 

ravages have been restrained 
universal facilities for cleanliness, 

personal and municipal, which the Croton so 

liberally provides. 

During the summer of the past year (1859) a 
report spread through the city that the Croton 
had by some cause ind the fear 
became epidemic among the people. Nothing 
was considered for the time but the alarming 

the 


strange 
taste of the water. The important subject was 


grown impure, 


ss whicl body perceived in 


at once inquired into, 


and happily explained, 


upon high chemical authority, by the fact of the 


AND 10 
sudden appearance, on the surface of the Rescr 
voir at the head of the Aqueduct, of certain mi 
nute aquatic vegetation, quite harmless in it 
character. The plant, it appears, grew at the 
bottom of the lake, and had now, for the 
time, come to the surface. When it was re 
moved the water soon regained its normal cor 


first 


dition, and all was happy once more. 

Inscribed upon tablets set in the walls of the 
chief structures of the Aqueduct are the name 
ot 1 others to whose skill an 
energy a degre indebted for 
the ution of the great work. Ih 
is proper that we should here perpetuate the hon 
orable 
John 


whose 


the engineers ar 


ve are in so high 
successful exe 
record, with grateful acknowledgments to 
B. Jervis. the ef, 
direction the whole fabric was erected, and 
to his able assistants, Horatio Allen and Edmund 
French; to Major D. B. Douglas, of the United 
States corps of engineers, for his thorough pre- 

parations; to Myndert 
Van Schaick, for his early efforts in promotin; 


engineer-in-ch unde 


liminary surveys and pre 


the scheme, his service in bringing it so suc- 
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cessfully before the State Senate, of which he 
vas at the time a member, and for his later long 
and efficient administration of the affairs of th 
Aqueduct Department; to the Commissioners, 
Messrs. Allen, Fox, Dusenberry, Alley, Wood- 
ruff, Stevens, Ring, Ward, Birdsall, and Childs ; 
to the contractors, and even to the humble lab« r- 
ers: for to have turned a spade only in the exe- 
cution of such a work is a distinction to be re- 
membered. 

The people of New York will, we are per- 
snaded, welcome this brief history of an enter- 
prise which, in its conception and execution, has 
lone them so much honor; and all our readers 
will be interested in the story as that of a work 
of modern art, which, if it does not in all points 
rival the fumous performances of the same kind 
in ancient days, is at least not like very many 
of those proud structures, the fruit of unwilling 
toil obeying the behests of a despotic will, but a 
free and glad Offering of an enlightened and gen- 
erous popular patriotism, 

As the record shows, the work has absorbed 
immense stores of treasure, but never have we 
heard any citizen lamenting the great expendi- 
ture, nor shall we, even should the promise it 
makes of ultimate repayal of both the interest 
and the principal of the cost, and the creation 
of a handsome revenue besides, never be fulfilled. 
Thus far the annual income of the Aqueduct, 
collected from easy water rents, amounts to be- 
tween seven and eight hundred thousand dollars: 
which, with the yet greater return we may rea- 
sonably expect in the future, assures us beyond 
doubt that the investment will “pay” in vulgar 
dollars and cents, no less nobly than it has al- 
ready paid in so many other and more moment- 
ous ways. 


UNWELCOME GUESTS. 
N' IW do not raise your hands in amazement, 


I beseech you, nor turn away, with uplift- 


ed eyes and disdainfully curled lips, at my want 
of refinement, at my utter disregard of. taste. 
Do not even marvel at my presumption in pre- 
senting to your notice the humble, despised, 
loathed objects discussed in this paper. Cast 
aside, for this one only time, I pray you, preju- 
dice and old associations, and believe the sad. 
inglorious tales hanging around them false, or 
at least much exaggerated. Fancy me a second 
Cinderella, dwelling in by-corners, searching and 
sifting the débris of your houses, and spying out 
hidden secrets of Unweleome Guests, who will 
visit you whether you like their company or | 
not. 


To be sure, I must for a while partake of the 
odium enveloping them, but anon comes the glo- 
rious fairy, Science, and with her wand she will 
transpose us all—the guests and Cinderella—and 
it the end you will confess, I hope, like **the 
Sisters” of old, there is more in us than ever 
your philosophy conceived. Nay, more, you will | 
generously allow that, if we are not positively | 
useful, we have touches of beauty which help to | 


redeem our annoying qualities. I have so mu 
faith in Science that I fee! you will appreciat 
her efforts, and will accede a tacit rec: gnition 
of them at least, if nothing more. But remem- 
ber, if such things are unworthy of study you 
ignore by implication the Divine Cause. The 
student offers not a homage of the lips; his is 
no mere profession of wonder at these mar 


of creation, but a homage professed in action 
thought, and labor. It is unwise to turn aw uV 
in disgust from contemplating these wonders, 01 
condemning as triflers those who present them t 
you—pointing out these marvels of creation sur- 
rounding you in hopes of alluring some to giv: 
a little of their superfluous time to the obsery: 
tion of Nature. 

Nothing is more capable of making a mar 
feel the extent and power of his own being thar 
studying the organic life around him; and it is 
the neglect of Science which is giving support 


hourly to the irreligious and encouragement t 
Skepticism, touching with her cold and wither 
ing fingers the sweetest blossoms around ont 
hearths, and crushing the brightest hopes ot 
mature manhood. 

There is a continual murmur filling the ai: 
low voices making a dull vibration from the bo 
som of the teeming Earth; a calm hum of Na- 
ture, which, if you will lend an attentive ear 
assure you that she is breathing a prayer; that 
thousands of voices of creeping things are pro- 
claiming their worship, and filling the univers: 
with praise; while man walks above this low 
strata of song rising from the bosom of the wa- 
ters, in the air around him, from every bush and 
flower. For this song of life he gives his doubts. 
or at least is silent and indifferent, refusing te 
hear this dumb voice, or to heed words spoken 
silently. Because the Author of them and of 
him has given him a mind so transcendent he 
dares to doubt. Is this the wisdom sung by Da- 
vid, or heard by those fishermen in the low wail- 
ings of the wind by the Sea of Galilee? Will 
these doubters ever learn that Religion is the 
best-beloved handmaid of Science ? 

3ut turn the page, and as we follow the finger 
of Omniscience let our hearts feel assured * Hi 
doeth all things well.” 

Here before you (Figure 1) is the Blatta 
Americana—the Coc kroach of America. Why 
the first part of the name is given it is a secret 
of the past. There is certainly no similitud 
existing between it and the sultan of the barn- 
yard. As I can see no more appropriateness 
in it than in many other sobriquets we will dis- 
pense with it altogether. 

The roach belongs to the first family of th: 
division Orthoptera—the Blatta of Linneus. It 
is believed at present that this species belongs 
alone to this hemisphere, being found no farthe1 
north, that I am aware of, thaa Maryland, and 
no farther south, as far as has yet been ascer- 
tained, than Brazil. It has been said a species 
similar to this is found at the Cape of Good 
Hope; but the specimens I have seen are vastl) 
dissimilar, denoting it as altogether a different 
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L- 


AMERICAN ¢ 
insect. So I will confine myself to our own, for 
the present. 

It is a very large insect, second only to a con- 
frére, called by the Creoles and French of the 
Southern States the Mortissa; but it has no re- 
semblance to the foreign Church-yard Beetle, 
These roaches are so much 


Blaps mortisaqa. 
alike it is almost impossible, at a glance, to des- 


ignate which is which. 
principal dissimilitude. 

The latter are, literally speaking, no dwellers 
in our houses, but only come in a wild, discur- 
sive swarm to warn, it is believed, the inmates of 
death and trouble. They disappear as suddenly 
as they come, waiting only the departure of the 
lead to follow. The sad watchers on these oc- 
easions know, alas! too well how persistent and 


I shall point out the 


OCKROA 


AMERICAN 


troublesome 


Happily 


i] nocturnal insects, flying 


they are. their stay is brief 
are 
and at 
xpected, 


The former soci: 
in night, at an open window, 
when least they will rush in upon you 
in such vast numbers that they can be compared 
only to a swarm of locusts. IT have seen them 
brushed up by the shove Iful ata time. No one 
knows for a certainty whence they come or 
whither they go. I have seen them, toward 
nightfall, in swarms in the woods around the 
roots of old trees. 

But let us return to the one domesticated 
among us. 

Our roaches are seldom seen in companion- 
ship; that is to say, they have no common nest, 
or do not move as if under command, as do the 
others, but appear independent. In fact they 


swarms ; 
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2.——PARTS OF ROACH 
Ma 
View of Hea 


sun one another, and if compelled to juxtapo- | foot (B) has a cushion between the hooks t! 
sition they fight immediately until one is disa- | enables it to walk for a short time against gray 


bled. These are nice eaters, strange as it may ity; but its bulk is so great it scldom inclines t 


seem. They consume individually very little; ascend without using the wings. The mouth (C 
but of course if they are very numerous that lit- C’) has two pairs of palpi—labial and maxil 
tle becomes important. Those of the spring lary—which are exceedingly tremulous and sens 
brood are very large, measuring two inches and | itive, never at rest. The manddih/cs, or jaws (1)). 
\ quarter—their wings extend bevond the body. | are wonderful in their strength. Nothing e: 
Chey are, at maturity, of a rich, lustrous brown, | withstand them. Bones, leather, even wood, r¢ 
shading into amber at the edges of the wings | ceive their impress. They leave long ridges it 
ind the extremities of the legs, and are decided- | the substances they devour, The interior of the 
ly pretty insects, of subdued colors. They sel- upper lip E) has some strange elevations an 
dom, if ever, use their wings, running very fleet- depressions, one of which (F) appears as if meant 
ly to escape pursuit, and understanding how to. to receive a tongue; but I have never been abl 
dodye to perfection. It is the only insect one} to find any thing to which I should like to ap- 
can imagine positively s/eeps. All can be found) ply this term, or which would correspond, afte: 
resting, but this one has a fondness for reposing the insect is dead, with this depression. Th« 
hanging over something, the head and legs ex- antennx (G) are very long, and exceedingly at 
tended downward. You can not refrain from | tentive to theirduty. The insect will stand mor 
laughing when you see it tumble off its eleva- | than an inch from any substance while these ap- 
tion; gather itself up, amazed, as it were; | pendages touch it, examine it, and often thes 
mount again and resume the nap, with the same are drawn in by the palpi passed through th 
results. strong jaws before the insect feels assured that it 
It carries its head, except when eating, always is proper for it tomakea nearer approach. How 
hidden under its pro-thorax—this has a light many joints they have is beyond my computing 
margin encircling it, which diminishes as the As many thousands as I have seen I never yei 
insect matures. The eyes, situated near the came across one with antenna entire. They ar 
notch of the antenna, are white, with a dash of always fighting or prying into holes and dark 
blue on the disk (Figure 2, A). The legs are | walls, so that they early become mutilated.. 1 
strong, neatly and gracefully placed, and the have counted joints to the amount of one hundred 
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d.—C. Back P D. Ovipositor.—K, E. Interior Spines.—F, F. Ex pines. —G. Egg-Cases 


ind fifty-six, and as few as forty. A singular | handled. I know nothing so painful in th 
fact relates to these antenn: Should the insect, | v hole study as to have any de alings with these 
prior to its change of skin, break either, when the | little creatures. © Cone¢ ive for a moment the 
whole skin is thrown off—although broken before inability to find where vitality can be touched 
be produced mwhole, and yet, when | Cut off the head, the body will run about as 
nimbly on four legs as if unwoun led, while the 


ut on two. ‘Take out the an- 


—they will 
expos «l to the air, the joints fall off just at the 
fracture. Thus the insect, if it has the misfor- | head s¢ amper al 
tune to break its antenne in its early stages, is | tenna and palpi by the roots; five hours after- 
‘heated with a renewal each time, but arrives at ward they will move so wi ler the glass that you 


and, odd 
.d, no young ones ever cor- | down at every | i 
respond in the number of joints. I am forced to | twelve hours after this head] trunk has been 
conclude they grow each time thev moult, if un- | confined with a needle through it, s rike the ta- 
ble forcibly and every leg will renew its struggles 
most convincing proof that their 
in the nervous system. Life 


maturity maimed ; is it may appear, as | can not control them for observation. Pin them 


tri gle and 


far as I have exam 


broken, but never renew the joints so as to re- 
main intact (by the nerve continuing to run to | for relief—a 


the extreme point) if broken off at t \is early pe- | sense of hearing i 
riod. At H (Figure 2) is a side view of the | is an unappr hable mystery at all times ; but 
head. It is attached to the body by a strong | to hunt it through so sm: ll a space, and find the 


spirit eluding you so consistent!) that you are 
the question, What nm ht you have 
ind tremble at your own boldness. ’ 


cord, which is very elastic. 

The stomach (Figure 3, A) consist 
us. At Bis. to pursue 
In this family it can only be « hed out whilk 
strong acid, and serves, doubtless, to assist di- | the insect is in its prime. If the whole entire 
s be drawn away the insect will still 


anum- forced to : 


ber of sacs, nerves, and much mue 
1 sac filled always with a green fluid, which is a 


restion. There are a number of others; the intestine 
jaws will close upon any thing 
with all the irritability of life, 


most important are represented. Their puwr- live, and the 
poses I may conjecture, but not affirm; for the forced into them, 
body of the insect is so flat that it is almost im- | as long as a joint of the palpi remains. 

The ovipositor and the ovicular arrangement 


possible to obtain any true or very accurate ar- 
rangement. The back (C) is covered with a you perceive at D. The hooks and spines are 
lense net-work of nerves, which renders the turned down to show the interior. You see tw« 
insect the most tenacious of life of any I have fan-like appendages at the tail of the insect ; 
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iog.—L. Puparium of Parasite y-—M 


ver these grows a thin skin, dividing itself, as 
it extends, into segments. It is kept open by 
spines (2); being protected exteriorly by spines 
F). The rings of this case keep extending un- 
til a certain number (or quantity, you may say, 
for it is in such a mucilaginous state that you 
can not count them) is expelled, when the mo- 
ther insect glues it carefully to any projecting 
substance, as shelves, rims of tables, or legs of 
furniture, away from the light as much as pos- 
sible (G). In eighteen or twenty days the 
young come out, small and white (H). They 
moult for the first time when four weeks old I), 
and continue to do so at intervals four times, un- 
til they emerge for the last time from the case 
Figure 4, J) asa perfect insect, with wings which 
have being growing all this while under these dif- 
ferent cases. The insect comes from the sac; 
at the juncture it resembles a seed pod so closely 
that you would conclude it was one, until unde- 
ceived by the inception of these Vandals. 

The under wing of this insect has an odd, 
fan-shaped appendage (Figure 4, K), which folds 
closely on the interior, and which causes the 
vhirring sound that the insect makes when it 
lies. When they fly in a swarm they can be 
heard at some distance like the whirring of 2 
mill-wheel. When they first emerge from the 
last moulting nothing in nature can be con- 
ceived more chastely beautiful. They are white, 
as if chiseled or carved in ivory—not the dead 


hue of marble, but the warmer glow of the above 
material. Every nervure of these vast wings 
stands out in bold relief, eve ry spine and hair 
shows on the antennae and legs, every segment 
of the body reflects a light which shows them all 
in a distinctive medium, and the eyes resemble 
small drops of torquoise, so blue and tender you 
might fancy a patient Celestial had carved for 
you another specimen of his amazing skill and 


jindustry. But, as you gaze, dark lines creep 


over it; on and on they come, as night treads 
out the light of day over hill-top and valley, set- 
tling down at last into sombre shadows. A few 
hours converts all this light into dim, dull hues. 
and the insect’s fluids run no longer in silvery 
lines. How many efforts I have made to pre- 
serve them at this period; but chloroform, alco- 
hol, keeping them in total darkness, are all in 
vain. Even if crushed at the moment they still 
turn to their natural hue. It is well worth any 
one’s time to watch this singular and mysterious 
change. Despicable as they are esteemed by 
the human family, a sight of them at this early 
stage would convince the most obstinate that 
beauty exists in all things. 

Among the number, of which you have here 
the representation sent me by a friend from 
Charleston, I perceived one the rings of whose 
abdomen sustained many small white spots. It 


was very restless, spreading out its wings and 
darting violently from side to side. I canght it, 
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PIGURE DOM LS Pic 
und on applying the glass discovered they were 
In ten days they produced maggots, 
of this one 


which soon devoured the fatty parts 
and two others who had died in battle a few 
days previous. They went into cocoons (Fig- 
ure 4, L) on the thirteenth day. In a week's 
time came forth the Ichneumon fly, the £7 

ndiqaster (M). What would they do at the 
South if not for this active little creature, so 
black and minute that they scarcely can conceive 


the blessing she is conferring as she wings her 


way through the dark places of their homes! 
These flies are ready for the first brood of 


roaches in June, and the second in September, 


generally remaining until the first cool weather, | 


leaving their precious gift in eggs deposited in 
the unfortunate roach, which probably would not 
ro through all its transformations much before 
spring. These were hastened by artificial means. 
You may trace them flying very low near crac ks, 
erevices, and in cellars. 
the obligations we owe them. 
fly any where but in South Carolina and Georgia. 
They fly very early in the morning and at twi- 
The best way to obtain them for ex- 


I never saw this 


light. 
amination is to get the roach in September. 
You will find three out of ten on an average 
punctured by the fly; but seldom more than 
three eggs on a roach, for the maggots are ve 
great eaters, and one roach would not suffice 
for more. This roach will not eat its fellow un- 
der the most desperate circumstances. They 
will sustain starvation, without any apparent 
change, twenty-five days. Their food is every 


ry 


thing nice ; they never refused any thing I have | 


‘ver given them except pumpkin-pie. I made 


RVUACH, 


No one can estimate | 


(BLATIA DOMESTICA,) 

the experiment with the pumpkin ernde and 
cooked, but in Their taste 
could not be converted into approbation of this 
Yankee institution. ‘he male is much 
smaller than the female, and dies st imme- 
diately after mating. *'There 


males to one male. The sc insec 


vain. Southern 
very 
almost 
are about five fe- 
ts yield, if slow- 
ly stewed, a soft and clear oil, free from any 
I can 
mend as one of the most soothing embr 
for affections. It be 
through a water-bath to render it very pure. I 


odor, and which, from experience, recom- 
cations 
neuralgic 


may passed 


have no doubt that in time their usefu/ne 
be generally admitted. 

The next is the Blatta dom 
mon pantry roach. I not ‘ its 
habitat is net: it seems ubiquitous. North and 
South, East and West, the ery is heard against 


s will 


com- 


ere 


can 


them. They are small—not quite an inch long. 
and are al- 
6, A) are 
so rare- 


The wings are longer than the body, 
The air-sacs (Figure 
singularly large for an insect which fli 
ly. They « 
the fan-like appendages of the under wings (B). 
The antenne (C) have eighty-five joints. The 
maxillary palpi have a peculiar last joint (D). 
The foot (EF 
do not walk against gravity more easily for it. 
The kidney -shayx d black and smooth elevations 

F), which I may call eyebrows from their 
protruding so far, are very usé ful in protecting 
the head from injury, their movements are so 
1] they extend quite under the head, 
shielding the roots of the antennz as well as the 
deep-sunken eyes at their base. The fans at the 
tail (G) are quite transparent, and covered with 


ways lapped. 


n be taken out entire by forcing up 


has a prolonged cushion, but they 


heedless ; 


/ 
A } Pia 
~ 
atl Was, — 
: 
4 
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nted is 
weeks 


secured it 


rhe insect 
She 


minute spines. repres 
three fill- 
and had just toa 
ead, when I took her likeness 
not a flattering one, but very true. It was a 
long time before she would consent to adopt this 
novel pr 


heavy as it 


very 
much elongated. was 
ing her egg-case, 


pie e of stale br 


eding, and so persistently carried it, 

was, till she appeared drawn com- 
pletely out of They are familiar enough, 
I apprehend, for you to perceive this unusual ap- 
pearance in he 


ot, 


Their habits are the same as those of the pre- 
ceeding ins -coming out at the juncture of the 


egg-sac (11), moulting, feeding as daintily ; but 
ten-fold more 
smaller, they 


wway in th 


much 

hide 
space; and are particular- 
ly injurious to linen and muslin garments—eat- 
ing small holes in them of the 


troublesome. so 
can creep into every thi 
smallest 
on account 
starch. 
The third is the B/atta Orientalis (Figure 7 
wiginally a native of Asia, but now a thorough 
cosmopolite. They are called Aarkerduecs in the 
East and West Indies, and in China. In this 
latter country pages have been written on their 
depredations by missionaries and travelers. They 
gnaw toe and finger-nails while people are asleep; 
devouring books, papers, and food without in- 
termission ; running in 


thousands over every 


until there is 


We nex 


thing, and every where, 
for the stranger, 
China for all this, 

I was seated at 


one of the handsomest rooms in one 


no rest 
weary d not £O to 
a window, not long ago, in 
of the new- 
est and grandest hotel palaces in New York, 
gazing at Broadway by moonlight. I 
The 
furniture were black with them. 
hand flourished 


room: and where were they ? 


heard a 
movement in the room. rble tables and 
I clapped my 
a towel round the 
Not one to be 
seen——all fled pell-mell down the openings made 
for the heated air which warmed the room. 
No finer location in the world can be found 
for a breeding-place than these steam-pipes, and 


very loud, 


in time we shall hear the same cries coming up 


from bed and board from travelers as are now 
heard in China. These black beetles—or bea- 
dles, as they are called in England—have evi- 
dently been imported to this country from the 
other hemisphere, and have been naturalized 
with the same ease How 
feelingly we could dispense with their residence 
in this ! 3ut they have 


as other emigrants. 


instance ! 
as their own, refusing every restrain- 
and keep high revel, at all times and 
in all places, in spite of every expostulation and 
entreaty. 

Where are they not found ? 


among wus, 
claimed us 


ing power, 


No house is too 


36 
A \ i +4 \f, 
| 
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FIGURE 6.—PARTS OF DOMESTIC ROACH 
4. Air-Sac.—B. Under Wing.—C. Section of Antenna.—D. Last Joint of Maxillary Palpus.—E. Foot.—F. Eyebrow.—G. Fan a Ta 
H. Egg-sac. 
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7.—ORIENTAL 


FIGURE 


new or so carefully watched that it can be pro- 
Being nocturnal ir 


nounced free from them. 
sects, never seen during the day, their invasion 
is imperceptible, until by their numbers it can 
be hid no longer; and then ‘ask Hercules to 
help you,” you will require supernatural patience 
and perseverance to get rid of these Bohemians. 
The one before you is the female. Notice how 
small her wings are. Those of the male do not 
extend over the half of the body. The mandibles 
Figure 8, B) are very different, being single, and 
not double in the teeth. The upper lip (C) is 
livided, the maxillary palpi (D) have a depres- 
The antenne E) have 
ement and end. 
I’) differ in no 


sion in the last joints. 
singular joints at tl 
lhe profile view of the heads 
material points. 

This insect’s habits are the same as those of 


The egg-case is filled, d posited, 


ir commen 


the other two. 
ind the young emerge in the same manner, un- 
lergoing the same changes, eating and dwelling 
n the same places; but enjoying the privilece 
of annoying every one more than the others, on 
account of their boldness. 

The other two are very shy insects—the im- 
pudence of this last is unexampled. They will 
even turn and gaze at a candle; 
are very numerous they will make a rush at 


and where they 
it, 


ROACH (BLATTA ORIENTALIS) 


E GUESTS. 


either to put it out or terrify the It has 
been said that the large fire New York, in 
1835, was occasioned by a woman becoming ter- 
rified at an attack of roaches, dropping her light 
l by the time the 
What an auto 
loss of 
ration if 


in a mass of combustibles, anc 
n it was too late. 
led to the 


vlarm was giv 
da fé? One could feel recon 
such an immense and sweeping eo1 
the race of these nuisances had been extinguish- 
ed. It differs from the others in color, being as 
black as it well can be, without a ray of light on 
any part of its body; but when it moults it 
quite as white and pure in appearance 
confreres, and is charming until 

blacker than 


as its 


s] adows 
Erebus. 


deepen, and it becomes 


They fight, when together, unremittingly, de- 
vouring each other without hesitation—the Jon- 


mn 
n London, 


thing tastes 


may, like the 
with every dainty before her, 
| like picaninny.” 

Three days ago I had nine under a glass 
Every thing nice had been given them. Fou 
| now remain, and they are holding a consultation 
who shall serve for the next dessert. Put into 
|them one of the long Southern gentry, wit! 
| unanimous accord he is better than any thing 
a feast. But reciprocate the compli- 


lite to the strongest. Feed the 
old cannibal woman i 
*n 


as vou 


else for 


J = 
4 
—~ it! a 
— 
: 
f =. : 
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FIGURE 5. 


ment with a ** black beetle.” They kill it im- 


mediately, and huddle together as far off from it | 


as they can get, and die of starvation before they 


will come nea 
they watch them very closely, how much they 
can consume ; what gieat depredations they com- 
mit on furniture, 
ments—on every thing—even shoes and boots. 


books, paper on walls, gar- 


I have known them, in a boot, during the night, 
eat the stitches, for the sake of the wax, that 


the upper leather separated from the sole, so 


that it was unwearable by the dismayed owner : | 


s in New York. 
feasting, ever so gently, on the ruby lips of a 
sleeping infant, in a nursery thought by the mo- 
ther so well regulated that not even a fairy 
could intrude through the keyhole. To sum 
up their character, as Bridget said on this ocea- 


and this w: 


sion, ** Presave me, these black beadles are very 
insinawating creythures !” 

I am sorry to say they are rapidly onthe in- 
crease. At one time they were confined to the 


sea-board, around vessels and wharves; but they 


are found now out West, at the extreme verge 
of emigration—taken on their journey by the 
emigrants themselves. 

It is almost impossible to unglue the egg- 


cases from the niches where they are placed on | 


furniture. No jolting or movement can dis- 


it. No one can conceive, unless | 


I have seen them | 


ORIENTAL ROACH, 


e View of Head 


| lodge them. So they are unwitting lv transport 
jed to every new home by every family going t 
| the wilds of the West. 

There are several other varieties of Blatta. 
| both foreign and native, to be found on thi 
but they have hitherto kept to thei 
| own locations, in coal and wood yards, 0! 


| continent ; 


| wharves, in meat-shops, old wells and pumps 
| and we can not consider them as ever likely t 
| become dwellers at our hearths or guests at ou 
| tables, 

Here is (Fig. 5) another intolerable nuisance 
Happy the one who has not a garment frette: 
by the Moth: he must be at either extremity ot 
civilization—a philosopher above perceiving suc} 
minutie, or an unfortunate who does not possess 
one to be fretted. It is the most wonderful study 

| this minute agent of destruction, and still mor 
wonderful how much evil they can accomplish 
| This moth, the Tinea je lionel/la, the Clothes 
Moth, belongs to the Lepidoptera division, th 
Phalina tinca of Linneus. It is a very small 
insect with soft, buff-colored, satiny wings, fly- 
ing mostly at night. It is called the ‘* V 
| nella” by Harris ; but this latter differs from the 
former: it is larger, has some shading on the 
| Wings, the proboscis or sucker is longer in th 
perfect insect, and it prefers materials of a silk) 
texture; whereas the Pellionella” scarcely eve: 


stia 
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PATS 
A. Wing of Male.—B. Mandibles.—C. Upper Lip.—D. Palpus.—E, E. Terminal Joints of Antenne.—F. SJ  __ 
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CLOTHES’ 


Worm 


The 


touches any fabric but of wool and hair. 
mother moth always deposits her eggs, if possi- 


ble, in the former and thinner; but the |: 
will often wander off to the other material if near 
by. ‘They are easily design ited by a cursory ob- 


irvee 


server from the manner in which they carry their 
antennx : they are always more curved in the 
* Vestianella” (A): their habits are so similar on 
lescription will answer for both. The mother 
twilight, may 
seen flying About seeking a place for her 


moth, early in the morning or at 
be 
eggs. Upon the long hairs of any woolen fabric 
near at hand she hastens to glue them (B), scatter- 
ing them over it so as to give as much space to 
s possible: they are, as well as the 
larve, almost imperceptible to the unaided eye. 
You must know how to look for them, if you find 
them without a glass. The egg is round, white, 
and pellucid; eighteen days from the time they 
are deposited a small white worm comes out: 
taking hold of a neighboring hair, it wriggles its 
way out of the shell (C). It nestles in the soft 
wool for a day or two, then changes its skin. By 
this time its fluids are settled and the silk secre- 
tion has accumulated; and being stronger, it com- 
mences to build or rather manufacture its case. 
It will not eat during the time it is thus reposing, 
nor will it cut a hair until a sufficient quantity 
of fluid silk has collected. When it once com- 
mences, it rests neither day nor night until its 


her young a 


MOTit.—(TINEA PELLi 


domicile is finished. I have known them to be 
naked a whole wee k before the y comment ed their 
operations. Its body is its model. It searches all 
round over the stuff for a long hair: this is clip- 
ped with its small teeth as close as possible and 
laidlengthways; anoth rand another, each bound 
together by threads of silk ; and so it continues, 
patiently clipping the hairs and weaving them 
in. The process is repeated until a stout fabric 
covers in part the little naked creature, and grad- 
ually it becomes large the body 
entirely. Theinterioris allowed tobe of sufficient 
dimensions for the caterpillar to turn up or down, 
and is finished off with a fine, closely-woven net- 
work of silk and the softest hairs. 


It now rests 
for a day or so, and then begins to eat. 


enough to cover 


This 
family never feed unless under cover. ‘The dep- 
The long 
hairs being used for its habitation, it rejects the 


redation now commences in earnest. 


pile or nap, as it is called, cutting it away and 
casting it on either side, causing the cloth to as- 
sume the thread-bare appearance it has unde 
Its real food is the original 
compact material, the result the small pin-holes 
found in the finest and best textures. ‘These it al- 
ways prefers to a coarser or inferior article. They 


such circumstances. 


are capital judges of costly fabrics, and always 
select them on account of their being freer from 
oily particles. Of course the worm increases 
as time advances, and shows a bold front when 


3 
\ 
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j 
FIGURE 9.— 0 A. ) : 
A. Head of Vestianella —B. Eggs of Peilionella.—C. MMI emer, from the Egg.—D. The Moth, in ils ea feeding % 
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FIGURE 10.--PARTS OF MOTHS. 


E. Worm full p, from under cover.—F. Moth pate! 


(Timea ta; 


oreed from hiscase. Soon it becomes too narrow | place twice. 


ind too short. You naturally conclude it will slip 
out of the old shell and construct another. Not 
so; economy is one of the most important lessons 
Dame Nature teaches her children, in food and 
the use of material. Waste is unknown through- 
out the universe ; it is an indu/yence assumed by 
man in his own right. ‘This little caterpillar 
possesses an accomplishment which I fear we 
nay term ‘‘a Jost art”—it knows how ‘to patch.” 
With its teeth it cuts an aperture half-way down 
the case (Figure 10, F); but as it has a posi- 
tive dislike to nudity, it does not cut but one 
slitatatime. If it commences enlarging at the 
tail, the next aperture is at the head, then at the 
tail again; and so back to the head, when it is 
made comfortable again by its own industry. 
You perceive the patch already made; the sec- 
ond was made at the back. 

At this period you can have this little case as 
varied as you choose by supplying the material : 
avery pretty specimen of rainbow manufacture, 
for instance; the foundation being yellow, one 
patch may be blue, the second red, third green, 
and fourth pink; the case may be lengthened by 
hlack and purple hairs, woven in most beauti- 
tully and symmetrically. It will consume nearly 
a whole week to execute this enlargement: it 
now rests several days, and then commences eat- 
ing again. I can not find out positively why, in 
some instances, this enlarging or patching takes 


Usually once suffices, but in sev- 
eral instances it has occurred twice. I conclude 
it is owing to the want of nutritious qualities in 
the material they may be feeding upon, or prob- 
ably to the time of the year they may have to 
Providence may have 
given them the liberty of selecting their periods ; 


emerge as perfect insects. 


certainly some worms feed double the time others 
do. When they have fed long enough they close 
up the ends of the cocoons, suspending them from 
shelves or walls (Figure 10,G). Open it at the 
end of ten or twelve days, and you will find a 
small chrysalis (11); it will remain an indefinite 
period before it comes out a perfect insect, the 
weather having complete control over it. 

You perceive (1) the cocoon of the Tinea 
tapetzella, the Carpet or Tapestry Moth, whose 
habits are the same, except that, when it has fin- 
ished feeding, it sinks its cocoons as far down as 
possible into the pile of the carpet, weaving silk 
and hair back and forth to secure them from be- 
ing shaken out ; consequently, a carpet must be 
well beaten for them to be, disturbed, 

Authors are of opinion the ancients possessed 
some secret for preserving garments from the 
moth. We are told the robes of Servius Tullius 
were found in perfect preservation at the death 
of Sejanus—an interval of more than five hun- 
dred years. Pliny gives as a precaution ‘to lay 
garments on a coflin;” others recommend * can- 
tharides hung up in a house, or wrapping them in 


| 
| 
| cp 
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its Moth Suspended.—H. Pupa.—I. Cuse of the Carpet-M 
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lion’s skin” t 
Reaumur, ‘* being probably placed in bodily fear 
ff this terrible animal.” I fear, if these were tl 
mly modes of preserving garments in those days, 
the treasonable eyes of Sejanus would never have 
heen gratified with a sight of those royal robes he 
intrigued so ardently to appropriate to himself. 
Shall we allow the question to intrude upon us? 
Did the Roman matrons excel the moderns in 
in having fewer garments), 
again t 


neatness, economy 
ind watchfulness—the only preserv 
these bold and industrious depredat 

Here (Figure 11) is a member of a family 
whose leader, if the Vv have one like Al 
Gr must weep for ‘*new kingdoms 
conquer.” There is solely, in the 
habitable world, that rebels against it 
‘¢gem of the sea,” that paradise 
to which distance lends such unfading 
St. Patrick has refused all 
his staff bars the entrance of every 


xander 
to 
known 


the 
one 
imperious 
demands 
charms. 
admittance 
homes 
They can possess not even the beggar’s : 
In Ireland—happy country—they have no bed- 
Bugs! 

It is said by travelers that they are not found 
it a greater altitude than 5817 feet ; others again 
‘complain of them at Quito, 9000 feet above the 
sea. And—whisper it to the reeds, but not to 
the winds !—it is feared the monks on St. Bernard 
will be obliged soon to ask the aid of St. Patrick 
to rid them of these vampyres. The fathers, it 


‘the poor little insects,” says | 1 


(CIMEX LECTULARIUS 

tid, tremble when the see their dogs sniffing 
air. They know Bed- 
Bugs” and ‘* Americans” are synonyms in their 
vocabulary. 

This Cimer lectulari known to the world as 
the ** Bed-Bug” the English, ** C/ 
of the Spaniard, and ** Camarade lit” 
fellow”), of the French sible 
firmly-planted nuisance. sug” has 
in 


terror 


who is coming. 


the 


inche’ 
Bed 


ana 


amon 


** bughear.” ‘he pa sage 


afraid of the 


the same root as 
Psalms, ** Thou shalt not be 
by night,” has been translated by Matthew, in his 
Bible, **Thou shalt not nede to be 
Hie never visited any part 
aware this 
It 
received 
we haveavenged 
on of this one. 
as 1503. The 
must have taken 
it with them on their return. ‘The first 
tion made of them we have in the anecdote of 
Dr. Penny, who, in the year mention d above. 
was called in great haste to Mortlake, on the 
‘hames, to attend two noblemen who had been 
bitten (read pr netured ) by these barbarians, and 


afraide of 
any bugs by night.” 
of America, or he would have been 
to the ear a 


and, 


assurance Was mad , ine, is a 


native of this country ; if ive 
nuisances from abroad, : 
ourselves ten-fold by the 
It was known in England as « 


discoverers of this hemisphere 


issured]) 
extra 


rly 


men- 


supposed themselves to have contracted some ter- 
rible contagion. The début of these insects in 
the old world, you perceive, was well chronic led 
Dr. Penny being an entomologist ‘‘ langhed then 


aa 
i 
— 
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FIGURE 11.—THE BED-bUG 
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ut of their fears.” It is a pity the cure had 
not descended to us with the an cdote. 

This bug is a parasite of the bat family. I 
have never handled one but Fhave found it cov- 
ered with them in some stage—nestling along 
the under part of the wings, on the large veins, 
and around the body. The 
Nycticeus we meet at the South, and the whole 
family of Molossines are never free from them. 
We know the principal habitat for all the fami- 
lies of bats in this country is the topmost branches 
f our highest pines. Here they congregate dur- 
ing the day until nightfall. In the pine forests 
f the Southern States you ean scarcely strip a 
piece of bark from a tree whose s ip is drying 
away but you will find these bugs in every sti 
hidden under it. 
life—no degree of cold or heat can affect them. 
Freeze one until you can break it in two; 
the pieces, and they will revive. Freeze the 
eggs until congealed in ice; let them thaw, and 
they will hatch as usual. Boil both insect and 
‘gg; they revive as soon as cool. Under the 
bark they will propagate without food except 
what they derive from the atmosphere. They 
leposit their eggs along the rents and fibres of 
the woody parts; and this is the reason that 
houses, where much pine is used, become infest- 
ed. Bats may be seen beating their wings at 
nightfall, by the hour, against the branches of 


Barhaste s or 


They are most tenacious of | 


thaw | 


s of 


ts fond « 


the pines, to relieve themsel 
parasites. Being insec 


me of these 
f warmth they 
creep down from their aerial position toward the 
earth, and hide from the light (which to them as 
well as to the bat is unsupportabl the 
bark, until them mort 
agreeable quarters—our houses, 

When on the bat they have the same hue as 
it—a mouse or dark-brown color: but afte r two 
or three generations have pa 
man, they become lighter, and are at some 
Stages transparent. As they grow old their 
fluids become thick, and they are almost black. 
On the bat they scarcely ever move, running in 
their suckers, and holding on by them during 
its wild aerial flights. 
compensates them. 

The Cime r lect: larius of Linna us bel ngs to the 
order Hemiptera. It is a pretty insect if it ha 
kept good company. It looks as if made of pak 
straw-colored glass; and if in a starving condi- 
tion you place it on your hand, it is a marvelous 
performance of Nature to see the numerous vein 
and intestines (Figure 12, A) filling up wit) 
the rosy fluid. It has the same capacity as the 
flea of voiding as fast as it imbibes. The mak 
is smaller than the female, and has the antenna 
(B) very much thinner. The eyes (C) resemble 
very minute blackberries, except from each pro- 
tuberance proceeds a spine. The parts of the 


under 


chance conveys into 


ssed, feeding on 


But the daytime amply 
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lntestines.—B. Ante Male.—C. =D. t m, or Sucker, « 1.—E. Side 
G. Under Lip.—GG. Hair of the Tube, and vutside Cases.—H. Egy-Bag.—I. Worm emerging e 
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isi n or sucker (D, E) are all before you. | where they have been by the number of shells 
[ presume that there is no individual to whom it | of grown bugs sucked empty and discarded. 
heir food is 

sensation arising therefrom. plentiful than people are aware of. It requires 
When the female is prepared to deposit her | a keen eye to detect them, and some familiarity 
“wes, you can perceive the yellow egg-bag under | with their habits. I regret that my drawing 


is necessary to explain their operation, nor the | They are more numerous where t 


the abdomen (H): she deposits them generally | of this insect was necessarily so slight that I de 
n long regular rows, a slight fluid covering | not feel justified in monogray hing it; and it cer- 
them to retain them in place. The young bug tainly would be a decided proof of idleness, the 
1) has a very comical look as it emerges from | want of neatness and supervision for any house- 


+t 
the 


the little black eyes seem fo express keeper to desire the co-operation of this insect 
o much astonishment at the new world it is so | in keeping the other under subjection. 
‘ moult four times— Here is another native (Figure 13)—a most 


the first skin discoverable is so small that it can | restless, industrious, indefatigable native. Who- 


fearless in entering. They 


be seen only by the eye in a strong light; and |ever presumes to say he knows him not must 
they may have thrown off one before this; but | have been where larders are empty ; and the wo- 
only four moultings can be counte 1. They ar- | man who pronounces this libel on her sex, and 
rive at maturity in about twenty days from the has never shed tears of mortification, or given 
time they are hatched. The mother bug will | vent to her complaints against it, does not exist, 
continue, when once she commences to deposit | I may fea 


lessly assert, within the vast domain 
her eggs, every day for three weeks, at intervals. | of this great republic. If so, she must be a deni- 
They are thus hatching at all times and at all | zen of one of Aladdin’s palaces. [t is ubiqui- 
seasons. tous; possessing every American proclivity: 

Some authors affirm that they will live for | pushing itself wherever an opening is presented ; 


vears. I can only mention my own experience. | experimenting upon every unfamiliar object : 


I have tended them with the utmost care to con- | meddling with every body’s business, but never 
vince myself of this phenomenon, fe: ling them | neglecting its own ; 


regularly and without stint on my own hands. | who will allow it foothold; understandiy 


‘*sponging™” upon any one 
r the 


At the tenth week they commence to show marks | rights of squatter sovereignty to the utmost quib- 


of old age; at the twelfth they seem to possess no | ble of possession, and positively refusing to leave 


power to elevate the sucker, and generally die on | its country under every inducement. 

the thirteenth. I have kept them alive until Such is the little Yellow Ant of our houses, 
they were eighteen wet ks old, by giving them the | Who will say I am uttering a libel? Out of the 
blood of raw beef; but this is an unfair experi- | fullness of the heart the pen will write as wel 
ment. Others must have had better success. | as the tongue will speak. Such an insulting, 
The world would soon be sucked up if they all | vain-glorious native as he is; bustling along: 
arrived at the age of six years, given by one proclaiming by his presence, ‘‘If I did not find 
author (Goeze) as the result of 
The missionaries in South America consider | of neatness, it would not be necessary for me 


his experiment. | myself needed, from your carelessness and want 


that all these sucking insects, so annoying to} to come with my legicns to remove the deé- 
man, are meant as phlebotomists to relieve him | bris of your houses. And as I never do any 
of his superfluous fluids, fitting his system to the | thing for nothing, I shall take my by ard and 
limate he is in. This philosophy is worth eul- | lodging at the same time.” And, like a true 
ve him. Warnings 
? Out of the cel- 
duvius personatus—pursues it without mercy. It lar to-day, he will be ** located” in the attie to- 
in 
at 
leisure, it covers itself with dust, down of feath- | night. ‘The American elasticity always pervad- 
ers, shreds of any material it ean pick up in its | ing, he langhs at obstacles which would make 
journey, and under this odd masquerade it does | other ants commit suicide, ond feels himself * at 


tivating, but it is rather Jesuitical. squatter, no force 


The larva of one of its own kindred—the Re- | to quit—what are they to 


resembles an extraordinary ugly spider, and to | morrow; out of the pantry in the morning 
g le 


conceal itself, for the purpose of hunting at its | the lady’s card-receiver on the drawing tal 


execution on this torment. You can only tell home” any where with a plenty or a scarcity 
ways, and, I fear I must add 
He should be the sign-man- 
of locomotion. The nearest view I ever obtain- | ual of the ‘*‘ Know Nothing” party. The spread- 
ed of one was in an old wardrobe at Quebec. | eagle is a blank to him, as far as symbolic resem- 
It made its escape before I conld get any means blance prevails. Who among us accepts any 
of securing it. Ican never forget its dark pu- thing or any body without knowing every ante- 
piled eyes, with their blood-red iris, glaring at cedent? So let us unearth him. 
me with so much ferocity. They can move This “ Troublesome Ant”’—the Myrmica mo- 


there is something alive within the ball by seeing around. Hoping 


it roll along without any perceptible instrument always trinmphant. 
| } 


with wonderful speed when they are pursued ; lesta of Say—is the smallest of all ants except 
but they take it very coolly when foraging, the Myrmica minuta; and it is doubtful if they 
probably moving an inch in ten minutes. Too are not the same under less flourishing cireum- 
much speed would attract attention in a ball of stances. Both should be classed under the Eu- 
dust. But when near their prey one bound suf- ropean sub-genus Atta, on account of the short- 
fices to capture it. You can always discover ness of the palpi. It is yellow, with all the 
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THE YELLOW 


deep into brown; 
» that the intestinal arrangements 
‘an easily be perceived, as at A. I fed the one 
1ere figured upon preserved blackberries for two 
lays, after having starved it for nine, allowing 
it only water twice a day. To render the in- 
I have made the white lines 

Its body 
luting 


shades ning quite 


darkest 


transparent, s¢ 


terior more distinct, 
to represent the black in the original. 
is exceedingly knotty and conv g, enabling 
it to twist and double itself into every position. 
rhe eyes are single, and very black. The man- 
dibles appear to vary in the sexes. I have found 
them similar it instances to those at B, 
Figure 14, and in they are shorter and 
more compre On the under 
are three indistinct elevations on each side, which 
may be termed teeth, but are not sutliciently con- 
picuous to be repres The tongue (D) 
may be called triangular after death; but when 
lapping up any fluid it resembles the bowl of a 
spoon, and can be elongated or shortened at the 
will of the insect. They are stingles The 
leg (E) and the antenne (F) explain them- 
selves. 

They have always a 


side 


nted. 


nest in the earth near 
the places they infest, and send out colonies far 
andnear. It is over this the winged one’s meet. 
Early in the spring mornings they may be seen 
whirling through the da d'amour on a sun- 
beam. Ten minutes suffice for the whole tale 
to be told. At the expiration of this time the 
neuters may be seen, like angry godmothers in 
fairy tales, stripping them of their aerial orna- 
ments—the pretty silvery gauzy wings—order- 
ing them forth on their mission to multiply end 


The bodies of the dead 
Leanders are drawn away, and left by the way- 
side for the fowls « All strong-mind- 
ed women should study this branch of natural 
history; they would derive such comfort in see- 

how Nature avenges the 
This ant does not appear to 
in planning her 

tand 


as many as J] 


so re plenish our houses. 


ing, in every instan¢ 
sex on the males. 
have any regularity or sy 
city of refuge. I can 
uniformity or order commen 
have examined, my pl 
be at fault. 

To see how lanage 
November, 
ter-quarte! i oraging } I 


drawers all sun 


where 
ilosophy may 


in-doors last 
king out for win- 
and 
ot 
ut three 


xes 
slice 
home-made cak 
inches thick—on a the sun 
would reach them at noonday, and close beside 
the chimney, where they never could feel cold. 
I covered it with a pi of tt which was 
sprinkled once or twi 
moist. Several days 
seen around examining the premises ; 
peared suspicious of t 
crack in the window 
At last it was d 
sion in the face of several ** 
had congregated behind th 
hunting-spider, Sa/ticus 
In February I 
of which I here present (Figure 14). Thes 
plans were only doubled and trebled through- 
out the whole piece, and with much less regu 
larity. The ant I have monographed was found 


rf moss, 
k to keep the cake 
lers were 
they ap- 
A large 
iall of consult- 


ation. 

ians” whe 
-the small 
, or zebra. 


scenec 


examined the nest, a section 
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rIGURE 13.—_ ANT, OL TROULLESOME ANT (FORMICA MOLFSTA). 
A. Intestices.—D. Tongue.—E. Leg.—F. Antenna 


UNWELCOME GUES 


Wi 


f some 


ove rpow 
») were 
cutting off s 
a future day 
ith the warm spring, 
in their city SW Wou 
human enj 


sackings my 


fhe grains (G) were compos 


more minute, connected as if with some f] 
The main road (4) was lined on bot! 
some kind of débris, and led dir 


1 at times, 
there were several ants at its entrance. 

was a@ very important chamber (5), filled ning fac- 
ocoons similar to the one at F, all fastened | ulty—ar ; y companions, that I migh 
h other, and to the walls of the chamber. | have destro a whol ‘somebody's a1 


pre- 


Among these were several ants rolled up into stors. They would not have been my own, f 
«lls, sleeping as you have seen a cat with its 
head buried under it. In the char 

a number of eggs and a few pupa-cases, hedged 
in with ins of cake, to keep them warm. 
Here, likewise, were several ants quite as snu 


snug | about to sing, 
Vor. XXIT.—No. 127.—D 


ver understood the saving 
» of smell, or their susceptibility t 


here around them, must be exqnisite. 
seen one for some weeks, and I was 


15 
= 3 : 
LEE 
- 
c.™M ( G I t 
lone in the large room (Figure 14.1). Hb! and uncor sas the others. I In { 
may presume she must be an individual oN nest as cat lv as possible; not an ant 1 : 
stinetion. There were about forty inhabitants awakened except the dame of the large chambet he 
in all, scattered over the premises; they were all (1); I placed her under a glass to thaw out for - 
pping for the winter; the others had retired | futuré acquaintance. I have had the honor of 
t he erack. Doubtless these were sentinels | introducing her to vou (Figure 13), with the ex- i. 
left to watch, and had become rets which vou : 
the cold. The black spots (2, me, I enjoyed the a 
which had been eaten out, : e thousands of me 
small grains, which appeared t as soon as they 
ticated, and prepared for futur and ex ted : 
you see disposed around with not the 
to them were of various colors, for the numerous ; 
f microscopic sugar-plums — pink, blue, and | boxes had received? Alas, this 
yellow, They probably obtained their color-| was not to be! I went at the appointed time to 
x matter from the mixture of formic acid— | fulfill my intentions with most satanic « bi 
the saliva of the ants—which possesses the pow- | ment and found the city « ty. Eggs, cocoons, 
ev of changing the color of vegetable matter. | food, sug r-plums—all gone—carried off secure- 
of xtoms still ly into the crack that has no bottom; nothing 
tid. | but ruins, over which I meditated, like Mariu — 
th amidst those of Carthage, but with less hope. | x 
Here 
with 
to ¢ 


M 


y tou 


y prey 


y on the window-sill, 


I left, in fancied securi 
a rare beetle which I was painting. I was ab- 
sent about thirty minutes, and returned just in 
ti revent the disappearance of my treasure 
lown that formidable crack. The whole popu- 
ion—equal to that of the Chinese empire—had 
ined out to secure this prize. I was too happy 
» reclaim my property; and, after due examin- 
ition, I placed it away in my safest sanctum. 
{ wonder if ants ever laugh. They must have 
lone so to-day, if they saw my dismay to find 
nothing remaining of my charming summer 
ompanion but the strong wing-cases and a few 
shreds. It was like ritling a grave. Had this 
been all, no body of antiquarians in a mummy- 
pit could have acted more ruthlessly than they 
had done among my specimens. 
It is said they prefer sweels. 
thus assert do not know them. Their taste is 
thoroughly aldermanic—liking every thing good; 
but they have a decided preference for meats. 
[ have experimented for weeks at a time near 
that yawning, ingulfing crack with a dozen ar- 
at a time. The meats were always dis- 
posed of first, and the cunning little creatures 
always took a full meal of them before they com- 
They are, moreover, very great 


ticles 


menced work. 
lrinkers, and positively have not a particle of re- 
pect for the Maine Law, craving a sip of the 
ardent with human intensity. 
When the female is ready to drop her e 
runs about the nest expelling them as she 
es. She is carefully followed by the workers, 
vho take the eggs in their jaws, and convey 
them into chambers appropriated to them. At 
tirst the egg is very opaque and dull, but it grows 
under the care of these good nurses, who lick it 
over and turn it three or four times a day until 
it becomes bright and translucent. In time— 
say ten days—according to the weather, a very 
minute grub comes forth blind and helpless. It 
is patiently fed and nursed, each worker having 
me or two under its charge, who are very care- 
ful in keeping them warm and dry. In several 


ints’ nests cocoons are formed of a very silky | 


texture; and others again resembling coarse 
pupa-cases. We must conclude those who are 
to be future foundresses of other colonies, and 
consequently possess wings, are fed as are the 
bees, upon superior food, and whose cocoons 
ire spun of a finer material. There is certainly 
a great difference in them. One thing is cer- 


tain: these change their skins before they obtain , 


their wings, while the workers never do. This 
s the reason that in many nests they are always 
larker and stronger. 

When the grub is ready to come from the 
cocoon or pupa-case, the ant who is attending 
1pon it bites it open, and helps it out. It is fed 

‘veral days by its attendant, until its right posi- 
ion in the nest is ascertained; and should it 
prove to be a worker, sometimes the elders are 
obliged to flog it to its task—these representa- 
tives of industry having naturally no more love 
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They 


for work than ourselves. resemble 
another yarticul ions, and 
not knowing who shall enjoy them. Very 

1 during the winter, 1 


g th 1 
such hard |: 


us 
heay ing up poss Ss 


survivors, posed ¢ 


> reward of 


main to enjoy t ibor cf 
the summer. 

They are very kind and affectionate to e: 
other. If a 
wounded com): 
down, examine 


raggler should come acri 
lion she will lay her packa 
» sufferer, and if any care \ 
off and in a little wh 


avail she hastens 
will see several hastening along 
one is lifted with care and borne off 
forts of the nest. ly 
one without examining it; but the dead are left 
to bury the dead. Many an hour have I spent 
in watching such exhibitions of their love: it 
really amusing to see their sagacity in drawin 
out a drowning brother or sister from a drop « 
Of course if they venture in they ¢g 
They manage it thus: 


sirup. 
stuck fast themselves. 
One stands as near the pool as possible; a s 
ond mounts on her back, stretching over as far 
practicable ; ther and so on 
until the sufferer is reached. She is then pluck 
out, with the jaws rolled up, 
bridge. The sweet one is spread out and dic 
free from all restraining bands. Is this n 


brothers and sisters ? 


an mounts on her 


and passed over t! 


beautiful, oh! 
the ant’’—what lessons she can teach! 

Now I hear you ask if there are any remedi 
by which you may secure yourselves agai 
these annoyances. 

‘“*The world without us 
of the world within.” If neatness, energy, in 
dustry, and supervision are not cultivated : 
habits by housekeepers, the little world aroun 
them will soon proclaim the presence of thi 
who minister (by the commands of Him who 


flings strong shad 


governs all time and all things) to man i 
hours of idleness as in his hours of labor. 


nh 
It is 
true, creatures 
** Walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we 


HOW THE COURSE OF TRUE 
LOVE RAN SMOOTH. 


COLD easterly wind, laden with a sharp 

and pitiless rain, raved about the villa on 
Thorley’s Point. In spite of the comfortable 
fires, the warm carpets, the double windows, 
and the excellent construction of the building, 
a damp and dreary atmosphere pervaded it. As 
dusk fell the long parlors became intolerable. 
Their furniture assumed ghostly forms in the 
mysterious half-light, and myriad shapes seemed 
starting every moment from the curtains and 
mirrors. 

Nor was the rest of the house one whit more 
cheery. ‘The spacious bedchambers were chilly 
and moist, and cold currents swept the halls and 
entries, moaning at every keyhole like the ghosts 
of the mariners whom, one could but think, that 
fearful storm had wrecked. 


' 
| 
Penn! twin; twee tomy! 
| are pitch’d and I have caught mygggey.” 
| 
| 
\ 


HOW THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 


chamber, over the first 
» saddest, dreariest of all. 

e and luxurious bed, lay Squire 

, owner of the villa and estate, rich and 
honored, and loved, but 

yw in the clutches of that awful sovereign who 
lleviance will 


our alle 
, and laughs at inds, our 


and 


] one dav, whe 
our houses and I: 


our respect, honor, 


ther we 


ik Thorley, the old Squire's only son, a 
rrown and comely young fellow 
v, knelt beside his f. 
bbing incessantly. 

» comfort, boy,” 


of two-and- 


er’s couch praying 


whispered the old gen- 

“my time has come—why should I 

Tam going—I am going to meet your 

Mark. Be true to y boy—be 

just to others—never do that which vou would 

10t have known—I—give me your hand—here 
-Tam col 


l God bless vou 


yursell, 


t the man- 
driving at upon 
f and window, but neither Squire Thorley nor 
s son took heed. The lay cold and move- 
ss in the embrace of death, and the other’s pas- 
sionate grief burned out all his grosser senses. 
After the funeral the house seemed the 
, » that only a country-house 
s visited it. Every room had its 
mm, day or night, and young Thor- 


he dreamy, imaginative sort, felt 


tne willl 


n, ana 


one 


te pl we 
ifter death ha 
special phant« 
v, being of t 
uld soon become insane if he remain- 
Each obj ct that met his eye servi l 

lis great bereavement, and to open 
iat would not heal. Life 

a iv exhausted to his grief-jaundiced 
The love he had borne 


; his father was 
eculiarly intense, and while he thought only of 


vision 
the sundering of that love, he could see nothing 
bright in the future or worthy in the present. 

‘* Let 
‘there is, after all, more enjoyment in apathy 
than in activity. I will henceforth be a her- 


me live in solitude and peace,” he said; 


In the haleyon days when his father had been 
his constant companion, in study and in recrea- 
tion—for they were more like two college friends 
han like father and son—they had built a sort 
f summer-house on the farthest end of the Point, 

ided by the remains of an ancient lime-kiln that 
tood there. 
} 


A strata of limestone, cropping out 
produced this point, and a former 
wner had quarried it pretty extensively, burn- 
ing it into lime in this kiln, and shipping it from 
t rough pier close at hand. 

The pier had long since been washed away, 
but the walls of the kiln were stout; and as the 
graceful woodbine had covered the ruin, making 
it a picturesque and pretty feature in the view, 
Squire Thorley allowed it to remain. 


ove Water, 


A rough roof, a floor, and some benches, | 


made it a convenient shooting-box in the wild- 
luck season, and a pleasant place to take a book 
and a cigar to for a cool hour on a hot day. 


RAN SMOOTH. 


*said Mark, ‘‘shall be my hermit- 
re, in a simple and studious life, I 
will forget both myself and the world.” 

Assisted by a mason and 
n contrived t 
} 


carpenter, the young 
hermitage qi ite 


evened, 


» make his 
te habitation. The floor was 


glazed, a rustic porch built over t 


| 


fire-place, pantry, book-shelves 

and w 

» from the villa, the 

rful air of comfort. 

If-apy took 
e plain and simple food he require 
ier prepared for himself or had brough 
hl His day 
r, and meditation, 
When 


fish, 


, put up inside, 


him from a neighboring farm-house. 
in reading, writin 


ional walk, 


ropping his line 
which directly ov 
sketche » scenery about. 
An indole , aimless life 
terribly ennuyeur, sooner 
a cultivated and intelligent man. 
Mark in his then 
¢ like outward calm to soothe 
a 


lro} 


s of 
, and one which must 
ssit 


me 
conditi 
nsumes 
rev upon: 
Ww months, 
into a softened regr 
in contemplating 
] 


a pensive pleasure 


} 


urs he had passed with hi 


he woods, or upon t 


the Thor- 


to let, and 
vdon, a widow lady, 
iis death in Florida while act- 


capacity of major in the 1 


On found 
at Mrs. 
husband had met 
ing inthe 
inding herself 


nant. whos 


army, 


too mu luced in means to 


keep up her fashionable residence in the city, 


xecame the occupant of the deserted house, a 
lived there with her only daughter, almost 
secluded as Mark in his kiln. 
had judged, from Mrs. Bry- 
\ manner, that she 
was not the person to disturb his solitude by in- 
s, tea-drinkings, and other 
provincial festivities, before he consented to let 
She, too, had seen that he 
was as little likely to intrude himself upon her 
before she consented to become his tenant; and 
under these auspices the relation was remarka- 
bly well sustained, as they never met except on 
quarter-day, when the stately form and black 
piercing eyes of the widow appeared in the her- 
mitage for half an hour, with wonderful punctu- 


The voung man 


don’s haughty 1 reserved 


Vitations to card-partic 


her have the villa. 


ality. The rent paid—always in gold—and the 
receipt signed, the young man invariably invited 
his tenant to take a biscuit and a glass of sherry, 
which she invariably accepted. Ina rude cellar, 
hollowed out of the rock beneath the floor, Mark 
kept a small supply of excellent wine—a part of 
the stock left by the late Squire, who had been a 


connoisseur. Thence he produced a bottle of 


17 
narrow 
vealth and iniluence, (or, 
ve alike! articl 
M sume 
I] 
JA 
with ¢ 
1] 
mut—if it has k ae 
found, in the « s Tan 
first agony had t ave 
Ile no longer f is : 
loss; but found? n 
recalling the hap) y 
bav, whose ever-restless waters washed Hii. 
le estate. 
| 
4 
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golden sherry, filled two glasses, and the stereo-! he could not have done better than accident an] 
typed conversation—all he ever held with his | nature had here. 


tcenant—ensued. The afternoon was on the decline when the 
‘Do you find the house comfortable, Ma- | sketch was finished, but the heat was at its high- 
lame ?” est, and Mark found it expedient to walk slowly, 
‘* Very comfortable, I thank you, Sir.” and to rest frequently, in the shadow of si me 


‘Whatever repairs or alterations you may | lofty boulder or ruined sea-wall, on his home- 
ire I beg vou will attend to. The expense} ward way. In one of these stopping-places, a 


| may be deducted from the rent.” mile from his hermitage, he lay down on 
Phank you, Sir, You are very kind.” cool grass that grew almost to the beach, 

‘Not at all.” by a small stream that there emptied itself in 

‘The weather has been quite favorable since | the b and, lulled by the trickling music ot 
[ saw you.” the brook, fell asleep. 

‘Quite. Has your health been goal ?” ikening, he found that the bay was 

‘Very good, thank you,” |} aflame with the reflected glories of the autumn 

* And your daughter ?” sunset, and the dark shadows that began to cree} 

‘* She is well, I thank you, Sir, Good-morn-| over the eastern horizon warned him that it wa 
ng.” time for him to be at home. 

** Good-morning, Madame.” } He hurried on at an accelerated pace, refr 


Once every three months, on the first day of | ed and strong after his nap, and had alrea 

e month, this dialogue was held, during the; come in sight of the Point, when he heard th. 
onsumption of the wine. Not a word more or | sound of hurri d footsteps and quick breathii 
less was ever spoken, the only variation being in close behind him. 


e widow’s remarks about the weather. These,| Turning around, he came face to face wit 


course, Were made to suit the facts. Then | young girl—a tall, slender creature, with sp] 
for three months more the two saw nothing of | did brown eyes and a warm brunette complexi 
ich other. he ightened by the r sv flush of exercise. lI 
It was on a charming morning in September, | wide straw-hat had fallen back from her head, 
i little more than two years after Mark had be-| and the dying light of the sunset fell full upor 
oun his hermit life, that he arose late, after his | her forehead and hair, the blue-black masses ot 


ustom—for he was not without some luxurious | which lay upon her neck in a charming disorder. 


habits still—and glancing out of his vine-em-| Blushing and panting, with fresh lips half opened, 
wwered window, saw that the bay was smooth | disclosing her white and even tecth, her boson 


iss, the sunshine warm, the sky blue, with | heaving and her eyes flashing, she presented a 
re and there a fleecy cloud, and the woods | beautiful and unexpected vision to Mark’s appre- 


+-shore beginning to assume their autumnal | ciative faculties, attuned as they were, by a day 


carb of russet, gold, and crimson. | of wsthetic idleness, to the worship of beau v 
“Tou fine a day to be enjoyed within four | She could not regain her breath for a mom 

walls.” said he; “ I must have a good long stroll | and they stood looking at each other in an ani- 

down the beach. I'll make a sketch of the light mated silence, if I may use the expression. 


m Gull Rock, in water-colors, to-day.” | ‘Miss Brydon, I believe?” said Mark, at 
After catching a fine fat sea-bass from beneath | length, in a tone of surprise. 
iis window, and broiling it artistically, the young| ‘Yes, Sir. Excuse me, but I think you ] 


man breakfasted and equipped himself for a| this book back yonder by the ercek, did you not: 
walk. He set out at a leisurely pace—for Gull | I saw you sleeping there as I passed down th 
Rock was seven miles away—and as he strolled | shore, and when I returned found the book neai 
down the beach, lingered here and there to ex- | by.” 

.mine some curious shell, or sea-weed, or bit of | In truth Mark had forgotten his sketch-bock 
drift. | when he left his sleeping-place. 

The day grew warm and the walk wasalong| ‘*I am greatly obliged to you,” he said; ‘‘it 
one, but Mark was repaid by the beauty of the| was very careless of me to leave it, and ver) 
view when he arrived. tall white light-house, | thoughtful of you to restore it to me. am 
with its apex painted black, stood boldly out | sorry, however, that you fatigued yourself so.” 
against the sky, now mottled with pearly clouds. | “* Oh, that is nothing. A little exercise never 
The little buildings occupied by the light-keeper | hurts any body, and I am a famous walker.” 
and his men were picturesque enough, with their, Their ways lay in the same direction, so they 
green blinds and red roofs, and a group of stunted, | continued in company, chatting about common- 
storm-swayed cedars gave a cooling mass of dark | place matters until they reached the long, lov 
creen to relieve the brilliancy of the bay. A promontory, on the extremity of which the her 
sveat iron buoy, stained with rust and discolored | mitage stood. 

y the oxydization of its paint, lay like a dead ‘Tt is but a few steps to my den, out yon- 
<ca-monster on the beach, with its chains covered | der,” said Mark; ‘and you scem tired. A 
with a draggled mass of sea-weed, making a capi- | glass of wine will invigorate you. Will you ac- 
tal object to enliven the foreground of the picture; | cept of the poor hospitality I can offer you ?” 
and Mark felt that if he had arranged the scene, As young girls are not generally famous for 


expressly to suit his own eve for the picturesque, | want of curiosity. and as Miss Brydon’s life was 


| 
© 


HOW THE COURSE OF TI 


not diversified by too many novelties, she found a 

refusal impossible ; partially sheltering herself 

under a plea of desiring to examine the sketch- 

book she had saved from loss. She herself was 

fond of drawing, she said, and always liked to 
the work of others. 

Once inside, not an object escaped her quick 
She took in every thing at a glance—th 
with its pile of manuscripts; the book- 

case, laden with well-worn volumes: the fev 
clean dishes and cooking utensils hung in a cor- 
the strange pipes, and antique urns for to- 

co; the handsome rifle and fowling-piece 
pended from the rafters; the fishing-tackle 

r the mantle; the bed, in its curtained al- 
ve; the few pictures, mostly water-color 
ws, with one portrait in oil, representing 

ire Thor! in his shooting costume—in a 
entire inventory of the hermit’s goods 


ind chattels was taken in a moment by his fair | 


simple hospitality of the place 
tofore sacred to quarter-day—had been par- 
ken of by the young lady, she departed, gen- 
refusing Mark’s proffer of escort to the villa. 
‘hat is the matter with you, Lois ?” asked 
mother, that evening; ‘you seem uncom- 

monly dreamy.” 

** I’m sure I don’t think so, mamma. I feel 
, to be sure; but that is my normal con- 


n, you know. Did vou ever notice, mam- | 
a very handsome young man we have 


indlord? im to-day on the 


or Mark, his head was quite full of the 
unwonted experience of the afternoon. When 


he sat on the porch, in the fading twilight, | 


thoughtfully puffing a long chibouque, after sup- 
per, a face kept arising on the pale gray wreaths 


i 


of smoke—a fine maidenly face, with flashing | 


eyes and rosy cheeks—growing, and fading, and 


rrowing, till, angry with himself, he went in| 


and took to his books. 

** Wave I lived here in this way two years,” 
1¢ asked himself, “a living proof of the good of 
veace and solitude, to be finally upset by a girl's 

” 


} 


] 
face ? 


Yet that was the first night in two years, hot 


or cold, dry or wet, fair or stormy, that he had 


really felt lonesome. 

It may have been very foolish—no doubt it 
was—but it was certainly very natural also, for 
Lois Brydon to be suddenly seized with such a 
passion for nature. She passed nearly half her 
time on the beach, and the number of sketches 
she made, the shells and minerals she collected, 
the walking-shoes she wore out, and the facts 
she learned concerning tides, winds, ete., were 
beyond belief. Mark Thorley, too, seemed to 
have less fancy for in-door studies than former- 
ly. He lost the sallow, thin look that he had 
formerly worn, and his shoulders broadened with 
open-air exercise. His dress began to evince 
something of its ancient elegance, and—fata 
sign !—the most of his writings now, instead of 


being learned essays, treatises, ete., were rhythm. | 


LOVE RAN 

ed an red, with lines ending in * sighs, 
ves, lisses,’’ ** kisses,” and the like. Ili 

hermitage bore a neater order in its arrang 
ents, and upon its walls appeared new sket: 


in pencil and in col 


or, executed in a mor 
licate stvle than his own, and bearing the ini 
* in their corners. 
‘truth was just what these tr 
*s indicated. Lois Brydon had thawed the i 
of the hermitage, and was on the most excellent 


terms with its hitherto gloomy and misanthropic 
inhabitant. 

Mrs. Brydon was not altogether in her daugh 
ter’s confidence. She did not know how ir 
mate the young people were, though Lois h 
told her of their gradually formed acquaintan 
ship. Doubtless, had she known, she woul 
have considered it very improper; but Lois w 
quick at reading character, and had divyined tl 
Mark was thoroughly a man of honor—a gentl 
man—and therefore worthy of her compani 
ship. 

Moreover, she loved him! 

One night, after an unusually agreeable after 
noon, Mark persuaded Lois to take supper wit] 
him, in order to test the kind of fare that a re- 
cluse could enjoy. Tis stock of bread, butter 
and eggs, was freshly procured from the neigh- 
boring r LOURKC 3 and he 

fresh fish, wherewith 
broil. The young girl consented ; a1 
per, further enlivened by excellent coff 


bottle of choice Burgundy 


| licious. 


“I will escort you home,” sai 
astonish your good mother by callin 

**She will be astonished, but not displeased, 
| Ithink. She paid you a compliment the other 
day.” 

*“No! did she? What was it 

Guess.” 

Oh, Iean’t. She said I was not so 
| of a fool as I looked, yp rhaps ?” 

No.” 


**'That I knew what good company wa 


‘*That—that—I could cook a blackfish just 
a turn?” 

**No. That is true, but she doesn’t know it.’ 

I can’t guess. Tell me.” 

** Well; she said you were too much of 
tleman, and too handsome—too handsome, mit 
you—to live the life you had chosen, and that 
it was a shame!” 

**Oh, spare my blushes!” 

In light and playful conversation the supper 
passed, and it was not until the dishes were 
cleaned and put away—a task at which Lois 
merrily assisted—that the young folks discov- 
ered it was raining. 

‘Tt is nothing,” said Mark, confidently ; 
wind is westerly ; it can’t rain long.” 

Lois waited, while he smoked his chibouque 
and told her a story—some quaint little fan 
of one of the old writers that he loved. Then 
they made another investigation into the weath- 


4 
ait 
ma, 


HARPER'S 


er, and found t that 

blowing ste 

ame wit 

This beg 

hade of 

‘It is going to be a st 
lull 

ise between th 

No ] 


down 


rain ree. 

o look serious,” said Lois, with 
anxie ty in her brown eyes. 

ire ; but 


can hurry over to the 


rm, s enough 
soon, and we 

drops.” 
e drops. 
upon 
r and louder, 


came, Thick darkness s¢ 


The 


and the waves broke i: 


wind roared 

long 

nes of sheeted foam upon the weather side « 

promontory. 

Lois began to be frightened, and 
to allay her fears, thou 


Meanwhile eve 


Mark did his 
fore- 
rved 


Was 


h he himself 
ry moment se 


ind and rain. It 


W a tempest. 
augment the fury of w 
rm, and one of ¢ xtraordinary 
amma 
young ¢ 

I did 
the 
surely think I am drowned.” 
would be 
veather, Lois. ‘he pi 


through 


not tell her where I was 
house this afternoon, and 

in 
the 


quarries, 


very dangerous to try a wall 
ith is none of 


those old 


a few broken bones 


dayli ht, 

w one might easily get 
attempt.” 

What can we lo? 
before 


*[am in 


‘his storm will not 
morning.” 
t there will be a temporary 


us of a calm could be seen though from 
low. A long windrow of phosphorescent 


1 5 shattered and ever renewed the 
aves broke upon the Point 


as 
, was all that was 
incre noise of 
: and the surf showed that worse weather 


Oonstant 
t to come. 

o'clock, meteorological affairs being 

Lois decided that she would make an 
all yi to gain her home, and 
im she knew her mother must feel. 
ty wra rp d up in Mark’s oil-cloth coat, 
iandkerchief tied over her hat and under 
boldly in the driving 
wind, accompanied by the hermit, who, 
vorld, found 
hands clinging closely to his 
form nestling timidly at his 


t 
} 
ili 


hin she set out rain 
for 
‘first time since forswearing the 
soft white 
md a girlish 
1¢ tremendous gusts sweeping in from the 
thick with salt arly took them off 
eet, and the sharp rain blinded them so 
could scarcely tell they 
Indeed, the only manner in which 
ince with any surety was by Mark’s 


spray, 
that which way 
were going. 
they 
ead with a lantern, which he had thought 
» bring a him, exploring the path for a few 
f et, and then returning for his char Even 
this slow however, Was 


ing: 


and dangerous progress, 

soon abruptly terminated. 
During the quarrying days of the Point a por- 

tion of the promontory had been blasted away, 


its whole width, below the high-water mark, so 
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that at full ti 
the 
cation bet 
inlet had 
ind earth, 


causeway as col be 


le the waves flowed fre« ly throu, 
thus formed, cutting off the 
ween the kiln and the n 

late years, 


inlet 

1ain shore, 
been filled up by sand 

washed into it, and wi: 

desired, with 

growing upon it. T} 

e of the wind, and the s« ite 


had now loosened, 


vy washed awav every 


and even small shrubs 


terrific violen 


influence of the rain, 
bled, and final] 
this filling-up, ic aving a wide torren 
between igged sh , and 
the unhappy travelers isolated upon their rock 
island. 

““My God!” 


his voice audible 


Vest 
ragi 


foaming its J 


shouted Mark, 

e tumult of the 
off! bank is washed 
is still rising !” 
lantern’s light Lois to | 
turned her face imploringly 
Her words were borne f 
uttered; but her 


‘What is to be « 


are cut 

l the tide 

pale, as she 

ward him. 


as the 


a ind 


showed 


soon were 
and gesture ‘said, 
ly enough. 

* Back again!” shoute 
ing toward the kiln; 
here. The inlet is 
Niagara!” 

She clung to him now in terror, 
missively 


ten fect deep, and 
and went s 
back to the hern itage, whence ac] 


the di 


1 fire-light glowed out rkness an 
gloom. 

Thank Heaven, 
said he, as he close » door and cast 
around the dry and ee apartment. 
‘Yes; lat rible night—” 

be helpe 


xXalious, isnt 


are t out of 


moment ; cant 


awkward, though—very vi 
a little. 
Lois,” 

anyhow. 

I will get up a late 
know, by-and-by 
! <All 
larmed.” 
embarrassment 


Both laughed 
Never mind, 
have a pleasant 


said Mark; 
We 


time will re 


and draw. re 
trifle, 
famously merry 
is, that your mother 
After the first 
imme he had 


and sing 
—just a 


sup] 
and 


sorry abc 


you 
shall be 
will bé so a 
yore 

laid down went on quit 

loud to her from his 
mended the strings of 
mandoline that ornamented the wall, and the 
sang all sorts of ] leasant songs, They sketche 
each other’s portraits; and Mark made a ding) 
India-ink drawing of their supposed appearance 
when they discovered the inlet. 

Thus the time passed charmingly till aft 
midnight, when the y began to feel hu ngry, 
hermit—a of hermit now! 
brought his culinary knowledge into play 
more. 

The supper and coffee finished, they sat 


perously, 
ite books. 


the strange sort 


mestically as old married people. Mark 
whifted thnghtfl away at his fragrant cherry- 
stemmed chibouque, and Lois, seated in his : 

gazed meditatively at some prop! 


in the coals, 


on each side . the fire-} lace as quic iy and do- 
it 


wo 


chair, 1etic pic- 


tures 


shifted. It was 
q northeast, and the 
™m, 
te away, 
tl 
ve 
up t 
d way: 
. k rcss | 
ne?” plain 
man, point 
tl e tO st: 
 — 
an 
in t b- 
calm 
gor 
vi 
the 
wa e can 
no 
att 
qua 
wit 
h 
t i 
ny 


HOW THE COUR 


**T say—” began Mark, s 


he discontinued his observat 


uddenly, but looking 
ion. Lois had 
en into a peaceful slumber, so he preferred 
ok at her without awakening her. 
» fitful red light of the played 
face, bringing out its fine, high-bred fe 
h relief of shine and shade. Het 
s with their long black lashes concealed 
an expression of holy 


s, but 
Her v 


for want of vivacity. 
*, somewhat disheveled by the 


fire across 


blue 
grave calm 
alth of 
night's 
pt down in Wavy masses upon her 
So she sat, her head bowed a little 
y lips parted in slumber, her fain 
ssly folded on her lap—a picture fit to 
ke a hermit of a lover, or a lover of a hermit 
Long and earnestly did Mark stu 
m of and duty. 
have been I ¢ not 

gently knocke d the 


' 


idy this love- 
What his 


guess, 


vis 


repose 
i 


alf audible 


rk sat musing by 

apartment unti 
with a pretty 


narrow 
hing, 


cious of hat awoke her, 
was only a dream. 


it 
it 


inguillity of 
“asure ¢ 
r reader, y 

theories ; 

that Li so incompar- 
Mark not help 
and so he kissed her! 
ld light of da 


gray 
ine in the lowering east, 


1imself, 
) wn was beginning to 
and the fury of the 
By eight oC lock 
prepared, with Lois’s 
over 1 ha | nearly 
low tide, too, and 
ce for crossing the inlet was at 
the tempest was liable to 
larder of the hermitage was run- 
1 if imprisoned there much 
longer, the horrors of starvati be added 
to their other sufferings. 
Sallying forth they found th 
» inlet, through whi a fi 
roared 
brawling s 
In a 


were lo ‘ke 1, 


1 to be abating 
1 another meal 
was 


m seeme 


it tl 
It was time for dea 
for 
in, an the 
ing low: 


arise 
that, 


het 
it 


and 
had 


way 
ul torrent 
mtained 
which one could e: 
nts Lois and her mother 
half fainting, in each other's arms. 
Mrs. Brydon had sat in her chamber 
same in which Squire Thorley died—1 y a sea- 
ward-looking window, trying to pierce the thick 
darkness with her eyes, the whole night long. 
The servants—much as they loved Lois’s gentle 
presence—could not 


th 
night before, now ec 


ream, across 


step. few mome 


—the 


be prevailed upon to make 


TRUE 
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itiless elements 
‘or lost, the 
calm and tearles 


grief was swal 


wn my i Vj 
** Do no eak of it, Madame, 
isure I found in ext 


ti 


I be g of vou 


nding these rud 


spitali 


sto ones thy as your daug 


rh 


17 


irk] 
ndsome face, git 
Mrs. Brydon 1 
With ana 
Hiave 
tly, 


ala i 
oked from one 

Imost comical expression, 


thought, my cl 1, 
that will aris 
he 


bout it.” 


id Mark, « 


way 


rerly ; 
them t 

quire, Ma 

ive that of 
assumption of tli 
shall then have 

tl 1iough ithe SS 


word: 


neerning my charg “a not say my wife? 
Lois blu still, 
ce away, covered it with one hand. 

: Mark to take. 

it is,” said Mrs. Brydon; 
two have been playing the game of hearts, 

loses to the other. There! 


‘ssing ?” 


shed more a 


it is, 
in each 
bl 
She patted their head 
ly, and a solitary r 
through the cloud-ri 
like a ben licti 
The 
relapsed into its ancient 
house and shooting-box : 
rand ] 
the old Squire’s day. 


a ** notable he 


do you want 


but 1 
ne, | 


playfully, 
of 
ts, illuminated their faces 
} 


ving- 
Ly reaking 


on from above. 
hermitag now. It has 
idition of summer- 
but the villa is 
pulousness never seen it 
Mrs. Brydon reigns ther 
usewife;"? and when Lois 
ig may be of service in lig 
the self-imposed duties her mother 
the old lady laughs at the idea. 
There » my ¢ hild,” 
with I 


Da 
withou tv 


in a 


state of splend 


supreme, 


ests that she 


rhten ing 
has chosen, 
she says, ‘‘ go and plas 
bies. Mark can never spoil thei 
ur help.” 


your 


Yet Mark does ie best to encompass that end 


And now, 
littl 


have 


my dear reader, let me indulge in 
I flatter myself that I 


performed a miracle. Did you ever—O 


gush of egotism. 


more than one effort to face thi a 
and so, giving her only chil 
f poor lady had sat alone, in a “ 
to agony, until daylight. As soon as the storn a 
permitted she had sent out several parties of and 
] neighbors and servants to institute a general a 
i search al mngesh re. Before these returned, hoy ae 
y ever, Lois was restored to her, and her gre: ae 
wed up by a great jov. 
t She heard the story of th strange night passe oe 
, by Mark and Lois in the hermitage with a gra- ae 
; cious but significant smile, 
“IT do not know what to say to you, M ee 
f Thorley,” said she, “ nor how to express to y = 
] the gratitude I feel for the kindness you hay 
1 
I 
his} k- and a fine ¢ lor suffused hi 
en sentence, only HE, came to his lips. rhestnes 
Yes; Tam tired of this eternal introspection the othe 
—there is a better life than this—” si 
Phe rain plashed and beat; the wind howled 
id moaned; the waves rose and fell in angry : 
rus upon the sharp-toothed rocks without; from this ror =; be 
but within, all was peace, and calm, and rest. will be in a shocking state of mind : Pe Ae 
Mark , or noiselessly paced Lois blushed. ie 
t! Lois awoke—awoke “T have thought of it,” s a 
! ise, as if she was ‘Sand I have also thought 
cor ut dared n it speak evil tongues—or, at lea t, t 
fit peak at their own peril. 
In sooth, was m her own fancy, that tender dame, is your consent—I t 
pressure of his lips to hers? Or had he. em- y ur daughter already to 
ldened post of protector to Lois. J] Mee 
tlus to 
My y 


NARPER'S 


vou 


wise y ins aut 1 naiden !- lid 
of 


ever | 


re course 
true love ra 


: fair pages and marvel 


n, no wealthy but headstrong 


irent, no sad circumstances 


THE 
AND THE 
I. 
DARBY DYCE were very 
Thespian profi 
if of a cannon 
and tr 


M.C’S 


AND MRS. 
‘ra of the ssk 
the 
a 


ppy m 
York, 


mb m 
burstil 
politict 
* into keeper of a second-class bo: 
ein Washington City 
but tl 

n to sce 

he 
an in history ; 
1im to the v 
re the 
from Capitol Hil 


equently, 


in, 


1 It was an eccen- 
Darby insisted upon 
the n of 
declared to be 


inaugurati 


m1 


‘ry mout 


ceremonies 


n’s m whet can- 


non burst, lost an and 


missed the 


Darby suddenly 


Presidential sight-seeing. 

being gone, the sympathizing Jack- 

him a Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms to 
Representatives—a 

over the 


oecupacion 
Ss mnaae 
he Ho 
manager 
body, to direct and 
their y and behind the flats. 
A sym] ath izing administration. contributed its 
patronage—in the shape of 
lobby me and Washington loungers—to 
Mrs. Dyce’s boarding-house on the Georgetown 
Road when ended the third week of the 
mber which the Jackson administration 
r to see, Mr. and Mrs. Darby Dyce had 
been for eight years on the Jackson stage, per- 
forming the parts which fate, as aforesaid, had 
assigned to them. 

The Christmas holidays were coming, 
to use Darby’s theatrical announcement at the 
breakfast-table— Congress was approaching a 
festival mile-stone, at which the political coach 
must pull up for dinner and a shaking off of 
the way-side dust. 

Darby, on the morning in question, was strut- 
ting up and down the rotunda of the Capitol, 
awaiting the arrival of a brace of pages, who 

re to be instructed as new appointments, vice 
Dobbs and Boggs removed for sundry illicit 
traflickings in members’ franks. As he walked, 
he seemed the apotheosis of the Government— 
an Atlas carrving the Capitol on his shoulders, 
sublimely indifferent to the Minerva at the 
Speaker's desk, or to the Mars at the ¢ )pposition 
benches, or to the Court of Venus in the Senate 
galler He appeared to look around for ac- 


sonite 
sort of $ 
messengers and pages of that 
their entrances and exits, 
both before 


doings 


department clerks, 
mbers, 


and 


last 


Was 


and— 
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| simply met, loved, 
| mization of fate 
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of poverty and sep: 


, have amend: the hay 
of 


heroine. They h 
and married, without anat 
—without wailing over the ** 
without nonsense. 
bid you farewell, aoe reader, in t} 

consciousness of having refuted S 
last, 


pul my 


hard world”— 
Let me 

rts le 

omon’s dictum by pro 


in a word, 


comf 


somethir 


hg, at 


*new under the sun.’ 


tEAM, 


HAPPY NEW-YEAR. 


knowledgment of y and greatn 
anding the lost Pleiad in his phrenol 
more did lyssc tremble } 
Polyphemus than did the pages before t! 
of Darby Dyce. The expectant two y 
and the orb was im patient. Pres 
upon one ¢ f them. 
now, 


s dignity 
withst 
firmament. 
fore 


sit ‘ah! 


bodes nothing ar 


xclaimed 
mencement 
to your future 
“If you pleas 
shrinking from pica into lo 
d to r - him over and over and thr 
and through, “it was all along of 
man who aie a package 
Hotel. e asked was Ta 
and he d me a bundle 
mail, “Pub lic dockyments, 
per broke, and them wa 
* Varlet that 
him you were not 
port the Constitution, 
and construes it- 
the 
you pry 
washing-documents 
The page from k Nng-} 
as the orb became 


success 


Sir,” answered the 
ng-primer, as t! 


seemet 

“l to Gadsby 

and I said 


shir 
why did 


cle: 
u are, 
sworn into ¢ 

s Darby Dyce 1 
that you were 

! And, pag 

into he 


yet 
scenes 


primer shr: 
sed with dignified ra 
but listen to 
too, Sir!” winking t 
‘ Ni 
of 5 


my 


ink into yx 
ecli] 
Naught extenuate, Sir, 
wise counsel ; 


other 


and you, 
messenger into the interview. 
just imagine yourself Laertes, eac 
and I will be your Polonius—and this is 
Always be punctual; and it will follow, 
as the night the thou canst not then ! 
late to any Congressman. Don’t forget th 
shoes that make light noise. Keep ready ey 
short tongue, long ears. Blab not without, 1 
yet within. Serve all who ask; and every Sat- 
urday night meet me in room No, 
And, above all, remember you serve your c 

try and General Jackson. Now, into tl 
Hall and ask for Dutch Mike, the head pag 
who will set you to your several tasks.” 

A portentous shadow here crossed and ol l 
ated the shadows of the retreating messengers 
whose exits were as sudden as if they had gol 
through traps in the floor. It was the shadov 
of the Honorable Lysander Lillington, of Lil- 
lington Dale—that terrific M.C., foeman to jobs, 
corruption, and the lobby! 


h one 


vice: 


day, 


8 for stipend. 
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| 
= * And sweetly, on and on, 
ie Calming it t long-wished-for end, 
al Full to the banks, close on the promised good %* 
Look back upon th: 
uncle, no obdurate | 
hy! 
4 | 
in New 
convel 
formed 
in -ho 
tric de 
tric det 
tin is 
Grener 
only a 
the « 
mec 


rning, Darby,” sa 

nood of the Ad 

morning? Does it retrench, or ! 
int? Are we reducing those useless exer 
cences of legislation called pages, or : 
adding to the number?” And h 


ire 
ere the l 

vy gestured toward the plac 

‘le-headed Laertes had stood. 


stitution—no more, no 


“We leave 


Let the nati 


eoa in bed, I 
Your downfall approa 
are numbered!” 


» gestured as if address 


had number 


seemed to get 


from the tim 
inv rebellion ullitication thre 
r Lillington, etook himself to 
law library of the Supreme Court, and inquirin 
‘or a duplicate Report of the Secretary of 
Preasury, sat down to examine some statisti 
und mentally resolving to soon move for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the domestic habits of the 


cervi 
librarian up stairs 


Ww! ta ail at {st , and s rs, and bat- 
crowd in the rotunda had now become it t 
ite large, as the hour for »dlav’s session 


d, and Darl 


ropriate duti 


in pursuit of 
s. Mingling with the shu 
eet was a buzz whi » confu 
into one sound all the conversation of t 
ing groups. The buzz went up to the dom 
down to the pavement again, and then boundi 


up to the pillars bounced back to the walls, 


ran along these in every direction, 


an English traveler, 

the porticoes, and down the steps, and through survivors of the old A 

the pa and up the broad avenues, ai lantly fought for their freedom. 
the Government buildings, and fed the The old man took off his hat in acknowlec 


ment offices, and encountering counter | rent, and the sear disclosed seemed to g 
provingly. 


reduplicated the buzz on hotel steps and i 
bar-rooms, to finally cireumys 


ir, too, that your country neglects 
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mansion, and become a drowned b 
s marshes of the Potomac. i 
- Che buzz, or something else, seemed to sadly : 
confuse an old man, who, apart from all t ee. 
1 groups, stood before one of Trumbull’s revolu- 
stance of th who crouched at his heels, obliy s of the dan- vee 
where the dou ger his tail was expose rr it invited the t re 
* Merely a subi jess,” of the passers-by to that crushing amusement 
answered the sergeant. MEE retrench- which belongs to Washington life. The master ae 
ment to you Whigs when you get in power. looked at the picture in utter unconcern of the ire 
Those pages belong on your side of the chamber.” crowd, and t] dog Linto the face of the old Bean 
‘*Small use tome. DoJ frank even public man with that earnestness which belongs to a ae 
letters? Do / encumber mail-bags with dirty canine appreciation of pat-and-bone kindness. a 
linen or fraudulent rhetoric? Who, less than I The veteran was past the Psalmist’s verge of life. 7 
lo, robs the Government of pens, sealing-wax, He leaned upon a stout J ry staff; and his a 
or knives? HEBon answer!” ttitude, lifting the red nnel « p under his id 
The Hon. Lysander addressed himself to a large-brimmed hat, displayed a few white 1 be 
knot of loungers hard by, although he looked at. cireling a huge sear, that was like to glow and ag 
the sergeant. fade in the patriotic sunlight reflected from t] 
‘¢*T am even now on my way to the Library battle scene on the canvas in the panel ee 
1 person, to perform my own p duty.” ‘So , Ranger rage, my old dog; 1 Be 
‘Not open yet,” replied Darby, with official a few months we will win it,” muttered t] oe 
lacrity man, turning from the artist to the crouchit ‘ 
‘*OFf course not!” continued the M.C. animal. 
might have known it. Ten o'clock a.m. is about It sprang up from lIethar in an instant, and eee 
the hour that the librarians take their Adminis- with a] rk of j ful 1 ise | l toward the : 
tion! ies! The days ‘Hello! you Sir!” growled a voice from be- esr 
of these hind a pillar; ‘*we don’t allow d in her ‘ 
Here some imag- take it out—take—” 
nary mass meeting in the distance; but conti- i the figure of on the watchmen eat By 
dl nt of being heard at least by the rotunda, forth; but as he y the ld man strete} : 
loungers and Darby, or perhaps hy the stray re-| his staff over the animal protectingly, his ton _— 
porter who was purchasing a sour apple in the changed. j 
corner. ‘*Oh, Captain Sherburne, is it vou? You're 
Five hundred M.C.’s in previous years, in the privileged, vou know ; but please keep him quict, a 
same place, MBe1 the days of the re- for ’xample’s sake.” ae 
public; but they HE on very sunshin- “Who is that?’ ked a by-stander of the pe 
ingly, and in orderly sequence, nevertheless.) watchman, as the old man and the dog moved = 
So, shaking his head as the f hundred before on to the next paintit the Surrender at York- 
town—that now fascinated both master and dog. 

‘*Captain Sherburne, Sir; one of the revolu- 2s 
tionary heroes; been here these many years, try- eo 
ing to get the Bill for half-pay ] 1. Spunky 
old fellow, too. Stuck to the business well. We 
all know him here. Senator Wright, last spring, ee 
took un the Bill 1 ite v Clay 
lots of money. Dare say he needs it. 

f- The by-stander, approaching the old hero, took 
off his hat in salute, 

‘¢Sarvant, Sir,” said the veteran, and Ranger 

1 winked the same thing. ae 

- “You are an old soldier, I hear,” began the = 

W ap- 
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souvenir bottles and plate—“‘ but I see 


at ul 


» held out a mistake: my old eyes deceive me sometime - | 
thought I saw Committee Room over the door :’ 
that shrank and he began bowingly to move ou 
* Hold on, bow-wow,” sponded t] 
man, throwing a bit of cheese ] layfully t 
dog, who merely sniffed it and looked 
if the place was 2 wigwam of peace wh 


salt might be ace ptably partaken. 
**For shame, Bob!” interrupted Smug. n 


urning around from his seat at a corner t bl 

is old Captain Sherburne and 

one of the Capi 

The stranger, too astonished or bewilder for **Sarvant, Sir—vou |] 


tol instituti 
lave the 
‘said the Captain, advanein 


immediate utterar ig, While iver, 
hand, at which Ranger is ©} as i WW perceiving in his master’s movements tha; 
i rwas not the order of the d iy, snapped dow 
» cheese and came toward the table for mor 
* Samuel Smucker, Esquire, familian ly call 
responded Bob, doing 
wish—* Depa 
tee on Claims, ai 
‘the depth of | though upon its shi 
see you are of- | the victor clon y 


ipt and wrong— ** Hush!” cried Smug, 
the language.” can’t you?” 
| the veteran, not} I want to see the Chairm in,” continued 
pointing with his | Captain, taking a chair. 
it of the American ** Ta, ha, ha! d’ye hear that, Smug 2” uC 
how young—un-| Bob; ‘wants to see the Chairman ? So do we 
don’t we, Smug? D’ye see this pile of papers ¢ 
nt in contemplation they want to see him, too. Gaze on these { 
r perceiving, made | walls; they'd like to see him. 
ase himself | come next year, or the year 
from the dog’s crouch lare. The English **Ts it about your Bill 
man stood as if ting the soldier tosay some-| ing for silence from Bob. 
thing more got that 


engrossing, He advanced an xtend i “*Well, you see as how I’ve been there.” 
hand. 


1 
an- 


swered the ve teran, ‘‘and the person in cl 


** Sarvant, Sir—sarvant,” said » oll man, | looked over a apers ; said this Com- 


al 


takingit, and now recolleeting the matter. ““You ad it. 
don’t know an old soldier in this land. He asks | Mavbe it’s Pensions, thoug] 
charity only from his Government.” i zit 


1 ig to himself. ‘In these d: 
So, with a hearty shake of the hand, the in-| thing gets mixed up.” 
er on the old soldier’s meditations mingled ** It’s been in all three in my time,” said th 
with the groups, and Captain Sherburne, attended | old man, somewhat querulously, 
Nv his dog, moved down the east passage toward ** Here, take a drink,” cried Bob, recalled t 
Committee rooms—Ranger turning his sense of hospitality by (what he called in 
about to look angrily at the picture, as if his mas- confidence to Smug afterward ‘*the thirsty tone 
ter’s troubles were somehow connected with that. | of the he arty old buck.” ‘ And it’s prime ale— 
The room which he sought had over the door | best in the distri i~ 
**Committee on Claims.” He knocked at it,and| “ Thank you. arva ir!” responded t] 
immediately a good-humored voice cried ‘*Come | old man, taking the glass. ‘* Your health, Si: 
' 


in!” and he entered. —and yours !”’ 


“ Bow-wow-wow,” said a facetious gentleman, ** And all our healths—bow-wow included.” 
at a table on which were a brace of bottles and a! added the facctious clerk of the responsible a1 
plate of crackers. “ Look here, Smug, here’s a attentive Committee. 
bow-wow come for relief.” } ‘**And success to the Bill, too,” inte rpolatc 
The facetious gentleman was a youth just in-| Smug 


stalled as Clerk of the Committee. Smug (short ** Been in all three Committees ih my time,’ 
‘or Samuel Smucker, Esquire) had been an old | re peated the old man, setting down his glass, and 
artinent Clerk since the Monroe era of good wiping the ale-froth from his lips with a whit 
ling, and who did the researches and statistics | handkerchief, on which was w ritten his name, 
littee, in the neat, Italian hand of a lady. 
sarvant, Sir”’—becan the old At the sight. of it Smug jogged Bob, and said. 
1¢ Young gentleman and his! softo vo 


of my veneration for valor :” and he 
purse 
; Down went the hat over the sear, 
into an angry white t, and 
: cane with a sharp sound on th ve! 
n a Shary ind the pave! 
i vas a low growl, too, from the dk 
a) ** Englishman! do vou dare to it 
soldier?” said the Captain, again and 
**trac’-ing his cane on the floor, while the d 
cr 
ta 
= 
said Smug. 
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** Grandfather of the 

that 
Ah, inde 


a 


pre 
you saw 
said Bob to h 
tantly | own from the 
» had been sitting, he advanced to the 
» had just then been introduced, : 
by the hand, patting 
to the table. Rememb 
Bob. It's 
nees have with young m 


the best of ly 


imself ; 

table, o1 

ok 
ind 
the dog in: 
frances 
vs confused 


aw 


n wh 


\ ay 


into ladvlike 
1 you're 
man, coupling the frie 
“and I'm 
in your keeping.’ 
is it?” whispered Bob to Si: 


ig shook his head, and 


and replied, in whis- 
Military Affair 
Phe vetera 

repeat 
‘It’s been 


n apparently 


in all three i 


to know something al 


n my time; 
l 

lropped from the Pension-list in 1s 
rought me first to Washington, with Law- 
M » married my daughter. Hk 
mistake. I 
s alive; but Mary’s dead, too, and 
y Agnes left. Dear Agnes! The 

for her—and you'll help tl i 

all three’s had it. Then I came agai 

help pass this Bill—” 
And here the vet 
utterings, 
in filled. 
‘[ say, Smug, what is this preci 
lking of ? 
me, 
‘Oh, a Bill for giving half-pa 


lutionary officer 


ut 
an 
} 


iti 


se, Wh 


if. 


he wa 


They said it was all a 


ran fell off int 
the glk 


rent 


taking iss whi 


rad 
il] 
il 


Bill he’s 
Remember [ve just Post 
won't you ?” 

y to the Revo- 
I've heard s iy that Congress 
passed such a bill very early in the Government. 
But before the money was raised another Con- 
gress repealed it. Daniel Webster, who's a good 
friend to the old soldiers, s \vs it’s vested rights, 
The 
t got swamped up 
The old ‘un’s right; it has been in all 


at 


id Congress is bound in honor to pass it. 
House did vote it once, but i 


ses. He's lived here, urging it, for 

1 Wright put it through the Senate 
spring; but the House is 
yw the Kinderhooker is in.” 


‘* Talking of 


getting economical 


economy,” said Bob, a bright 
a seeming to strike him, ‘* that reminds me 
Lillington—he’s on both Committees.” 
és answered Smug. ‘* Why, Bob, 
your improving! He’s minority man on both, 
beeause he loves to go in for 
The Opposition always go in for econom) 


Wavs 


So he is,” 
economy, eh ? 
And Smug winked with that sa 
statesmanship supremely felt by all D 
clerks of twenty years’ service. 
** Captain, it has 
emphasis on the wor 


t occurred to us 


the Hon. 


1 Claims and 


‘ ys’ 


1 


sander Lillington is upon 


I 


lil- 


and thinking 
**the Hon. Lysander 
ry-box himself, and 


trouble, 


Is a Woll 
sa 


ght be a fight and vi 


niternat 


ir privat 


enjoyment neatly ; ted into a C 
any in Washingtor 
head of “$ 


a ngeression 
sandwich, th 


bite upon and 


Adams man, he had li 


Opposition, and was 
rank f 


likely 


r four years longer. 
s constituency, which, to do him 


ly deserved to hold, so far as 


He was, how 

with his own importat 

rather extreme notions of economy. 
judgment was often warped 
wronged by his head ; bet 


a Bor 


, and his heart often 
these 

to compere ney, nd 
life, he had followed 
He had never mar- 


ween two ¢ 


ic, 


ion. 
} 


OF ills Swi 


ge said, having 
But he had ; 
r, and 


had educated him t 
Ned Leslie, 
the Burke 


the Ed- 


other- 


stiny with a w 
j d on by 
king @ most respectable 


alphabet from the autograph 
cated at Harvard 
the law school), a 


ing with 


younger : 
iis cradle,” sai 


iimse] 


y for the political hortieu] 

grapes thus forced refused to ripen ; 
hough fond of his law, his poetry, 
literature, and as good a castle-builder 
s lives under the age of twenty-five, had be- 


rouguiyv adi 


Washit 


and 


9 


ist 


ed with his one year’ 
, and the political con- 

society surrounding him. He wa 
his uncle know it, out of regard to his 

titude for his kindness. At first 
The kinsman’s 
ties of place left him much 
f and while tl flatter- 
himself that Ned was journeying from com- 


igton 


asonably unhappy. 


] 
i@ uncie 


irming 


} 


ws at tary Affairs, and if you call on him at his roon : heh 
you'll out all about it. 
** Sarvant, Sir!” said the soldier, rising fron ae, 
his incoherence as Smug addressed him. “Thank 
you; Ill go there to-night.” 
‘+ Better leave the dog behind,” said Bob, ; 
opening the door, 
grand-daughter : | 
dog on the Trea - a 
t age, and there 1) 
don see.” 
ciety And so the old man left the sub-Committe i 
1s ils 
ery. 
The honorable gentleman alluded to was a a 
now Cight years = 
to be in the same 
a life-lease 
ntal ability 
r, painful. 
and held 
Hence his 
having a tast a 
ricd—the de: » as the pgos- 
sips of his villas ft him a tru 
lover through life. ted the sor pi 
of a deceased sist 
follow in his own footste] a4 
wise Edmund Burke Lillin 
added by the guardian-1 m7 
mund, and n te stone; 
and the Lil t of adk p- aaa 
tion: tl tribute to a 
, had been edu- Tan 
of tw nt} three : 
was his kinsman at Washington, 
carefully adjusting and sealing the ladder of pol- is 
ities, 
t **TTe shall be as William Pit 
educated to statesm: nship from 
l the honorable uncle, feeling HIE every inch : 
1 Pitt the elder. 
A 


mittee-room to committee-room, or cramming i 


haunting the levees of the gre: 
quenting House and Senate, and s 
the Pitt, the 


sweetest solace for his 


rary, or 
» become American 


found the 


town Road he had 

ed with interest the graceful bearing 
ing woman whom he had seen daily en 
Creor 
Ileart—a_ scholar A 
had left to fan y only a 
One ¢ 
men approach from a 
ard acry. A few bounds 
among them, 
, and gallantly beating off the party, 
of the drunken loungers about Wash- 


Sacred or a teacher. 


spiteful vail, 


tracery of th 


the 
however, 
features. vening, while on 
horseback, he 
lane tow he 
of his thorough-bred, 


dismounted 


and he was 


who were 
ington. 
It 


every 


is an old story, and one which happens 
day thing old 

Then shut down 
the windows of Beauty's conservatories, and keep 
Cupid out in the cold; and let his arrows rust, 
ind the little god freeze sight 
of roses and tulips! 

The young lady, lifting her vail, beamed from 
her features (no need of fancy now, Master Ned ; 
and, oh! how short-sighted that fancy of yours 
had been!) such loveliness of gratitude that Ned 
then and there carried no heart of his own back 
to his saddl 
uncle and nephew prosecuted together their emu- 
lations of Pitt the elder and Pitt the younger, 

Ned felt bound to eall the next morning. 
Fate put his hand on the knocker just as the 
ened, her walk. 
Ile must do escort-duty so far as the convent 
door. He had to talk as he went. Common 
politeness demanded all these. But the Muse 
of History thinks that it was more than com- 
mon politeness which discovered for Ned, during 
the hour’s walk, that she was named Agnes 
Montrose, and was an orphan daughter an 
teacher in the convent in whose faith her father 
had, on his dying bed, requested her to be in- 
structed. 

She was the grand-daughter of Captain Sher- 

une. His small pension was barely enough 
But 
mentally as she had been phys 
et v 


t 
somewhere 


i But is every 
n heart-stories to be rejected ? 


to death, even in 


\ 
t 
if 


> or to the rooms at Gadsby’s, where 


door oj and she came out for 


to give him necessaries, as as gifted 
ally; and her 
ice and Madonna-like demeanor won for 
enough of salary to eke out handsomely the 
for grandfather and herself. The 
Sisters would have wished her to live with them : 


sW 
her 


wavs of life 


but could she desert the aged relative who was 
pursuing Congress for that which he knew would 
give his darling Aggie subsistence and comfort. 
when life, pension, and affection should be left 
it the cemetery gate? And she sang in the 
Chureh of sridget’s, too: which employ- 
ment added a trifle more of income. 


St 


This, and more than this—unnecessary to 
here explain—did Ned learn in his repeated 
visits to the boarding-house of Mrs. Dyce, where 
lived Captain Sherburne and his grandchild. 


retown school of the Ladies of 
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The old veteran ci 
Was, 
child, 


proud 


to inquire 
Ile knew him as the 


and that was enough. 


who Ned 
benef: of his 
Darby Dyce was 
to have for visitor at his house the rish 


ictor 


nephew and heir of the Congressman: aj 1 

asked no questions and told no tales; though he 
often theatrically thought, ‘ Maybe if the Hon, 
his Pitt the younger was in love 
with a pensioner’s grand-daughter, and forsakit 
the thorny paths of 


Lysander knew 


politics for the roseate lanes 
of love, he might not be so well pleased, 

‘ent and guileless girl: as ign 
of the world’s ways as if she had been a dweller 
in the Shetland Isles. only knew that Ned 
was good and kind to her, and had a rich unc! 
who was equally good and kind to him, and that 
she was happy when they were tog r, and 
he staid av 
had read the s 
elonged to his prototyy 
and was worshiped so lovingly by him for 


Was an 


She 


was 
Ned 


the la 


missing something when 
the sly young Pitt 
lv-slipper which 
his marriage to his country; and he knew ver 
well that he was in love, and laving up for hi 
self either a large fund of happiness or an in 


culable amount of misery without any medit 


sum. So he concealed his affections and 


timacies from the uncle, and went on dly, 
The Hon, Lysander 
might have found the thing out had he been ar 
early riser, for Ned and Agnes were always to- 
gether at the When the trem! 
soprano voice from the choir throt 
the sacred ght be 
moistened Protestant eyes down stairs belong 
to Ned. But an M.C. in Washington at chureh ? 
Pre} osterous ! 

Ned had only arrived in Washington the d ; 
He had been detained 
by business of his uncle, who preceded him by a 
fortnight. And when the elder and the young 
Pitt parted at the Capitol gate—the f to 
hunt up his library statistics and air his rhetoric 
with Darby Dyce, the younger had briskly walked 
toward the Georget 

While Ned was endeavoring physically t 
eatch up with his thoughts, that had already 
reached the premises and were seated in t! 
parlor waiting for her coming and for his tard) 
steps, Agnes prepared for her school. 

How often those thoughts of Ned had gone up 
to her room, picturing it like a temple where 
saints were on the walls and angels sculptured 
overhead, and all the loveliness of piety hallowin; 
the sacred place! The temple was a small room 
twelve by nine—builder’s measurement. The 
carpet was faded, and the bedstead and chairs 
and table were of elderly mahogany. The man- 
tle-piece was wooden, and the doors yearn d for 
paint. But what fairy made one forget all this 
in admiration of the fresh lilac wall-paper; and 
of the frost-work of curtains, clothing the win- 
dows and covering the bedstead, as in winter the 
ugly shrub-oak is dotted into beauty by the new- 
ly-fallen snow; and of the dazzling toilet-cloth, 
which seemed built up into a wedding-cake pin- 
cushion; and of the hyacinths and camelias on 


hoping all would be well. 


church. 
thrilled 
ulifice, you n those 


sure 


before our story begins. 
rmer 


house, 


| 
1 
nephew had 
Tn hi 
ah often 1 
fa 
: tcrin 


the corner-table, just be 
of the cabinet paintings over the mantle ; 
of the prie-dieu in the embroidered templet 
the bed; and of the parterre of muslin, silks, 
and baregés by the half-opened closet-door ; and 
of the atmosphere of refinement which med 
to belie mahogany and paint and Geor 
instead of palace s 
was it, but that one which wat 


S¢ 

etown 
id, whispering 
it fairy 


over all women’s home-temples, and 


whi 
blesses t] 
recollections and 


hen we are behind the d 


mannish lif ours with its 


ot 


1 
reminiscences even 


r are 


» best of all things to admire there was the 

n the looking-glass 

Lit mirror), It t 

tying bonnet-strings. The hat, a coquettish bl 


showed her in the act of 
vy, hinting of summer on the outer braids, ail 
tted with golden wheat grains, but suggestive 
le, where the quilted lilae silk re- 
ted the thrifty oil-silk between, and came 
mudly out to tinge the cheeks that had no nee 
» when Ned was by. How would he have 
loved to stand there, and with the glance 
loverly absence 
» th 
that one co 


iter insic 

pee 

of ting 

proceeacs 


» always prepares, | 


auburn hair—like flossy silk 


uld see wher 
1 crushed the 
» worshiped the blue eyes, 
1im always in the church as sain 
10se nicl ‘ching brows, and 
curtains were the lashes to be dropped 
But Ned was a 


ley 
tender fibres. 


1es were the a 


il 
l 


p time was over! 


of t 
him he bounded forward, and, 


ing her hand, 
chevalier to that rescue which had led to their 
frien 


Iship 


Ned!” 

Not much in those two words a 
up in clear type—is there ? 
up the 


at that cor 


Can anv printer set 
yi 
tones wl 


ner by the Georgetown Road? 
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ginning to bloom; and’ knot wh 


nd int 


seemed to invite some new. with the weight of figures a 


s they stand | had 


ich belonged to their utterance | 


ich women 


Was tliat 
Beethoven waltz. 
Ned, for t! 


lopement, har 


see 


juested that n 
er s d be 


m school 


nou seen i 


except by a 
I've pr 


tet 


sculling over the dirty ocean of worldli- | ise, and it’s for ex 


And she hurri 


aerment, repeat 


. leaving him in a bewil- 


If the word 


Ned would have ment” and * prom 


tone which, if the 


wk |} would have frightened 


grandeur and 
his nephew. Bu 
the diamond For: 


out of thy 


we 


e-not trom going 


cushion, unk 


agpie that is watchi 


is evening. ss has adjourned over 
hristian he 
The buzz which 


r over th 


vs in toker the ( liday 
ias been for 
now se 


nt lights of he 


like, the 
No 
to enter the it of ‘upl 
Lysander Lillin I 


guished ec 


tel ante- 
part Ol UZ wever, 

That 
ig. Mlist 
and red book 
Viles’s 


ference 


} 
li 


ntl tabie ata r 


is open ¢ i 
ibrarian must have got through 


his coc 
t of the books scattered on the ch: 
! The ional book-ro 
dently been placed under heavier contri- 
bution than the rules allowed. 

3ut the Honorable member had aris 


now stood bv tl | 


sigh 
I 


round shelves of the nat 


the window, ad 


ress] 
il ll 


Now that was all which was said at the mect- | inary mass meeting in the distance. 


Four too, since the last 


And I've an idea that if you had seen th 


months gone by, 


me out upon the cheek, in all its pride, | were mentally expa 


the bonnet, and had heard that sigh from 
h Ned's watch-pocket in the new vest, you 


yeneat 


an unbounded expanse of vacant | 
vision, ending tn marshes; constituency 
nd the marshes 
themselves, 
ic is In the midst of a glowing sentence, & 


would have placed small reliance upon the omis- | you may see by the majestic wave of his hand, 
sions of any of those words like “ darlings” and | when a knock at the door rouses him. 


“loves.” 
quickly from any dictionary. 

First a pause, w’ en the eyes only were sp 
ing; and then she said, 


which can be filched so cheaply and | 


A servant presents a card. 
‘* Captain Sherburne,” he reads. 
‘* And a dog,” 


** Leave th 


adds the servant, *‘ with him.” 


e dog outside, and show the Cap- 


“‘Oh Ned, don’t walk with me, please. There, | tain up,” returns the M.C., methodically. ‘* Som 


go home—come to-night—I can’t.” 
** Don’t walk with you? Why—why—” 


party hound, I dare say, after meat, or some na 


val captain, with a story of abuses. The G 


He did walk, however, ten steps or so, and! ernment must come to my doctrine by-and-l 


she did also. Her bonnet strings became loos- 
ened, and she twitched them beneath her chin 


(a mere acorn in shape, with dimples round | Commerce protects itsclf. 


about for a cup) in that dexterous and decisive 


« 
or of; a 


What do we want of an army at all, 
Wars are C is King 
Or what need of em- 
ersal ( 


navy ? over. mmerce 


bassadors ? Trade is the uni liplomat 


57 
manufacture when thev ar 
Not walk with you, Aggie?” The ton 
ic-box on its last note of a 
pe Sisters, since the Tennes- 
ither day- 
relative 
. Con 
l-by. Imust keep a prom- 
n 
to himsc elope- 
” over and over again, in a 
Wien. Lysander had heard, 
him from his dreams of : 
ot marriage entertained for 
window, off from the or 
hear the chattcring it 
from the trees near by ? 
It 
thr 
com proa 
would how 
light, i 
whose 
when 
square & 
the cor 
was 
lilae 
} 
ik- | 
- 


HARPER'S 


ion millions per 


ew speech 

opened, 

and the old Revolutio ary hero of the Rotunda 


a 
totter« 


re of the dog,” said he, half 


servant. ** Don’t beat him: he’l 
here if you're good to him: and he’s a 
lirm friend.” 

There were as yet no lights in the room, and 
the old Captain had not perceived its « ‘cupant, 

The latter spoke: ‘Don’t trouble yourself 
ibout the dog, my good man. 1 presume our 
interview can’t be long; for my time belongs to 
my country, who begrudges us any idleness,” 

* Does it ?” said the old man, turning toward 
the voice and answering sharply. ‘Does the 
country begrudge us ?—sarvant, Sir.” 

Candles being brought, the M.C. and the old 

stood Fac Cc to face 

‘Some beggar,” said the former to himself. 

A stern face,” said the latter, aside. as both 
seated themselves by the id 
the other books, an atlas lay open. 

‘The country is large, and powerful, 
wealthy,” said the old man, pointing 
maps. ‘It ——— in my prime. 

I loved it more ther 
‘To what am I indebted for the honor of this 
the M.C., fidgeting une asily on 
his — as if the guest was an intruder 
ils twilight reflections. but thre 
so usurp his provinee of speech-making. 
This,” said the old soldier, ta ping the scar 
pon his head as he pulled up the red cap, ‘¢and 
that’—untolding a printed page and handing it 
across the table. 

‘**Hm—m! Senate bill, 164. Hm—m! TI see 
—the long-talked-of act for reviving the half- 
pay.” 

** Introduced upon notice by the Honorable 
Silas Wright,” returned the old man, and bor- 
rowing for the nonce the mechanical tone of the 
clerks, 

And already passed, I see by your memo- 
ew at the foot.” 

* After remarks by H: ry Clay and Tom Ben- 
ton in its favor—passed, unanimously,” contin- 

ed the soldier, in the same tone. 

And now in the House, I see.” 


**In the House, on reference to a Committee 


to consider and report,” concluded the ( ‘apt ain, 

“Well, old gentleman, I perceive you've got 
the Parliamentary lingo pretty well by heart,” 
returned the Congressman, in a more jocular 
tone. 

*“Ought to have by this time. Was here 
eee years in Jefferson's day establishing my 
el laim to a pension, and two more years in Mon- 
roe’s time, after I was dropped— by mistake, they 
said. It got right after a we ary while. And 
now this will be the seventh winter I’ve been 
here trying for this bill. It’s a good bill, and 


an honest one, and was once almost a law, and 
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ike Agnes comfortable when grandf: 
under sod.” 


The old fellow paused for breath, 
‘You incorrigible 
M.C., breaking the 
mted Washingt ! 
Who's your member? Wh, 


you correspond with the 
ment ? What « you waste vour 
money here for? Where's the report 
favor ?” 
‘These qnestions were 


and precision of 


In a saddened tone 
‘[T have no member—no home 
There were letters written an 
lred,. They wer 
etters in Was 0 lea 
The report in my r rwas fl mac 
House four years ago; but it died on 
urnment. Ther again on the d 
zast spring I met Mr, ton th 
teard my story, and hi g hear 
onee. So did H uty Clay's. br 
on the floor. They pointed to my scar 
bill was passed in an hour.” 

** There's an example of reckless k 
cried the Congressman to the imaginary 1 
mecting in the dist: ince, and w: avin; g¢ his |} 
as if to im] ress the inte lig fence upon the « 
try. “ Benton's great heart, indeed! 

Henry Clay's g iture! What a shar 
suppression of parliam ntary law an 

tion of precedent! No Committee 

—no stages, and money voted from the Tre: 
ury on the impulse of spasmodic patriotism,” 

The M.C. turned from the mass meeting 
the distance to the figure at his table. 

** And act sper dily, pleas« —time nears 
may not see many ( tmases more, 
ninety years old on New ’s Day.” 

‘*Ninety? Hm—m. This looks like impos- 
ture,” said the honorable member to } self, 
** These Revolutionary heroes are ai tually 
creasing as time wears on. Here’s a chance for 
cross-examination and exposure. Do you Sz} 
you are a Revolutionary soldier 2” 

“7 don’t say so. This says so,” responded 
the old man (rub bing his sear), **and these say 
so (pointing to his limbs and hair 

“H—m—m—m. & 
fights, and—” { 

You are right, and it aas got in a strect 
fight,” interrupted the old soldier 

**Wa! I thought so,” and the M.C. turned 
again for approbation to the mass meeting far 
away. 

“The street fight was at Lexington. *I wa 
a boy of eighteen, sent on at midnight from 
Concord with a message to Adams and Ti: ancock 
at the Clark House. It was not long after the 
Pitcairn murder on the green when I was going 
through the village. ‘Walter,’ said a man run- 
ning by, ‘the blood is shed—get a weapon—a 
seythe—a gun—an any thing.’ I had heard the 


ars are 


- 
now. It will save the 
} The M.C. had turned from the window t 
Vepart- 
me and 
t in your 
the ve ] le 
rtinet Committee. 


THE 
musketry, and knew what it mean 
n. <A scarlet coat on 

unoffending 
the s\ ond g 


fence stunne 


horseback 
unar 
the scar as 
ul the 
t hour made a man 
man spoke the hue of youth seemed to 
id his age to retire. 
Was a noise in the 


, a bark and a rush, 


and a soldier.” 


al 


here 


he must come in: h 
heart; he knows I’m telling i 
by and hear it,” 
the Lexingt 
pened the door and let 
under the 
Land 

sunker Hill—in 
I was at Valley Forg 

The door a and 
| books and 
n instant, 


ightened back to 


ling, 


the startle 


rain opened, 


ith another batch of 
and vD 
gnition. Ranger 


1e reco 


» four months no mor 


brough 
down the book 
he perceived 
His h rt be wt violently, and he would 
me out were it possible, 


rer, What 


and } 
?” int 
of the papers. 
and | 


his dog 


1 know t then, 

old soldier her 

rising to take 

“ Know old 

that he s 

tain, Agne 5, to 

“Why, d've see 

at having 

tely to the 


some 

soldier his dog? 

Ca 

, continued the hero, de- 

found an ally, and turning 
confused nephew and the w 

“it was Ned who saved Agnes fr 

last winter. But mayhap you don’t know 

ed?” 

‘*T should think I ought to, Sir,’ 


M.C.; “he is my nephew and 


insult 


he has told you all about it,” the I 

ly continued, ‘ Why, Ned, you never 
Darby Dyce’s th: 
Congi and my 


you were 


bill 


eph- 
sman, so import- 
?” said 
» Ho 
‘eal tone 
manner 


ng his most orator- 


using his severest parliamentary 

to his nephew, whom Ranger still } 

cuted with embarrassing attentions in the 

by the door. 
‘There, Captain! 
y and help the matter,” be 

recovering himself, 


-good-night to you. 
gan Ne mewhat 
the d 


and anxious for } 
for h 


ure of the old soldi r—ope ning the d 
and whistling off Ranger. 
“Thank you, 


young man soc 


yart- 
im, 
-thank you;” and the 
m led him to the front steps, and, 
retracing his way 1in, met his uncle 

Ned’s story was short, and to th point. The 
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DREAM. 


legs were trembling 


th: 


ing to 


-born fears in accu 
ich looked 
ina picture th: ight, before the 
The so worldly- 
kinsman sat beside hi 
As he gazed, 
rehead, 
never loved?” and to hear 
rds spoken over and over again 
the portrs He thus looked 
ard that night, long after Ned and J 
re ir respective dwellings, were sle¢ 
ful sleep of youth; and long after 
ws nenced, under leadership of the 
dreams, to 


or were her eves the 
upon a Mador 


solemn bed-time. 
minded and 


recently 
angry 
inet with a miniature before him. 
he seemed to read, written upon the f 
‘Unc le, have ? 
Agnes, in 
ping the hope- 
the old soldier 
god 
— with Ranger 

» fire, aes to look 


ment of all his holy wishes 


com 
ight the 1 
crooning in his d Ze 
toward a fulfill 
for his grand-daught 


before th 


r’s competency in life, 
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I still ran | era of veracity, long dreaded, had dawned. lI : 
told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but ; 
the truth, to his astounded and enraged uncle. , 
who stormed and swore alternately at Darby 
l Dyce, lodging-houses, his nephew, and the old 
in man and the girl (as he termed her gratingly on : 
th his nephew's ears), not forgetting the dog—in 
r dread of whom, pr bably the iy : 
i as he paced to and fro. He recapitulated his 7 
crc and then a scratch at benefits to his nep! v, and adverted to his h pes : 
the d and his plans. Wow had care been rewarded . 
vs) with hypo Tisy a con alme it! low was 
t t; the future imperiled with this foolish fancy of a 3 
st’ girl in a third-class Washington lodging-house! ' 
e; Was not Ned to wed his cou try? Or, if he 
( » married, was it not to be for power, and family, 
\ r andintluence? Did he love th person? Had he 
t asked her in marriage? Had he written to her ? ee 
. How far was he ¢ mpronvised ? Phese and oth- 
I er qu stions came at Ned like a f ; 
l ‘*No, I have never said a word to her on the 
; e subject. We love—and that is all.” 
| ir “Oh! that is all, Mr. Romeo, is it? We 
at had love—do we? Promise me, Sur, by all that you 
not forgotten h(i: than his, regard in the mem v of your mother, v placed 
mistress had you under my charge on her dying bed, that you 
on will not see her again.” 
aid |] While the uncle was enraged and stormed . 
lookir Ned seemed to reeov r all his energi , and be- . 
urne came cool, silent, and thoughtful. In a low, 
lav sweet voice, he said, “* Uncle, wer never in 
this | love ?” 
1 the The veteran politician dropped on the nearest 
chair. Loosing his cravat, he moti l to 
door of Ned's bedroom and study. And with- 
out waiting for an answer to his d nd, tl 
M.C., quivering either with 1 or a new emo- 
tion, sought his own, 
‘**Poor Agnes! you will expect me,” said 
Ned to himself, “and I can not come.” 
She did expect him, and waited for him in 
her little room until the ¢ ptain returned to 
tell her ** it was all right now. He had found 
out that ‘our Ned’ was the son of a rich Con- 
the Sn adepted gressman who had their bill in charge.” 
son.” Agnes waited, and her heart told her all was ‘ 
not right now; something had happened. 
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iken d 
ked, 
ain 


Aw: 


he wal 


ir, swelling and d 


Het 


of ea 


grounds, al 
smute all er cu 


rait 


‘sleep into whic h his 
and during al 


Vain an entrance, 

nig] 

gear for nation- | never loved ?” 
old lol by stor, | Mingling with a 1 


ht be credul and 


+} 


its the 
imp 


us 


MACLIVITY in eve ry thin 

The young kady is 
h a portion- 
gentleman, augl 


Ho 


‘rrupt 


ind sir 
himse 


necrning 


ish 


voun 


and accom] , althous ning lf, the 


countered his 1 
each sury rised, b 
festati 


OWN Master, 
of love, or 
impertinent ebl les 
inent pebbles 
1 Darby came home to dinner he im- 
rview to his bustling wife; who, | ‘* have vou ev 
ste to ro after dessert, wa 
well-intentioned but mu an 


The 


» course int its seem- ition. 
thness, with any 


in his voi 


n 


m 
o the elder 


The start 


d toa 
holiday va * But who is the 


to 
ow morning, 
Instead of 

cr to 


nd conquered into a foolish 
incle turned the 


Ilis 
gravator 
and from 
d Alas! I sh 
id; ** for he h 
which she will 


So, with heavy 


me in an 
s-eXamil 


iad | 


brou 


Ned 
ht to 


: truths ruthlessly impaled on 


ryt 


im answer whic stretches The 


rt-strings to an agonized tension. 
Ned commenced to tutor him 
ience to his uncle, unto whom he 
ucation, and intellectual nurture, 
no ¢ grade, But tl 


two days of sep- Ii 


Sir! 


you! ut 

that I’m ninety 
ively 


istinct th 


at succeed 
iable to cruel interpretation. 
Day, 


avily by during 
d so brief an interview, and 


The third ; 


me | to 


hours 
aration 
one so 
was Chri 
with Sunday. 
Ile kn 
he had pron 
Perhaps absence, without expl 
best. No trysting had been consecrated as vet. 
But to meet her going to church, or returning 
thence, would not break his resolutions, nor 
cross his uncle’s request. There is no casuis 


like the lover. 


ind sadly smiled. 
this her 


which on year ca 


Impl 


tised not to visit or to write to her. 


now where to see her. iedly 


anations, were 


and 


one 


arisen 


‘ame | ween li 


questi 


seeme 


equivalent 


all 
is turned to the 
enter, and I dare not fi 


1, and, taking off hi 


t remember 
Lexington an 
vei 


and raised his hat, as 


s Ned's uncl 
‘ illusion ? 
har i it tur No! 
‘or worms 
was illusion. 
father and nephew were leagued together to lead 


le had never 


early on the Christmas morning. 
breaktastless, 
l to the d 


to St. Bridget’s, 
from the h 
h the edi- 
than ever 


it } 


ana 
ear voice idde1 
ing away throug 
it Was sweeter 
rthly tones, it sought 
stom of almost a lif 

early on Cl 


the second 


Vision song 


my, 
] 


whi 


ttie 


voice from 


voice! 
mortal 


Was OV 


ormer, with 


r been here befi 


to affirmati 


pted it, as he continued: 


} 
»singer? Is that the attra 


an 


man’s grand-daughter, 


uchi is his voi 


ng answer, : 
us tricked into feeling 
ied he 


corner, 


be th 


ness 


hour, at I 
not 


see 
walked towarc 


Idier recog 
s hat, s 

a merry Ch 

the old soldi 

the prison-ship, 

ws old on New-Year’s Day.’ 
pause 
< her v 


and 


» proud politician ha 
Agnes threw bac 
The old man had we is 
i 1V dea = 

W as this the face of th 
for the original of that ha 

many Christmases ag 
Some trick here. 


heart the mastery. 
known one of that 
family had been—yes, 


give the 


of her 
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i" But however great had been the victory of the | a 
f heart over the head during his midnight vigil, i—~==_ 
it the latter resumed its sway when, on the next fice. | | neied t 
i) morning, the Congressman entered the C l sol 
th controlling lon of ; that his uncle had also 
i even deputy-clerks hope to become Presidents or morning: still, all and third 
eabinet-ministers, Again encountering Darby nights the port eyelids and 
; H Dyce in the rotunda, Mr. Lillington took him) that world GE sought 
severely to task for aiding these second 
nephew in a love intrigue w ‘¢ Uncle, have 
a mere Capitol hanger-on—: mt red into his ears, 
al charity—and, mayhap, an mis crowd of church-goers, 
whom the present generation m ayed by irresistible impulse, he found 
enough to support. himself in the church. That HR th 
**My worthy Sir,” said Dyce, in his most! choir? This well-ret Thos 
dramatic style, but keeping to the political le, | tones which carried » Man) 
- ss policy is masterly i years! Were they « pO e dea 
not directly his ius ques. 
less teacher | = ew, When service =) 
I knew, v it each repressing its mani- 
cheek tl 
i (more of kind- 
: And in | Lused in two days, 
parted t] fore ?” 
making | 
pre d 
conversati 
vent school 
Whispered the night bet 
hear of this vacation to- t 
vill come to e me th 
came Mistress Dyce, wh — 
affairs smacked of the Nurse scenes ) 
that she had been accustomed to | MEE Saving to 
tl stage. Agnes, after the womat 
had retired, ught her grandfatl ikfast.”’ 
him learned how age 
by the uncle, ar hi into 
comprehc nsion th 
the tongue of Mrs."P heart, 1 his 
** Dost thou love him, Aggie ?” said the old! room. 
man. Clasping his neck, she sobbed upon his As Ned amticipated, the parties met by th« 
worn he gressmal 
into ob t 
he 
and 
aa away, | | 
Sherburne! I 


And he? i h he as dead, 
Ay, it was k 


too 
ally a delusion, and 


—un- 


an illusive snare! 
rhus he thought and pondered, as he walked 
stily and moodily away, leaving his abrupt 
yurtesy to Agnes’s sorrowing remembrance, 
not even Ned was with him. N 


aid he 


x during the 
| exchange a word with 
ond commonplaces of the usual 


tamp When conversation, like appetite, becomes 


The latter pleaded sick- 

wd. The Con- 

t, however, and proved himself the 
the party—head heart this 
atmosphere was congenial. The 


corps, army and navy, 


uncderst 
ssman We! 
rriest of 


before 


hinet, the diplomatic 
» beauty of the Capitol, each sent represent- 


s to the perfection of the feast. And as the 


» chased the bottle arovnd, and good fel- 


ip awakened old resolves of family pride 


the Hon. Lysander Lillington forgot the p 
trait and the delusion, and wondered how 
it would be bef 


ong 
re Ni sh drop his 

and, dismissing the pensioner’s daughter, who 

I school upon week days, and 

li lie ( hy, choose 

have, to distract ambition 

resentatives of birth and 

the 


re now up stairs in 


room, enjoying the merry Christmas in 
erly dignified way. 
at eventide, in the solitude of his own 
, the Congressman remembered the choir 
and the face by the church door, and the 
merry Christmas greeting from the old hero, who 
bade him think of Lexington and the prison ship, 
of suffering and of victory. 
And so remembering, with the counter exhil- 
ion of the f 
voices seemed to strangely mingle. 


withdrawn, their faces and 
Next, shad- 
ows of the olden time passed before him and 
gathered about The portrait 
arose out of its case, and assuming the robes and 


his arm-chair. 


mien of the Goddess of Liberty, came between the 
table and the Christmas log in the fire-place, 
and seemed to motion him into dreamy silence. 
Delicious music lulled his senses as the figure, 
radiant with the beauty of maidenhood, pointed 
upward. There were sweet hymns which he 
heard; and their burden was of martyr faith and 
martyr triumphs in the holy cause of liberty. 
As the musie would for a time cease, the goddess 
would wave her cap toward the familiar Capitol, 
as seen from his window. It would seem to 
vanish, and in its place would appear scenes of 
the by-gone Revolutionary time. 

‘** Hearken, the earliest martyr anthem,” said 
the maiden in the panoply of liberty, still stretch- 
ing her beautiful hand, crowned with the starry 
cap, toward him. And immediately the invisible 
choir, with the one remembered voice sweetly 
predominant, sang: ‘* How great for our country 
to die, in the front rank to perish; firm with 
breast to the foe, victory’s shout in the ear, long 
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they our 


memory cherish; we shall from our 


hear.” The 
the place of 


saw stretching be- 


heaven, pleased the sweet music 


anthem died away, and eye taking 
ear in the dreaming man, he 
‘e him, as though he 


mil 


stood upon an eminence, 
New England l 
surre di 
s and the ocean encompassin 
Sounds of fife and drum in all its st 
and searlet uniforms gl 


s of a “Cape, 


fur distance, lills 


ti 


urth, 
uning in the setting si 
Troops forming intocolumn. Guards and | 


and roads of egre 


le ty t 
all the streets 


cts standing at 
None but 


away from the city. But as the 


uniiorms permitted to walk or rid 


serried column 


march rapidly along one or two figures are more 
i crouching 


hastily stealing 


stone walls, and in 


cross-cutting fields ski 


sometimes entering houses; 
on the lips and 


“They come ; 


pointing backwar 


to say, 
patriots, be ‘he sun 
declines, and twilight pree 

under the sentinel stars the tro h 
andk 


vet 


and the scouts precede, ¢ s burn all night 


in houses on the route, and lanterns warnin ly 


swing from upper crevices of church st 


tha 
is now in deep repose, men are hastily moving 


Miles away from the city of scarlet uniform 


in all the villages, wheeling cannon into thickets, 
and burying casks and bags and leaden bullets 
under ground or beneath barn floors. Midnight 
the bells toll two; upon a village g 


before a rude, square church resolute men, old 


and young, in yeoman dress, with various fire- 
arms, are drawn up in hasty semblance of mili- 
tary rank. 
dawn. 


The stars glimmer away into the 
From 
the road toward the city is heard by the meeting- 
house array the sound of drum and fife; and 
soon the uniforms, that have been miarch- 
ing all the night, stand before the yeomanry. 
** Disperse, ye villains! 
cries 


The morning comes cold and raw. 


seark 


Dis} crse, ve le 


the man on horseback, drawing sword and 
wheeling from the sanctuary of peace to fulfill the 
butchery of war. Fast to the ground stand the 
yeomanry. The insult is repeated, and for home 
and for family and for native land they level the 
private fire-arms, as the serried guns of an op- 
pressing nation meet them muzzle to muzzle. 
Flashes, and sharp reports, and then the dull 
clouds overhead scud more grayly as the smoke 
arises; and next the dewy sod grows more dank 
as life-blood is poured upon the village green 
The yeomanry disperse to cornfields and hedges ; 
and scarlet uniforms vaunt themselves before the 
church door as the sunlight comes to drive the 
clouds away, and to smile upon the scattered 
yeomanry who rally and make further stands for 
liberty in villages beyond. Not far from the 
scene of massacre a beardless boy has been escap- 
ing over a stone wall, when toward him gallops 
scarlet uniform on the foaming horse; there is 
an uplifted hand, a flashing sword, and the boy 
falls, turning face upward, and the features pre- 
sent the young impression of the hero's face who 
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forced. 
He had been invited out to a Christmas din- - 
ner, as had | 
m 
heat! 
and tl the woods— 


NEW MO 


music to 
and victory’s 


a i swect 

re firm with our breast to the foe 
in our 

red the 


‘ongressman, 


sweet voices 
he dream- 
ng in his 

He 


rugged mot 
and des 


1 out from bold and 
is, Surrounded with ruined mills 
rs He | 
ntinenta 

and de 
lays they co and for 
The eastern horizon is 
and the wind 


it 


holds eleven thou 


ray defile around the 
hout the valley 
hours they march 
hea 
rom the m 
ting] the 
blood-current. The sound 
the Tre fall. tuck 
slab-roofed and plastered with clay. 


ploying throug 
me, 
vy with 
marrow, and 


of 


ep down ct 
he 


ugh 


woods, 
and shoeless 
with fagots 


recruits walk 
on the back, 
cannon-carri 


and 
sed to 


VV 


harnes 
which the 

of cannon. 
. and the rude 


has usurped he 
has usurped tl 


Now the snow falls in drivit 
huts that have thickly 
the valley and over the mountain 
with the drifted weight 
Blanketless and breadless, with the e 
ta be ed over fires, the aa thou- 
sand crouch by and night in 
vned huts amidst the desolation of winter, 
await, with holy hopes and brave hearts, the 

of some brighter ** Hunger and 
nakedness howled like throughout this 
camp at Valley Forge. There destitution held 
her court, and ruled with icy seeptre.” 
eame the burden another anthem 
dreamer’s ears from the invisible choir. 
** Look closer vonder,” 
directing her 


arisen 
in gorge 


upon then 
varsest fi 


are 
veakened 
od 


cook ‘anty 


day n the snow- 


era, 


wolves 


Such 
of to the 
said the sweet voice 
cap-crowned hand into a depth of 
the forest. Lying upon straw, on the outermost 
hut of all, was the same young man who had 
been cut down at the fence-side by the sword of 
the scarlet uniform. eves and i 

his blood and in his limbs, and scurvy binding 
the young patriot to an inert bed, with scarce a 
blanket above him. His lips move. 
Are they curses at his lot ? 
er down. 


Bear 


Scurvy in his 


Draw near. 
send the ears clos- 


on, stout heart. My Concord home 
was sweet; but suffering for liberty 
still. The red-coats killed my father; 
this be night, joy cometh with the morning.” 

** Behold yet one more scene,” again said the 
liberty maiden. 

In a copse carpeted with snow and hung about 
with frosted fringes, and by the side of a frozen 
creek, there kneels upon the crunching ice a pa- 
triot General. His arms, put forth from beneath 
a gray mantle, are folded across his breast: the 
tears are rolling down his cheeks: and the win- 
ter wind hushes itself to deep silence as rises, 
amidst the cheerless scene, a fervent prayer for 


is sweeter 
and though 


}a nation’s char 
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tions turn 
wouldst thou kn 

alone Gio r 

r of Washington.” 
tig] 


t] 


lreamer, tening 
seemed wre 
ars 
with his 
he si ure pointing d 
vista ott 


And he bel 


into 
Bi fore t 

V, pouring forth f 
st hills of a fatur 
stump of the i d SS 
But s mili g village, and broad 
nd horns of plent 

are around only to mocl 
call this dis 

catacomb. 
wded with p: 
noble, 
alas !- 


George. 


harbor, a 


and quiet forest h 


triot forms 
how stalwart the 
too soon to we: 
prison-ship. And 
skel 


wane amidst 
las !- 
lwart 


with 


form 
unwhok 
for the 
and only despair 
the 
cheerfully 
gaze, the form ¢ 
utlined in the wearied fran 
Hero of the Rotuida and the supplia 


shrink into 
tortured by 


the 


tons ome 
nursing 
far-away home, 


as the 


and cont 
crowded | 


leay 


indy 


gion 
WAV. 


ns of 
boat 


from the 
the 


as if to defy 


voung soldier 


of the 


vet ¢ 


ity. 
They register his name in a huge book—a cat- 
alogue of funeral gloom. They march him o1 
the deck, and thrust him down a Hoy 
the defiant gaze of upper air has been alread 
deadened at the sight of the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds covered with filthy rag uns] 
unwashed men, with vermin unheeded creepil 
over their half-naked limbs! 
mockingly down, and the aggravating sounds of 
liberty are heard from shore Night 
Face to back the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds lie down to sleep, turning from ri 
left upon the universal oaken bed at the d 
word of command from the midnight sentinel. 
| Morning dawns, and adown the steaming hat 
way is heard the never-varying and d: tily-spoken 
voice: ‘* Rebels, turn out your dead!” Every 
week they muster the dying prisoners on the 
deck, and at the capstan stands the King’s ser- 
geant: ‘*The and liberty for enlistment 
in the royal service, if you will. Captivity 
death is the refusal.” But weekly ever in vain ; 
the King’s sergeant turns away, and his bounty- 
money rusts in the pocket of his flaunting uni- 


hold. 


here $3 


aven, 
The sunlight pours 


to shore. 
comes, 


bounty 


| form amidst the patriot rags. 
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fi 
f had led this young maiden, now in the guise | courage and relief. As the dreamer eazes 1) 
of a goddess, into the Christmas choir at St. invisible choir sings, and over all the sweet voi 
; Bridget’s. But list again; a strain of the an- of St. Bridget’s service: ‘+ (¢ Yh, who shall ky 
§ them arises: ‘*We shall look forth from our the might of the words he uttered there: +) 
‘ he fate « fervor of a prayer! 
And name ef the y 
ck r nre lled in he 
th 
i 
| 
l fror 
tal vis- 
wn t] at 
san 
mout thi hulk of a di mantled hip, 
—for anchored upon the bosom of a peaceful bay, near 
to and to a smilir Village Toward the southward 
snow | | a 
tops s\ horns 
stilling 1 
echo thr At +} 
huts arise of 
Coatless veter 
ery 
and fro; sor 1 
othe 
hor 
wavy. 
hi 
ness 
f of a 
= 
wy 
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r-hyvmn,”’ whispered 


ir sang in the dream- 


mcme 
s and far f 


r when passing by.” 


rom 
hed a tea 


n, as the music dit 
u ished, and the 
chimes of midnight ended the Christmas 


Bu 


scenes cl sed, 


t still » Congressman sat with the greeting 
the soldier uppermost in his mind, and could 
t sh Would he not now 

1 the stricken youth, 


shake the fancies off. 
ana 
whom 


mber Lexington 


the her 
not bribe nor starvation win from the pa- 

t conflict ? 

Would he yet kindly answer his nephew's 

sstion: ‘* Uncle, have you ever loved ?” 


prison-ship and suffering 


as Day Captain 
m bed. 
had caught a severe cok 
r in the transept 
the early morning, waiting for Agnes, 
been often during the night into his root 
at times had found him in a severe fever and 
flizhty—muttering now about the Bill, and then 
of Ned, and next as if deprecating the Congress- 


r, and again repeating over and ove1 
enes of the ] 
ing his grandchild for a 


ant sentinelship beside 


or childlessly im- 

Ranger 
the fire, 
oking wistfully into her eyes each time 


song 


icr fo ytsteps stole softly in. 

She hastily determined to sec k a physician ; 
and having been promised a speedy call from an 
army surgeon near by, who had always been 

ind to the old man, she returned to his bedside. 

‘¢T fear for the result at his time of life, my 
dear Miss Montrose,” said the medical gentle- 
man, *¢unless his mind can be composed. — It is 
evident that if even false hopes could be excited 
for the project near to his heart, that their 
cherishing would immediately relieve him ; and 
you must do your best.” 

‘Why not try the truth ?” 
self surgeon had retired, leaving some 
opiates in the r ‘Why not seek the Con- 
gressman himself, and if he be angry at grand- 
father and at me for Ned’s account, say to him 
that which may appease him, even though it 
bring me sadness and desolation ?” 

That same love which, in a few days, had 
more of her heart than she had 
both 


so 


said Agnes to her- 
when the 


jom. 


shown to her 
ever understood before, now taught her 
policy and tact. 

‘*T will go instantly,” said she. And stop- 
ping for a moment in the lodging-house hall be- 
ow to consult the inevitable Congressional di- 
rectory to be found in all places at Washington, 
she was soon at the door of the uncle’s rooms. 

He was home, and alone; for there remained 
yet one Congressional vacation day. And as he 
sat in the chair of his dream, with the untasted 


CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


breakfast before hin as appar 


former | 
Ned 


should now be 


id the 


particularly as 


morning suggested h 
to quit Washington and return to | 
ts, as the readiest m thod ot breaking 


y that his uncle repudiated; cc 


gestion with the request to be pr 
This 


height when tl 


su 


parting interview for explanation. 


and-heart wrestle was at its 


servant announce 
tered. 

With pertect lf-} ‘SS101 ne 
his ¢ 


la young lady, and Agnes en- 


advan 
reeting; for s i t he did not recogniz 
her, until, lifting the vail, again he saw the fa 
of the 
and emotion for anger, she 
the object of het 
**T believe I address the 
ton ?” 
He bowed without speak 


uted 


agitation 


his 
proceeded at once to 


portrait! 


Visit 


Hon. Mr. Lilling- 
ne, al 


ss comfortable 
taking. 
* And Jam the 


grand-daug 


in in reference to his 
th 
ld gentleman's a 


part 


when 


gs since 
at some misapprehension ha 
0 bsorption in hi 


hich is his soul, as schemes so 


rooded over 


Her auditor wi 
head 


“¢ to head that this wa 


And that the misapprel 


your feelings toward him. Did he spe: 
Edward, 
At this point 


with so mucl 


your- 

of the 
1 self-poss¢ ssion, her voice faltered. 
the room he: 


( ially 


communication, begun 


Clearly in this atmosphere of rt Was 
i 


fast conquering head on all sides! 
clear was it when the Congressman, in a soften- 
ed voice, interrupted : 

‘Pray do not be agitated, Miss She 

She recovered herself, and added: **1If you 
please, Sir, that was my mother’s name. Iam 
the Captain’s grand-daughter. fy name is 
Montrose.” 

‘‘ Montrose!” ejaculated Mr. Lillington, ris- 
ing suddenly to his feet; ‘‘and your father’s 


pburne, 


name was Montrose ?”’ 


Sl 


» also had arisen, and the full light st 
upon her face. Her bonnet had fallen 
what back, and the auburn hair rippled in the 
sunbeam, while the Madonna features paled with 
inward agony. 

‘* Yes, Sir—Alexander Montrose.” 

‘¢ Merciful Powers! it is not delusion, and the 
dead do speak!” he exclaimed with energy, sink- 
ing upon the chair, while she moved toward the 
bell-rope. 

“Tt is nothing; do—do—not ring,” he gasp- 
ed ; least not yet. And your father?” 

‘‘Immediately upon the death of a beloved 
sister he went into another part of the country 
from that in which he was bred.” 


10one 


solme- 


at 


63 
“List to the final that in th 
the sweet voice; and the ch stru iad mad 
ear in touching strain: most that 
‘¢ By feeble hands their shallow graves were mitted : 
made: no sto their vy} ses laid: l pur- 
n barren s home they lie: no off th 
by, the | the mm tted 
ad- 
Davy 
n : 
r 
t 
qu 
lV. 
isy-chair 
| 
hter of that ¢ ap- 
n you some even- 
I greatly feat 
come from th 
scheme of lift 
mat often becom = whether am- 
the b bitious or otherwise—’ : 
| | inced somewhat here, as heart 
keep whis] s true, too true. 
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proud man to himself. 


She was standing now by his side, and her 
presence overpowcred and yet soothed him. 

* Your father,” he continued, taking her hand 
most te nderly, “was my college friend. Iwas to 
have married his sister. I—I—but why speak 
Wit? Lalone wastoblame. It was all my ae- 

irsed pride and anger that did it. But she 
And I suppose your father never 
mentioned her nor me.” 
1cr died when I was vet a child, and 
»did my mother,” she added, this time placing 
th hands in his, so glad in her joy ; 


died long ago. 


* My fat! 
and with 
the tact and adroitness subdued by the girlish 
tenderness of her nature, for she had found a fa- 

r’s friend in Ned’s kinsman, and all—all must 
be right. 

All was right. How should it be otherwise ? 
He brought the portrait from its ease, and showed 
her aunt to her in all her virgin loveliness. ‘*So 
much like you,” he whispered to her as she bent 
**T heard her voice 
1 yours yestermorn, and thought it delusion.” 
He told her—he, the proud man of last week to 
the young fondling of to-day—of his past, and 

f his quarrel with the love of his youth. And 
then they talked of the grandfa 
pet scheme. And she spoke of his midnight 
mutterings and wish for songs, while he, sure | 
prised at the coincidence, narrated the dream, | 
and how he heard the patriot hymns. And next 
spoke of Ned. 
id arose to go. 
**Pon't think to escape him; for he shall b | 
there, even at the honse of the despised Darby 
Dyce,” he concluded, smilingly, as he kissed her 
hand at the door, 

Beat away hearts. Throb away with vein and | 
artery in mill-race play. Be calm and tranquil, 
statesman head. ‘The victory is with youth and 
hope and love and memories of the past ; for | 
policy and pride are by the wall, fast bound. | 

So he called her back from the stairs, and, | 
whisperingly, said: “I shall not see you again 
until New-Year’s Day—the old man’s birthday. 
I will call to take you to the morning church. 
It is Sunday, you know. Ned and I will both be 
there, and perhaps we shall have for his New- | 
Year's dinner a birthday present that will make | 
him young again.” 

Again he kissed her hand, and waved her 
smiling on her way. 

She thought she breathed an amber atmos- | 
phere, and trod upon rose-leaves on her way to 
the old hero's bedside—so happily she breathed 
and lightly walked in the erisp December air. 
Crumpling bonnet and dress as she fell on her 
knees by her grandfather’s pillow, her auburn | 
ripples flowed over the scar and clothed it with | 
youth, and her lips touched the wrinkles of age 
into smoothness as she then and there whispered 
it would all go right, and how she had seen Ned’s 
uncle, and that he must not fret again, because, 


blushingly over the ivory. 


r and of his 


Sut here she became silent 


| 
| 
} 


in the holy ways of Providence, whose praises 


| of a digestive alternation of manuscript and eg: 


ency finger. 


1] 


| their pets. 


| for instance, that we brag. 


**Ah! my Nelly—my Nelly!” gasped the! Christmas morning, the difficulties had pro 


to be but preparations to success, and angels 
disguise. 
we 

Another next morning, when a thin House of 
Representatives meets for a day or two of tuss] 
with public affairs before 
to the wall for a New-Y 
rest and enjoyment. Ast 


the nation again go 


ay or two ot prin 

Speaker glances ; 
the clock and strikes his gavel the ( haplain off 

up a fervent prayer, that goes wand ring, 
less, through the empty galleries and around th: 
vacant desks. Some of the M.C.s are at thei 
homes eking out the vacation, and spending i) 
holiday fun the per diem pay that the clerks 
down here are scoring up. Others are at the] 


and stereotype Congressional breakfast, mad 


heef-steak and Globe or Intelligencer news) 
cold public documents and hot 
are lounging in the corridors, ext¢ 


ly the Congressional button-hole to the constitu 
Darby Dyce is chasing up the 
pages in the lobbies, 
Christmas-boxes. 


who are comparing notes o1 
And while the Journal clerk 
ins to chant the manuscript pot pourri ot 


the last day’s proceedings, the members, one by 
one, appear, and the galleries gradually fill up 
from the coteries of lobbyists and curiosity-mon- 


geant at 


gers, to whose service the fat de puty-serg 


the narrow stair head is so pie-crustedly devoted, 
While the clerk chants, the minute-hand of the 
clock goes sulkily around, until chant and tick 
seem together to say, ‘This is all a Buncom! 

iness at best, and ‘twere better for the coun- 
Politics is but a horse- 
race after all, and when the winner’s put int 


try were it put to rest. 


his stall up the turf springs green again; while 


the booth and stands remain until comes next 
racing day, and the crowds go dustily away t 
cure shouts, oaths, and bets freely spent upon 


} 
I 


One nag is vicious and another s 
thing moral, as one horse is bay and the winning 
One colt is Southern thorough- 
bred, and another Western fed; but they all come 
together when the sweepstakes are put up, and 
the spoils and jockey-hunters see the shimmer 
of the cup. In this Congress-stud of ours there 
is many a fast-time-nag, the fifty-four of Oregon, 
One Pegasus to 
dash away, despite constituency-curb, another 
that’s a galled jade that editors disturb. Uncle 
Sam’s a first-rate groom when his ecurry-comb is 
siller, and the feed he gives his horses is the 
choicest from the miller; but do the sweepstakes, 
after all, enrich the States both great and 
small ?” 

Thus the chant and the click were in the midst 
of their roundelay, and the buzz of the rotunda 
was getting on its full head of steam, when the 
Hon. Lysander Lillington was busily engaged 
in consulting fellow-committeemen. And when 
the Journal clerk drowsed to his desk, and the 
day’s business began in earnest, that economical 


mare is sorrel. 


all, whether with voice or heart, had sung that | M.C., to the surprise of the whole House (and 


} 
} 


ich man so surprised that he forgot to object 
isked unanimous 


He proceeded to 


isent to make a re port. 


ad, from hast 


| ‘ 
ianuse) that, while at Valley Forge, Gen- 
| Washington had 1 d upon Congress pro- 

1, by halt-pay during life, for the ofticers of 

the army; and that Congress, by a small major- 
had at first sanctioned it, and subsequently 

sidered it und that from the tirst admin- 


administra- 
qu had 


vivors wert raj i lly 


estion 
i left open, while the sur 
ing, and justic 

The buzz had tlown into the lobbies as he 

» read, and was now flitting a 
rand thither, every 


was this? H 


Was tardy. 


wh 
who was the universal objector 
"all legislat 


} 
on the Treasury—and a man 


1On the o 


imous ¢ 


‘ving 
vil 


in Opposition, 1 unan msent to 
ake a re] in favor of the Bill to award half- 
iy to Revolutionary officers; and a Bill so 
only n kept in mimittee- 

ss, When all parliament usa 
inded it should become hoarse with bawling 

1 the lobby for admission ! 

And so, amidst the buzz and the ¢ nish- 
if, nol lute objector to pay otf the 
Ilon. 3 iber in his own coin: | the Bill of 
old | » Was now on t Hou docket 

ily for action upon it in Committee of th 
\) le, » the next one of whicl till by the 


miracle-aston- 


mimitteeman forthwith 


and deify him in their 
tinas di ‘am had 
iim worthy of the task. 

Phe invalid Captain rapidly revived when tl 


to his ear 


} by the grand-daughter was 
realized to his dimmed eyes by the sight of Agnes 


and likely 
Darby Dyce had hi 
but, in pursuance of his policy of 

itv, made no interference, and 
ept to his wife, which being in 
be repeated. Smug and 
clerkly Bob, in the Committee-r 
over their bottle, drinking the 


‘* glorious old 


ther, 


own ideas of 


not 
om, grew jocose 

health of the 
u ionary hero” that 
he stern-faced and 
Lillington, of Lillington- 

Nor was that honorable 
’s head or heart id! 


file of a 


1ad come it so ‘cutely over t 


idle during the two 
gf. His horse had stood for a 
and 
‘en upon a letter addressed to his 
Reverend Catholic 


lays rap 
full 
his frank ha 
Grace the Bishop of 
the diocese. 
and some of his enemies at an im- 
promptu dinner-party. But he had nevertheless 
kept away from Captain Sherburne, and once 
denied himself as he and the dog left card and 


adherents 
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He had entertained many of his | 


65 


taciturn to 
g, Bring Miss Montrose how 
he loved to say the name aloud to Ned, and pri- 


v-wow at the door, and had been 
mly sayin 


vately to himself in the seclusion of the library ! 


r grandsire, and yourself to the House gallery 
on Frid iv, and let us see whether the day will 


} 


arrives; and so ad 


and the 
and so in due 


Friday 


his desk, 


es the Speaker a 
chanting Journal clerk below 
time comes the Order of the Day 
after much rigmarole of Mr. Speaker, and hur- 
aisles of pages with litth 
po- 
inches during deluge- 


ds, as if they were 


Committee of the 
ole en 164, titled, ‘An 
\ct to provide for establishment of a back hs 
pay fund fi lutionary War. 
ind for other purposes,’” says a portly membei 


in 


ul- 


r ofticers 


who is call 


| to the chair by the retiring Speak- 
er, according to the etiquette of the occasion. 
The clerk chants the same announcement And 
the reading of the Bill being dispensed with, it 


d time announced ; when, surround- 
he buzz and faced by Ned and Agnes and 
soldier in the | 
e that the ¢ 


the passage of 


title isa thir 


wllerv, the Congressman 


arises to mov and rec- 


} Pill 
the Bill. 


fecting his motion, he proceeds, 


ec Tise 
> + 
But b 


with a fervor 


ommend fore per- 


of 


eloquence seldom heard in the body, to spx of 

the regrets he feels for previous policy in 1 

to so 1 Measure; and goes 

portray he claims of the old diers on the Gov- 

ernment, and reproducing his Christmas Dream 

ttuned his voice to t memorics of the an- 
ns and tl hymns of f lom until the Sen- 


tors Tock Im tO its 
clock Lith 


| itate Da by 


s more quietly, and thy 


Dyce 


in his statuesque re- 


pose by the marble column. 
The Committee rises. More 2 att 
desk Speal 


cer and Chairman bow and « S- 


and 


w, and advance 


and Os e, and 
the chant announces more au han it h 
ever before sung that in the Bill led ( 
the House concur, and it will be » tl 


ident for approv 
A hush, and 

** Hurrah!” from the gallery. 
on his feet—Ned and Agnes vainly pulling at 
‘* Hurrah for Washington and 
says the shrill ery. Bustle—bustle 
All eves uj 
stairs, and groups clustering by the pillar oppo- 
site the Ladies’ Gallery. ‘It 
exclaimed Darby, on recogniz- 
Captain Sherburne; but almost ready th 
next moment to bite his tongue out, as he sees 
he pag ‘* Have him out! 
ave him down!” calls some of the lobby ; and 
mbers beckon deprecatingly to the gallery 
door-keeper, who is officiously interrupting the 
most striking tableau these benches have seen 
More bustle—and the tableau 


The door-keeper has left his place 


then a buzz, and then a shrill 
It is the veteran 
his elbows. 
Jackson !” 


—by the door and in the aisles. 


is one of the vet- 


erans himself!” 


t ‘'s exult before him. 
} 

me 


for many a day. 
breaks up. 


= 
rose J 
yor, | t 
the wnill-dam 
the « 
1 nsent of buzz and assent « Pe 
ished House, the Hon. 
n Lit, and found it accomplish lL. 
The ensuing Committee of the Whole would 
»upon the next day but one, and before it ar- 
ard pol 
lale, M.¢ 
nt] 
<= 
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The uncle smil 
el bin own, 
ilib vow-wow ! om where stoo 
no longer awed by the fat door-kee 


ing up into the o s he 


the door-keeper, an het 
functionary’s legs as he smells out the 
is heard above 
and amidst the 
is made 
old man already 
erazy with laughter, and Agne 
ion and fear, the dog yely 
id the lobby crowd killing the buzz 
ht in emulating he | an’s shrill and y—” 
| hurrahs for Wa ston and Jackson! paused, and befi 
ness maicde reserve 
Vi. fulness remained. 
e ten thousand urchins and damsels over She placed h er] 
land were exclaiming, in holid iy chorus, 
a pity New-Year's Day shoul 


each other becau 
‘ iv did meet together. 

here was the Congressman and the Captain 
had found his member at |: and Ned and 


the household were : 


came uncle 


all, a 


the uncle, pointing from 
avenue over the snowy landseape far away 
hey drove alon 
‘Lexington rather,” answered the old man. 
mpany of sold ur 
preparing for a comrade’s py New Year, and congraty 
neral, taining your nineti 
‘But never the prison-ship, or suffering, or lington to Captain Sher! 
rriment any more,” added the Congressman, afterward they were g: 
hands of the Captain, while tears New-Year’s dinner-table— 
ed down the cheeks of all. had a sudden New-Year's present, 
‘Are we not very late?” asked Agnes, st mains but for your grandchild, Mrs. 
as the clock chimed its quarter. to bestow her present and your rew: 
for what you were expecting to Rising from her seat, and blusl hing gas sl 
said Mr. Lillington, gallantly taking her heard her new appellation, Agnes kissed the | 
hand and handing her from the sk igh. loved forehead, while the scar broadened and 1 
Before she could ask his meaning, he con-| d ‘ned with delight. Then taking from ben 
tinued aiding in lifting the veteran ec: wefully on her plate a fold of paper in a long envelope, s! 
the icy walk. said: **And this, grandfather, is the certifi 
‘Ned, you shall take Captain Sherburne, copy of your Act of Congress—a New-Year’s 
and I will escort Miss Montrose.” present —not only for yourself, but for man) 
*“*Call me Agnes, if you please;” and she more old comrades besides, to whom tardy justic 
flushed as she said it. arrives through your means.” 
‘Not yet. Miss Montrose to-d: iy; but Miss ** Bravo—bravo, indeed!” cried her 
Montrose no longer than to-day.” **Henry Clay himself could not have said that 
*¢ The church service is over,” said Ned, look- | better.” 
ing through the door. ** And — me also to show you, Sir, thi 
‘I knew we were late,” said she; “and oh, original Act, that is loaned to me by permission 
how we had counted on this service !” of the nts ite ty nore with the signature of 


a l, taking her arm sti] 
r into the little robiy 
rish priest. 
r to ask,” said he, 
**Ttis vour grandfatl 
day of the year. 
th than by on | 
j | of gaud and shov ] 
ul I have a special « 
or rather our good 
has taken to y ( 
! supporting many $ 
Present to Ned 
—not a niece—for 
his agitation and ki 
d, and only girlish trust 
nhisandsmiled. WV 
shed forward, and, 
ngs and furs and mar 
\ St left her ready for the vail and altar? who | 
LB Ned ? 
N The priest smiled, and, motioning to th 
‘I door, they all entered—the fast-expiring 1 
he of Monti breathing gently on the lips of 
: Agnes also. The snow, seldom seen in the Fed-| and groom and kinsmen—t] » younger sup] 
eral metropolis, had fallen | berally overnight, | ing the oldest, and the oldest lover and the} 
and Ned, commissioned for an early carriage, est beloved arm in arm. And so before 1 
had secured almost the only hack-sleigh in town. | altar. 
Joyfully the sleigh-be lls peal d at the door « f The old hero, w: iting not for we rd or " 
Darby Dyce’s, while break-) nor carine whether it were eti juette or t 
tust; for there Eiii''77%bnd nephew to re- knelt down before the rail, and there conti) 
leem the promise of t rch-meeting. Light-| never lookin up during the long service wl 
ly at the en lightly flew the! followed. Agnes seemed almost a bride ef t] 
he of the exh s to the church Church as the canonical vail was folded arom 
door } form. N + ¢ } } 
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THOMAS OLIVE 


“COBBLER,” POET, AND 


AS OLIVERS, the 


Cobbler, ‘es lar 


ious lit 


udy is this Methodist 


lis sterling 


ip 


; uly scrupl 
ius, and one of the most A certain pa- 
of moral self-redemption on r¢ 
biography is marked throughout by cand ; ; 
a naive simplicity and directness which : 1¢@ long and horrid oath. When not 

i teen years of age Olivers was the 


gether with its striking facts, render it ; 
dramatie of those numerous sketches of early \ his ** infernal instructor” in this vice, 
‘*Ttinerants” which Wesley published, and from | : V onsidered the worst boy in ‘* those 
which the history of Methodism derives its most | parts for the last twenty or 

significant and most interesting materials. “hen eighteen years old he was a 
To the religious world he is known chiefly by | to a shoemaker, but did not half leari 
n of the con- | because of his unconquerable idleness. Dancing 


thirty vears.”’ 
pprenticed 


his cratt, 


his great hymns, and as a cham I 
troversy which divided the Calvinistic and Ar- | and convivial company engrossed his time ; and 
minian leaders of the Methodistie movement. | on the day of his majority “I gave,” he says, 


Wesley pronounced him “a full match for Top- | ‘scope to my inclination to such a degree that 


G7 : 
the President himself—Andrew Jackson—tirm | lady;” and the latter is still 1 mized as the - 
nd bold, as one hero's autograph should be that giant Calvinistic polemic of that day. Southey 
nsecrates an act of justice to so many other acknowledges his ability and spirit in th cone : 
eroes 1° and the old man put the writing to his test. I] was also a man of genius, as his pos : 
; “ But a truce to sadness,” he added, as) etry and mu attest. He produced the sub- 
the tears began to flow upon the furrowed check; limest lyric in the hymnology of our language 
“you are a lobby member no longer, and t - or of any modern language, and composed mu- : 
f re vou shall ha e your hunger appeased betor sic hardly less sublim Ilis prose writings ar ‘ 
ie end of the feast. After that we will discuss | perspicuous, vig and often eloquent, if 1 
Ned’s future and your own; for we hope to share always elegant. ‘The introduction to his ** Scourg 
ny Christmases and New Years together from) to Calumny addr 1 to Sir Richard Hill, in : 
iis day forward.” lefense of John Wesley), alluding to the dispar- 
Returning to the table, the old man dropped ity between his own social position and that ot 
iis envelope, and Ranger, darting from his place the baronet, would be creditable to any English P 
f privilege under the table, seized it in his mouth writer of his age, 1 pting Burke or Junius ; 
wessingly and sported with it round the room. , His exuberant il ve strength and fullness ; 
i incident restored the humor and hilarity of and sometimes majesty to his poetry, his prose, , 
1; and while the butler is adroitly oceupied in | and his pre y 
xtricating the Bill from the last jaws of danger He was a “st Welshman’’—as sturdy in : 
at will ever strround it, let us hasten to drop | his virtues as he was at t in his viees rh : { 
curtain over ** Tur ConGRESSMAN S CURIST- tter \ sO that, read of 
was Deeam AND THE Harry them in his bluntiy honest and indignant 
New YEAR.” wtobiography, we are astonished that such re] 
ee vy could be awakened « 1 by the thunders 
, Ana, At last, sour i, 
‘Welsh Meth- The God of Abraham praise! ; 
a... in the re-| ample of the ] r of both ius and religion 
ligmmmiatcrature of England in the last half of | is worthy of being commemorated. We propose a 
the last century. The writings of Toplady, Sir | to record some of the scattered facts of his his 
Richard Hill, Rowland Hill, Fletcher of Made- | tory, rem ng the reader may not relish 
Iv, and John Wesley mention him often. He | their oc nal pictistic tone, that this is char- 
sa hero in Southey’s romantic life of the great ristic, and esse 1 to the curious story. 
Methodist founder; Coleridge gave him a few Ile was born in Treganon, Wales, in the yea 
notations, and it can hardly be doubted that | 1725. He lost both his parents by death before 
h vious history was one of the chief of those | he was fi old. Ulis kindred tock ear 
ittractions of Southey’s book which enabled the | of him till his eighteenth year, not neglectn 
syeat Highgate thinker, as he tells us himself, | lis early education; for they sent him to school, 
to read and re-read it, with ever-increasing en- tells us, and taught him to °* say tis prayer 
tertainment, in davs of illness or ennui, when no | morning and evening, to repeat the Catechism, , 
other volume could interest him. * A member ot » sing psalms, and to go to church in general 
the House of Shirley and Hastings” often 1 - | twice every Sabbath.” He assures us, however, 
nizes the important *‘ cobbler,” in the volumin- | that ‘* his carnal mind n discovered itself, 
ous “Life and Times of Selina, Countess of | leading him into a ** multitude of heinous sins. 
Huntingdon.” Wesley inserted his bi ** There was terrible swearing in our army in 
in the old “* Arminian Magazine ;” and Dr. | Flanders,” says Unele Toby; but the army : 
Jackson gives him a place in the “Lives of | carried it thither from England; our English : 
Early Methodist Preachers.” great-grandfathers were voluminous in profani- 
A curious biographical st MD | ty; it was rife about young Olivers, and he says 
Welshman; a genuine cl SEE that he knew only an old man or two (“whom 
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pent fifteen of 


lesirable to re- 
or, Corrupt as it was, he 
He went to Shrew sbury, 
ments was to divert his as- 
fanitvand y ulgarity, at places 
He « 
esses his cons ience mac 
I live a m 
‘pent and fi 


mfesses, however, that 


be damned. 


per rsake them. 
them as e them, I 
le; but till then I 
ing it; for I have always gone t 


nd have frequ 


able to lav them 


of d 


i m, and yet 
He resolve 1 to attempt 
If, He though 


in bori 


orreet outward li 
volume w 

1 into his habitual vie 

by 


was smitten down 
in he w 


getting 


tte 


dangerous 
! On 
went to church 


up ag 
tw -everv d 
of devotion at home. For.” 
learly if I had died 
should have to hell.” 
nished, and agai 


With 


inf 
certainly 


rone 


lution soon croveling 
in | another young man, of 
ful act 


Thev deemed it best 


writes, 
of 
to es ‘ape from the 

Olivers leaving many debts unpaid, ‘a 
enerally the case,” 


serting his 


arch-vil- 


was and h i 
They journe 

wns, encouraging ea 

hed Bristol, 

Olivers passed throu land some com- 

ical but he forever had reason to 

remember grate fully that town; 
last arrested him, 


current of his life. 


appre 
gether through s 


ral t 
other in vice, and at last rea where 
some 
adventures 
for there a good 
influence at and turned the 
whole 
The auspices were not very favorable for him 
there at first, for he found himself lo lging with a 
**backslidden Methodist,” now a drunkard. He 
sketches the scene characteristically, His land- 
had been a religious woman, but 

Was eaten up with the cares of the world. There 
was also a lukewarm Moravian in the house. 
With th 


about electi 


lord’s wife 


I had various disputes, particularly 
n, which I never could believe. One 
day the Moravian and I quarreled so highly that 
he struck me; and as he was a tall. lusty man, 
I knew I should have no chance in fighting him. 
However, for a whole hour, I cursed and swore in 
such a manner as is seldom e jualed on earth or 
exceeded even in hell itself; and, what was the 
greatest aggravation, it was all in confirmation 
of a lie. For though I swore with all the rage 
of a fiend, and with all the diversified language 
of hell, that I would prosecute the man—and 
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1, perhaps not les 
ver, that venveanc 
imnation might lie on } 
lid not doit imme liately— 
attempted to do it. Indeed. 
id swearing had I acquired 
though I saw it was dreadfully wron 
and labe 
occasion, I was carried away 
torrent; yea, I daily and how 
any provoc fr 
ly not knowin 
poor 


h of 


red to break it ¢ th, vet 


ation whateve r, and 
We 
Olivers’ fluency in profar 
t or the he ( 
unmistakable smack of the old ha 

His drunken landlord was 


what I did.” 


| 


nm 
But the s 

ss in his mor l we 
d of the 
‘legi n ¢ 


n, 


rouse, 


very 
ie wretch 


ium of wiekedness a 


but went the next night thr 

t of the reat preacher 

rand plucked from the burni 

trickling 
Olivers, 

sort of stupor ; 

sermon bx i 

God and of all that is : 

profligate and aba 

the time it w 


the 


ndoned young m 
is ended his life y 
ever. It would have seemed that si ( 
lorough a revolution in the moral character 
ha i ssible: but it 1 


Liman Ww: Wi real ; 


and Oliver of the 
‘the theory that the restoration of the so 
virtue 


sis one most surprising proofs 
l to 
needs not the slow process ¢ f educatic n: 
that in its highest form it is a miracle, hit 
by divine power, and possible to the most de- 
rraded minds, 


wrou 


in circumstances even where the 
necessary conditions of moral culture are at first 
impracticable. Such was the opinion of White- 
field, Wesley, and their’ e« adjutors, and Olivers 
ably one of the no 


stood in the crowd he 

Welsh heart was broken. ‘* Showers of tears,” 
he says, * trickled down my cheeks. I was like- 
wise filled with an utter abhorrence of my evil 
ways, and was much ashamed that ever I walked 
in them; and as my heart was thus turned from 
all evil, so it was powerfully inclined to all that 
is good. It is not easy to express what stron 

desires I had for God and his service: and what 
resolutions I had to seek and serve him in fu- 
ture; in consequence of which I broke off all 
my evil practices, and forsook all my wicked and 
foolish companions without delay, and gave my- 
self up to God and his service with all my heart. 


j 
} 68 
out of sixteen days and nights I hun- 
+ them without ever being in bed I] | truce. 
nto rrosser vices, SOU 
treat from the toy ney 
Ps was too debased fi h 
f here one of his a tha 
iat wit 
‘3 ates with his pr l 
f pnblie w ship. 
his incredible « 
TE m miserable, l 
i wretched life! It ent- 
my sins, shall 1 or 
vish I could 
could but h has ; 
then be abl 
despair ed at 
church, ._ y praved and resolved {to turn him out of 
a n not leave them.” t e suddenly char 
again to redeem him- | ness, and apparent] 
ould the sacra- whose name \ 
ments,” id a popular book called ‘A in lived as in a dk 
Week’s Preparation,” read it on his knees, went BE misery. He met ay 
to church, partook of the sacrament, main- | titude « f people one night in the street, and in- 
tained a strictly for a fort-| quired of a woman whither they wer gol 
night, and, th profuse hear Mr. Whitefield.” was ] rreply. 
thanks, replun - Sub- thought,” he writes, “I have often h id of 
: ' Whitefield, and sung songs about him. I Wi 
> and hear what he has to « ” He was ti 
for 
» “I saw 1 
it time, I 
I] 
Ol 
lai 
tow 


THOMAS OLIVERS. 


reason had I to say, ‘Js not this a The reclaimed profligate proved the 
ind plucked from the fire?’ 
The apostate family with which he lodged 
were astonished, as well they mig be, at hi ‘ was del red f veral d ndent pl 
] 


change, ‘**seecing him weep a antl) 
rhe native poetry of his strong soul burst fort 
with his new life. ‘* The first Sunday after 
was awakened,” he says, ** I went to the Cath 
lral at six in the morning. When the 7e Deun 
was read I felt as if I had done with earth, and 
was praising God before his throne! No words 
in set forth the joy, the rapture, the awe, and 
reverence which I felt.” He obtained again thi 
‘*Wecek’s Preparation’—this tin ith more 
he read it on his knees ** by day and by 
‘* This,” he adds, “and the Bible were 
far more precious to me than rubies; and God 
only knows how often I bedewed them wit! 
tears; especially those parts of them which s} 
* the love and sufferings of Christ. 
raver, | was for some time almo 
m my knees.” He actually 
» knee by incessantly kneeling, an 


tbout limping, and in a short tim 
» failed, so that it was with difficulty he 
walkatall. “*Andso earnest was I,” he writes, 
‘**that [ used by the hour together to wrestle with 
» might of my body and soul, till I a 
‘cted to die on the spot. What wit 
s, unheard by any but God and myse 


gether with torrents of tears, which were almost 
continually trickling down my cheeks, my throat 


was dried up, as David says, and my eyes liter- 
ally failed while I waited for God.” 

Let no man cavil at this simple, earnest rec- 
ord, however he may construe it. ‘The lost man 
was struggling with the demon—stru; 1 
of the abyss; and he did struggle out of ‘ 
rose to a pure and noble life. In the presence 
of such facts let us rather remind ourselves of 
the hope they afford of the reclamation of the 
most fallen souls, even when all hope seems gone. 

The case of Olivers explains half the history of 
the Methodism of Whitefield and Wesley. It 
won such trophies by thousands—won them from 
the very ‘ gates of hell,” and by a “ foolishness 
of preaching” which was jeered at by ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries (like Lavington and Warbur- 
ton), who knew of no way of reaching such cases; 
and hooted at by the mob, which it subdued and 
led, weeping, by tens of thousands, into its hum- 
Though Olivers complains that he was, through he fi of 


all his life, too much inclined “in favor of ra- thodist « it day, and noted for his Aristoph 


tional religion,” and prejudiced against visions 
and revelations,” we can not be surprised that 
his own extraor linary regeneration disposed him his 

at first to a degree of credulity. He records a few 
remarkable dreams and visions, and some very 
striking cases of sortilege; but his good 
preserved him from any serious abuse of such 


h. 


L rrific to the 
, and Esdras was a 


} 


again, hoping to find better 


marvels. * agement in the authentic Scriptures. He opene 


a cvi, 2: **Thou shalt not take thee a wife,’ 
* No Protestant records afford more astonishing exam- 3 iptory wen hal 

ples of the sortes sanctoru list writing in . conscier : bachelor. See his 

of the last century—a fact somey ri ble to tl ir ife and Times of Selina, Countess 


ance of Moravianism on 


his reformation. He forthwith began to repair, 


ate al 
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j v of 
hts by ed 
rion. In 
I n it eculate about 
his final salvation; the t ble ** Quinquarticular Con ; 
t y” (in which he was afterward eat a mast 
rot hold upon his troubled spirit, and he sunk in des] . 
inder the impression that he was a “*reprobate.” HI a 
thought of giving up praye + ust stohim. He sei 
ils Bible, t 1 thire lest he should open on som : 
text fi tory of | Seizing it cast 
his ¢ nt y ** W vill have all men to be saved, 
nd to « I the knowled f the truth J there 
is one God, i 1 itor between God and men, t : 
man Christ 4 himself a ransom for 
t t t I all, t 
words in the fol ve 7] 1 therefore that men 
pray every v e, lifting up holy hands, without wrath 
umd ibting.’"* At another time, n sinking in anxi- 
ety, | pened the New Test it at the text, “ Wher« | 
fore lupt loins of 5 I nd, | , and hope to | 
the end.” 
Southey mentions a re 1, 
ley Whitefield had t to} nt 1 air at 
Bristol, and t for We t phim. Wesley and 
his 1} ( “cor it | it ect, 
*And f them \ i} t 1} but no man 
laid hand » him; t i t lded, ‘Not till the 
tis ‘ .* that it port might correspond with th 2 
1 t lot Anot , ‘Get thee up into t 
mount nt nt. ¥ t roest Uy 
and } t ed unto t eople” TI next trial con 
firmed th nW it id made: * And tl 
children of I we f M the plain f Mou 
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nened on 
of th 
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I 
person 
iire his 
earth 
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so many 
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thereby 
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convers 
they 
parent hi 


among 


after the preach- 
shut out, 1 

he chapel, and 


God. I 
that 


itive, 

m. When 

a small dis- 


t most in 


then returned praising 
struction, picked up, as it 
ting thereon all th 

at last began to no- 

young man to inquire 


hii into their Society. 


about him. 

He becan 

munion. 
Hlis cons 


essary, at the deepest awe and rev- 
erence. ; daily meals were rect 


sacrament, 


As to his * thoughts, inclinations, 
and desires,” his constant inquiry was, ‘Is this 
to the glory of God?” If not, he dare not in- 


dulge it. 
In due time he was shorting,” and at last 


preaching among the neighboring rustics, spend- 


4 its, till one or two o' lock 
is sermons; rising at five o’clock 


miles during the day, and re- 
turnin ued as to be hardly able to get 


walking 


over a stile. On one of these preaching excur- 
sions he w: empted to believe that he “was 
running before he was sent,” and turned back 
despond ntly. his may be a t mptation of 
the devil,” he said to himself; and « pening his 
Bible, cast his eyes upon the passage, ** He that 
putteth his hand to the plow and looketh back 

i He took 
courage, and, turning about, went to his ap- 
pointment.” His renewed conscience troubled 
him about his old debts. «Tf It,” he writes, 
‘as great confusion and sorrow as if I had actu- 
ally stolen every sum I owed.” 


is not fit for the kingdom of heaven.” 


Some money 
was due to him from the estate of his kindred, 


t 


rs, astonished 


his reformation as by his discourses. 


le, a rich farm could not compreher 
and ascribed it to some te rril 


that tl 


d on Sunday 
men who took hi 
le of his reformation, and affected by 
hristian spirit, only simulated the punisl 
and stood with him ‘‘near the s 
time, which was near two hours, 


= 
religion. 


he pure 
town, 


*You ought 

‘for if he had not converted mx 
have thought of paying you.” 
» found in prison; he paid his debt, 
preached to the prisoners. He wen 

litechurst to pay a sixpence; fi i 

From Fordham 
bury, to Whitehurst, to Wrexham 


mall to him now. 


to Liverpool, to Manchester, to Birmingham, to 


Bristol, he rode on this singular pilgrimage, 


ing his debts and preaching the Gospel. 
eventy ; and, before he got tl 


re 


sell horse, saddle, and brid] 


Of course Wesley’s keen discernment wi 

i He sent him to a ‘“‘cir- 
cuit” among the miners in Cornwall; but as | 
now had no money for another horse, he set out 


October 24, 1753, on foot, with his saddle-! 


such a man. 


| (containing books and linen) across 


A layman on the circuit offered to pay for a 
hors if he would buy one, Ile obtained a colt, 
which, says Southey, ‘ was as well suited to him 
as Bucephalus to Ale , for he was as tough 
and indefatigable as his master.” ‘I have 
kept him,” wrote Olivers, twenty-five years af 
ward, ** to this day; and on him I have traveled 
comfortably not less than a hundred thousand 
miles.” 

He encountered some of those * fights of af. 
fliction” with rioters which were common to hi 
brethren of that day. At North Bolton a note d 
ruffian interrupted the worship, and led the rab- 
ble after him through the streets, ‘‘ throwing 
whatever first came to hand.” In Cornwall the 


Coleridge ma a characteristic note on the rustic's 
remark: ** There is a sort of wild philosophy in this po; 
lar notion. See Friend, vol. iii., p. 71 (p. 56, 3d edition). 
What we have within, that only can we see without. 

” 


70 
i. as much as possible, the wrongs of his life. He! and he set out to receive it in orde r to pay his 3 
tae attempted to rescue h 1 accomplices in creditors, A notable journcy was it; one that 
- : vice. Religious people could hardly credit his might have delighted the heart of the good 
td him; Knight of La Mancha, as le pored over his 
ae ! icties, book of chivalry, in his lil rary, bef re arm- 
. He loved W ld **inexpressibly,” Mb says. | preached in most of the Methodist Societies 
AD **T used to follow him as he walked the streets, | on his route, and, when he urived among his 
ind could e retrain from kissing the ve ry old neigl m as much | 
prints of his feet.” He went to 
ss there for t \ never missed a single sermon | cle d ti 
t! Methodists, * late or early” and 
that was tl day of five o’clock morning  **Thou hast been so wicked ou ] t 
: ‘ mons among the Methodists. He heard, he} seen the devil!” exclaimed the surprised yco- 
says, ‘ erally with m ny tears.” During) man.’ A profligate nobleman of the parish 
the usual ‘* Society meetings,” ks; 
ing, where all but members the 
used to go into the field behind his 
“listen while they sang the praises | | nt, 
vi 1 then weep bitter] at the thou le 
God's people were there, praising His 1 t ut 
rether, while I, a poor and wretel | 
Was not permitted to be among tl po \ r paying all he owed in his native pl: i 
they came out, I have followed at hased a horse, and rode from town to 
tance th of them whom I thou.) mermaa t only principal but interest, and 
arnest, particularly the preacher and his com- | ¢ his creditors with his religious ex- 
: pany, that I might hear something further con- I 
cerning the ways of God. followed the: cr 
nearly two miles, ar 
God for this farther i nd 
were, by stealth, and to 
way home.” The n iced 
tice him: they sent 5- 
al receive r, 
ne of the devoutest of their com- | is 
lence Was now as scrupulous as it lik 
**not even to the value of a pin;” he could not | the list, had t ee. {: 
mention t] I ne of God but wl n it 1 nec- | the pur e. 

lig iit 

» |. a 
| 
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1 and courag 


I ne Sticks and 
1it him, so as to pres 


unconquerable it 


, and enduring 


s of the kingdom. 

s “ Hymn of Praise to Christ” was set to 
musie by a gentleman in Ireland, and performed 
before the Bishop of Waterford, in his cathedra 
on Christmas-day. Belcher, in his ‘** Historie: 
Sketches of Hymns,” says that the celebrate 
Mrs. Carter heard Olivers’ hymn, 

‘Lo! he comes with cl 1 
sung at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, as an 
Advent Anthem, in 1759, and gives it at full 
length in her ‘Letters.’” 


language a hymn which has elicited more praise 
than his ‘* God of Abraham ;” and James Mont- 


nd honey flow: 


gomery remarks, in his ‘‘ Christian Psalmist,” | 
that “there is not in our language a lyric of 
more majestic style, more elevated thought, or Th : 

more glorious imagery. Its structure, Thu 
is unattractive; and, on account of the shor (Triump! 
lines, occasionally uncouth; but, like a stately | 
pile of architecture, severe and simple in design, | “4 ca 

it strikes less on the first view than after delib- | Ass etintecn wih Bie 
erate examination, when its proportions become ! Forever 


q high-constable came to impress him forthe army more graceful, its dimen ( nd, and 1 f 
while he was preaching, but staving to hear the mind itself grow ater in contemplating it e 
: sermon, thought better of him, and allowed him | / Vaga has pronounced it ** on 4 
to go on his way. At Yarmouth he f 1d good of the noblest odes in the English language.” I ik 
advantage in his young * Bucephalus” amidst a, was originally published in a pamphlet of eight na 
frightful mob, which had sworn that any Method- | pages, and entitled ‘* An Hymn to the God of ‘ 
ist preacher who should enter their town should Abraha In three parts. Adapted to a cel oie 
lie there. The menace could only challenge such ebrated Air sung by the priest, Signor Leot ag 
a man as Olivers to go. He was accompanied | ete., at the Jews’ Syn: ue in London. Bi: . 
by a timid friend, who expected to suffer mar- | Thomas Oliv * Jackson says it reached i iy 
tvrdom with him, and was terribly dismayed | thirtieth edition as early as 1779. Though i = 
with the fear that he was not prepared for it. | appears in hymn-books of most denomination ne 
Olivers t him into the town, however, and be- | of Christians, it i » often given in a mutilate O- 
gan to sing a hymn in the market-place. The form, that it may properly enough be here in ae 
rabble soon rallied, and commenced their assault. | serted entire : oo 
A townsman rescued the itinerant and him WYMN TO TUE Gop of ABRAUAM 
intoah » He sent for his horse, which was 
brought down an alley; the mob thronging in The God ’ ae 
after him. Olivers, mounting him, charged upon W! enthrot . * ai 
them, driving them, pell-mell, before him. Ancient of ¢ ting days, | yy 
women ainod in And God of 
doors, some with both hands full of dirt, and 1 
others with bowls of water, which they threw at I bow and t : ’ 
me as I passed by. When we got into the open Fore et 
street we had such a shower of stones, sticks, ap- The God Abraham . é 
ples, turnips, and potatoes as I h never scen - \t nd, ‘o 
before or since.” His fellow-traveler galloped From earth I 1 the Joy ge 
out of town as fast as he was able; but the I Bite ‘ ‘ iG 
evangelist, more cous, watched It lom, fame, er: 
the motio_mms mes which were And Him my only portion mat “ 
“a recul tm mn I overtook my The G f Abr m ] 2, 
companion,” he says, ‘*we were thankful that 
we escaped with our lives, as were our friends _ 
in Norwich on seeing us return.” The scene Ile calls rm tie fries : 
was characteristic of the times as well as of the He calls h l G ' 
man And 1 1all to t end, 
For forty-six years did Thomas Olivers belong | : 
to Wesley's incrant corps, doing | | 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. But while t! To heaven ascend i 
brave man was fagging through his humble work, I shall behold his face, ge 
his grand hymns were resounding in the great ! f shall his power adore, ae 
And sing the wond f hia grace 

For everm 

PART Tur SECOND. 
Thoneh nat treneth decay. 

And eart L he thstand, a 
To Canaan's | vis I e my way, 
At his rd. 
| The watery deep 1 pass, 
| With . n y v 
And through t ldernes 

My vi 4 

| The goodly land T vee, 

| With peace and plenty bless‘d; ; 

; A land of sacred liberty, ce 
King, 
n), 
ht, 
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harder in his life; but Wesley err 


jecting such a man to th 
i Though he 

ility, he was naturally unfit for 

tical work. He had t 

is for it; and the Arminian ; 
With inaccuracies, which 

sometimes tried to mend by formida 

He had at last to dis} lace |} 


e drudgery of the 


im, 
homas Olivers cobbler’s’* parti 
tion in the long Calvinistic 

pean ired him a reputation which still render 
i amiliar in most of the Meth 
ew great lyrics have given | 


Ifoly, Holy,” 

“ALMIGHTY 
W » and is, th 
d ! evermore shall be: 
JEHOVAH—FATHER—GREAT I AM! 
We worsl e!” 


controversy” 


lm aun 
m the catalogue of hymnists, and y 
be allowed to die; but his 

r the influence of r« ligion i 

‘aordinary part of his hi 

Sout] i i 


own eventful life, 


nerci which he perience 


| look upon Methodism as the instrument 
deliverance from sin and 3 
died suddenly. 
ysis in the mornin 
of the 7th of March, 
laid to rest in the tomb of 
Chapel, London. 
| has extended, in the En 
There are stanzas in this ode fit for archangels | 
to sing; and if ever heaven borrows strains from 


odes re und to-day in its te mples: an 

that language may yet extend, the Hebraic sul 
earth, the ‘* Welsh cobbler’s” verses reverberate limity of his strain ill 1 
among the spheres, louder than any Hymn of 
Milton, or Goethe's ** Chor 


ise above all ordinat 

hymns, like the sounds of trun pet 

us in Heaven.” | soaring ab 
We have seen a doubt expressed somewher niu 

about the authorship of the hymn, “Lo! he | it come before thi world in the person of a 

comes with clouds descending :” but Jackson 

says that both the lyrie and its ** fine tune were | 

compos d by Olivers,” and published by Wesley JOUN OWEN’S APPEAL. 

in his Sacred Harmony. The reader will 

thank us for inserting here this noble ode, how-| A] LTHOUGH I have always been rather fond 

ever often he may have seen it: 


ier instruments of the 
| Such is the regal prerogative of genius, tl 


er, 


of reading, I have never tried my han 
Lo! he comes with clouds descen writing any thing but my accoun 
Once for favor'd sinners slain: ter, before in my | 
Thousand thousand saints, atten ling, 
Swell the triumph of his train: } 
af I may fall into, and, perhaps, a dull way of re- 
Hallelujah! God appears on earth to rei 
lating a story which I am sure a professed noy- 


ts 


bear this in mind, and excuse whatever mistakes 


Every eye shall now behold him, clist would make very interesting. But a series 
bed in dreadful majesty : 


of circumstances, involving a secret—I may say 
et at naught and sold hin z ss 


reed and nailed him to the tree, crime—came under my observation some ten 
Deeply wailing, shall the true Messiah ece. years back that has lain heavy in my ree l- 
The dear t Cie of his passi lection ever since. I have never been able to 
Still hi : impart it to any one who could afford me the 
Cause of en slightest relief. Some people have discredited 
To his ry 
With what rapture 


ze we on those glorious scars! 


, * This sobriquet was given him by Toplady, who rep- 
Yea, Amen! let all adore thee, 


on tl} terns 1 
; I i n thy eternal throne; “I've Thomas Olivers, the cobbler 
Saviour, take the power and gl Ty; \ tall in Ex 
Claim the kin for thine own! | : 
Jah! Jehovah! everlasting God! 


down, brief rehearsal : 
h of his quill 
yplady and Hill.” 
er, in his ** Historical Sketches of Hymns,” by a cu- 
The latter part of his life was spent in Lon- rs blund ascribes to woe the 
don, where he superintended Wesley’s press 
and preached incessantly. 


Jackson gives a catalogue of sixteen works 
from the pen of Olivers, four of which are pe 
etical. Belch 


rs. ley was 1 
He says he never | ble of such a producti 


: 
‘ 
eae PART 7 I D. lab 
| 
Before tl eat I e-One 
an They all exulting stand, | 
And tell the wonder hath done, 
‘ I 1 all their land: | 
The list'nin pi ittend, 
And lt ving fame: | 
And ging, in songs whi never end 
“9 
i rhe wondrous Name, | 
The God who reigr 
‘| t are 
ld. 
Refore the Saviour'’s face, | 
fhe ransom'd nations bow: - 
Cerwhelm'd with his alin lity grace, 
Forever new: j eX ’ 
He st his prints of loye— say 
And sound through all the worlds above, | | man- 
and 
f hi 
h pa- 
lie 
thil 
Road 
f God 
| 
nd 
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done 
so that 
fallen into a way of brooding over this 
h in reality is nowise parti 
y connected with myself. 

Being a prosperou and having had no 
special trials, thank God! since the ti 
fift 


, who could have 


thers 
much, have refused me any assistance ; 
» history, whi 


S man, 


een years ago next Christmas—when I buried 

Mary, the only child it pleased God 

» me, I dare say I have got more into 
a habit of thinking of the troubles of others 
than I should if I had had more at home to em- 
ploy my thoughts. However that may be, certain 
it is that manya quiet evening, when I have cast 
up my accounts for the day, and had nothing to 
do except, perhaps, to look over the paper again, 
or to go a visiting, I have, instead, fallen into a 


fit of musing on those past events, and got so un- | 


happy with dwelling on the wrongs I could not 
punish, that afterward I could scarcely sleep for 
and indignation. I don’t know when it 
Was that it first came into my head that it would 
do me any good to write this out; but when once 
the idea did suggest itself, it grew upon me until 
it seemed a sort of duty to inform the public of 
these facts, and thus make one more attempt to 


sorrow 


obtain justice. 
ple narrative 


both abl 


may meet the eye of some person 
» and willing to do what little can now 
be done to redress past wrong, I beg—with an- 
other apology for my poor scholarship—to begin 
my story: 


I am a baker by trade, and my name is John | 


Owen. Some people have jeered me by saying 


I ought rather to have been called ** John Know- | 


in’,” because I have managed, in the course of 
thirty years’ devotion to my business, to accumu- 
late a little fund of I never 
minded this joking, as my conscience is wit- 
ness [never earned a penny otherwise than hon- 
estly, and Owen is a good Welsh name, of which 
10 one need be ashamed. But that is neither 
here nor there, and has small relation to what I 
had to say, only that it seemed proper to state 


money ; however, 


this about myself for the better comprehension 
of what follows. 

My shop is in a good position, on the corner 
of Sixth Avenue and Decem Street. Since the 
first morning that I took down the shutters from 
the front windows, where I had carefully arranged 
a tempting show of cakes and bread, I have been 
fortunate enough always to have a good run of 
customers; but although many of them have 
been excellent friends of mine, none of them 
ever interested me as much as the young girl 
who is what the novelists would call the hero- 
ine of my story. 

The first time I ever saw her was on a rainy 
December afternoon, just five years to the day 
from the time when we buried our little Mary. 
I remembered the anniversary very well, and 
always celebrated it by making an extra quanti- 
ty of bread, and sending it out to the poor fam- 
ilies in the neighborhood. But now the day’s 
work was pretty much over, and I was sitting 
thinking sadly of how desolate our home would 


| lovelier color than I ever saw | re 


Hoping, therefore, that this sim- | 


lalwavs be, 


light bit of a voun;s irl came in. he evident- 


ly ha 


was quite 
wrapp 
he } 


she bad 


umbrella, and her poor scant dress 
vy old shaw] 
L about her 1 on her head 
a hood of f ° Altogether there 
Was poverty written all over her figure. and I do 
i0t know that I should have noticed 4 

than many ‘such poor creatu 


O \ ali, al she 


wet; there was a dingy 
shoulder 


SILK 


her an} 
res I saw 
came forward 
the light of the one gas-burner I had started to 
shed some brightness on the dull afternoon, it 
l vas just about fifteen—the 
age our Mary would have been if it had pleased 
God to spare her to Then, although our 
little girl was fair—: 
ever have been 
dark, with eyes li 


into 


t sure she would 


stranger Was 


e blackberries, cheeks with a 


K 


or since, 
and altogether decidedly hand , it seemed to 
me, oddly enough, that there was a strange like- 
ness about her to our lost child. then I 
have discovered that it wa yuth ; both 
girls had full red lips, and it was in the expres- 
sion that hovered around them that the 
blance lay. 


Since 


s in the m 


rescnl- 


The little maiden advanced to the 


and putting 


counter, 
out a small brown hand from under 
her shawl, laid down a sixpence and asked for a 
loaf of bread. 

I took down one of my large shilling loaves, 
and, pushing back the money, I said, 

**'There is your bread, my dear; but I don't 
want to be paid for it.” 

At the sound of my words she looked 
quickly, and hesitated a moment; then she : 
swere d, 

‘*Tf you please, Sir, I had rather you would 
take the sixpence.” 

‘*No,” replied I, firmly, ‘‘ not to-night; to- 
morrow, if you want bread, you may come here 
and buy it; I won't refuse your money: but to- 
day is one of my anniversaries, when I never al- 
low any one but my old customers to pay me.” 

She looked a little surprised at this explana- 


; tion; but her face was very innocent, and so I 


think she was satisfied, for she said simply, 

**Very well, Sir, if you say so; but I am 
greatly obliged to you.” 

Then, with a grave little courtesy, she put the 
loaf under her shaw! and hurried away. 

When she was gone I felt vexed at myself 
that I had not done more than give her the 
bread ; it seemed as if I ought to have detained 
her and asked her some questions, and not let 
her go out again into the rain. I mentioned the 
facts to my wife, and she quite agreed with me 
as to what I should have done. So that I de- 
termined, if I ever saw the pretty stranger again, 
to find out something more about her. 

It was two days before she reappeared in my 
shop; then she came in at the same hour as at 
first, that is, late in the afternoon; but it was 
bright and pleasant. There were several people 
in the store; and although I do not know but 
she had on just the same clothes she wore before, 


| 73 
is 
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here v ! ho of an air of neatness 
ibout her dress that it seemed as if it would be 

rt of insult to address her as a beggar. So 
{ met ly ive her bread, t ne the money 


r, as I tied uy 


** Yes, Sir; Lam to come ev ry oth rT day for 


This satistied me that I sh 


ade my mind a little m 


her answer implied that s! 
the emp! of some cecent 
So it } ned that a w 
no cl uk with her, until one afternoon, 
vhen it was snowing so furiously that even the 


avenue Was almost em] ty of people on foot, 

{ in. I knew it was her day to 
here, but I had hop 1 she would not come, 
it Was so very stormy and cold. When the poor 


maiden entered she was quite wet and dripping, 
ind seemed even more poverty-stricken than t 
first time I saw her. I came forward quickly to 
meet her, saying : 


** My dear little friend, you must be very much 


ving off the 
overing that hung around her pretty head. As 
he did so I saw th 


er hair, which was 


. natural sort of way, a ld 
of her face; and I 


ing to the voung beauty 
thought what a very dangerous thing it was for 


this wicked city. As I drew her toward the 
stove, and open 1 the lower door a bit, the bet- 
ter to warm her little cold feet, I said, 

**Sit down here a while, I want to ask you a 
few questions, if you will let me.” ' 

She looked at me as I spoke in a startled sort 
of way, that was oddly in contrast with her late 
trustfulness, but as she said nothing I went on— 

What is your name?” 


ily enough. 


‘* Susan,” she answered, rea 

** Susan what ?” 

‘*Tean't tell you. Please don’t ask me any 
hing more. Iam much obliged to you, but ] 


had better go. 


She uttered all this very rapidly, and in a 
frightened tone, at the same time getting uy 
from the chair I had placed for her, and putting 
out her hand for the hood. I was a good deal 
disappointed at this want of confidence; but I 
saw that she was distressed, so I only said, 


** Don't be troubled, Susan, I won't ask you | 


any more questions if you don’t like it; but sit 
lown again, and warm yourself a bit longer.” 

‘*Thank you, Sir; but indeed I had better 
ro, 

She was evidently still very uneasy. I had 
somehow aroused her fears, and all I could do 
was to tell her, in a bungling sort of way, that 
I only wanted to find out about her because I 


a th nd that I |} ped s 
would contin to come to the shop just t} 
same 

“Yes. S I should like it if you will let n 
Thad 1 r come here than any where clse, vou 


She spoke very simply and earnestly, with th 


‘al look all gone out of he r pretty vour 


My heart warmed toward her so 1 
that I felt very badly to think of her going out 


into the increasing snow and darkn s, and J 


could not help saying, as I went to the doot 


her, 
‘**Take good care of yourself, my child—this 
is a bad city for you to be out in alone.” 
She looked at me as l nderst 
what I meant, and the int smil 
htlv av 


bade me ** Good-night,” 
down the d rect. 
When she was gone I fell to puzzling myself 


with all sorts of useless ¢ myjectures as to wl 

could be the motive for her strat secrecy I 

Was even sometimes tormented by a « Iful 
to what her oceup: tion might 1 : 
thought of her i look, and 


thi t of her innocent 
nteel way of speaking, 
as attached to her from me as an 

Finally, worried about it in 


of way that made me quite miser- 
d that my wife was away for tv 
( sin in the country I always 


my annoyance. When she came home the next 
day one of my first acts was to tell her about 
Susan. She quite shared my solicitude, for she 
was almost as much interested in her as I was 
myself; but she scornfully repelled the thought 
of sin as associated with her, saying, with wo- 
manly pride in her own superior powers of ques- 
tioning, that ‘*she would find out something 
from her she would 

though the next time Susan came my good wo- 


romise. However, al- 
man coaxed her into her own little parlor, an 
said, I have no doubt, ev 
and motherly to her, she succeeded no better 
than I had done, only frightening the poor little 
thing so much that she began to ery. However, 
she was very easily comforted by promises of 


ry thing that was kin 


future silence, and seemed to bear no malice for 
what must have been an annoyance. 
vould like to have given her a small sum o 
money, but Susan resolutely declined it, thoug 


My wife 
h 
she afterward accepted a warm woolen cloak, 
which, in fact, must have been more comfortable 
than her forlorn shawl. 

After this two or three weeks passed without 
any occurrence of interest. Susan came regu- 
larly every other day, and got to be the best of 
friends with both my wife and myself. She al- 
ways came at the same time, that is, late in the 
afternoon, but we could never persuade her to 
stay more than halfanhour. Once we asked her 
take dinner with us, but she was so frightened 
at the request that we never liked to repeat it. 


¥ the bundle, a 
‘ 
Lif 
I ould sce her, and 
- 
chilled. Take off your damp hood and come to her pretty, 
the fire.” idea of sham 
“Thank you, Sir,” she answered, smiling, | impossibility 
and without that quick look of suspicion that restless sort 
one so oft n s 3 inl citv-br | children. She al le. 
ober It happe 
days visiting 
he had an un isy wretched feeling when she was 
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Sometimes w led in indu t strar How let him 
\ ull present; and we had thus en her a. go] with 1, when vou w 1 me llow 
varm stuff dress and a neat plain hat, so tl 1 1 I wild be a proper prot tor, to 
he had a f nore de t appearar I hen » eV i little wav ? 
first saw h Perhaps it was that ] pretty I ed, Si 
f was thus set off to better ad ge than d » home 
rmer but [I very soon began to notice that. or t I] 
1 rcame in or went out of the shop with- m t 
t tracting more tention from ar le) vou 
ingers there might be about than was best for! much 1 I] 
» friendless a ] ‘| t can 
I can not remember when I first bezan to - I felt vexed with 
mark that tl was one un 1 n who \ my spl 
quite constan 1 lis attendan tal - *“My d Ss n, 1 do not int 1 to find 
i grocery at about the same hour of the d fault h l ly J to warn vou to be 
hat Susan came for bread He was a l- | very « ful 
king fellow, I can’t deny, and had that sort Her tears \ q y 1, and she was 
f air al t him chat made me feel that he was yon l s | | SI ‘ 
probably far more at home on the fashionable! such a child poor simple t : » confiding, 
nue next to us than in what I dare say he | so easily pacified ; umused 
id l our vulgar street. Yet, in spite of An l R I) contin- 
lto] ) t \ mad 
l rul \ sits. I ove 
-| again [ had a sort of und | 
that t did m its i re to 
n t him, t of wounding het 
My 1 theret reli when 
ri] lisapy l from ] and for a whol 
fortnis 1) that tim 
| tal nd my fears 
} ( | i of t} t iste 
man, TL gt to | tenderly t innocent 
- littl l, wl | t. b dail 
more lik | dar] Her confiden 
seemed to i ( nd my wv nd 
I were sanguine t day would ex- 
plain the my hat surrounded het If sh 
mld only be we re not 
) hout a hoy t sl mi! t | } ided to 
than I ean express. I felt that it meant no. leave her home, which must be i wretched one, 
od to this pretty little waif, to have a strange lonely house th 


ning man, with such a face and that stvlish 
earance have mentioned, following her. 


‘ tble March day—how well I 
as if it was a child of my own that was in dan-| remember the sullen look of the earth and the 

‘r, and was vastly relieved when she came i sky !—when Robert Dare came back. 
igain, looking as innocent and happy as usual. [ was talking to Susan, in a pleasant sort of 


Glancing ontside, I saw the disagreeable man way, about how, when warm weather came, she 


on the corner smoking complacently. | and I were to go some dav to visit a friend of 


his I could not forbear drawing Susan! mine who had such a 


pretty garden, when, 
into the back part of the shop, and there saying chancing to glance out into the dark street, ] 
to her very earnestly, 

was that man who walked home | 
with you the last time you were here ?” 

A bright red color came all over her cheel 
ind for 
forward way, though with a tremulous y vice, ‘ 

“IIe says his name is Robert Dare.” longer, 

“Ts he a friend of yours ?” door with her, and peered anxiously into the 

** Yes—no—that is, he says he is.” street. Robert Dare was gone 
She hesitated more than ever, and became ex- Although somewhat reassured by this, I still 
ceedingly embarrassed. felt such an uneasiness at the r ‘appearance of 

** Susan,” said I, gravely, ‘‘ don’t you know’ that ill-looking man. that, almost without reflec- 
that it is very dangerous to make friends with tion, I stepped back into the shop, and giving a 


ie pavement in front of my door. I started, 

and stopped short in what I was saying; and 
<3 | Susan, noticing my confusion, turned and look- 
1; but she answered in a straight-| ed out. She started too, but she did not say 


-only lingered uneasily for a while 
ind then went away. I walked to the 


you sence, din In this 
Qa light, it is difficult for me to express how dear oe 
What honest purpose could such a man have to- she was to us, and how we prized her visits dur- 
ward a poor young girl like Susan ? L really ing that trananil tir ; 
: 
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few necessary orders to my apprentice, seized 
my hat and hurried out to follow Susan. I had 


often before thought of d 


g so, and thus dis- 
1d was only deterred 


covering wher she live 


by the feeling th 
in it, and that I 
her own good sense to tell us all 


vas a sort of meanness 
h rather leave it to 
about her 


home. But this time I seemed irresistibly im- 


by a presentiment that some danger was 
threatening the ] 
a few moments behind her, and I knew so well 
the direction she always took, that I 


or young thing. 


I was ouly 


as intense- 


ly surprised when, on reaching the first corner, I 
perceived that she was nowhere to be seen. In 
vain I looked up and dow 

peer 1 into the doors of if 

no sign of the little graceful figure I knew so 
well. A fine, drizzling rain was beginning to 
fall, so that all objects at a short distance were 
very much obscured, and this, perhaps, favored 
her escape. But since then I have ofte1 
thought that probably she 
during the moment that I was 


n the cross streets, and 


all the stores—there was 


had entered a car 
away from my 
At the time this suggestion did not oc- 


qaoor. 


cur to me; it was so unlike her usual course on 


leaving the shop. 
i 
After a long, useless search, I turned my steps 
homeward. ‘The rain was falling in a monoto- 


nous drip; the pavement was shiny with the wa- 
ter standing upon it, reflecting the lights from 
the stores and the cars in a dull sort of glare ; 
the people I passed were all dingy under the 
shade of their great black umbrellas; the lan- 


terns, Which were just lit, seemed to burn with a 
sullen glow, as if they grudged giving any aid 
and altogether I 
felt most unaccountably depressed and out of 
spirits when [ reached my home. At the door 
I met Mrs. Carroway. 

Now I have not said any thing about Mrs. 
Carroway before, because it has not seemed need- 
ful to the proper understanding of my story; but 
here a few words of explanation may not be 
amiss. The upper part of the building contain- 


to illumine so dismal a scene; 


ing my shop was finished as a dwelling-house, 
and had a private entrance on Sixth Avenue. 
It was very small, containing only four rooms 
—two on each floor; but we had been in the 
habit, ever since Mary dicd, of letting one of 
these to some decent body, whose little pay- 
ments would go some way toward our rent. 
The person who had lodged with us for nearly 
two years past was Mrs. Carroway. She was a 
distant cousin of my wife, and a most neat and 
respectable woman. 
tion to her, and that was what she called her 
** profession.” She was a monthly nurse, in a 
good business; and the dreadful hours of the 
night at which people were in the habit of send- 
ing for her had been for some time past the trial 
of my life. It used to seem as if no lady, by 
any possible chance, was taken ill by daylight, 
or at any time when any one was likely to be up 
and able to attend the door, It was always in 
the quiet stillness of the small hours that there 
would come tremendous rings of the bell and 


There was only one objec- 


violent calls for the nurse to come with all possi- 
ble speed. 


I wonder why it is that babies have such 


fancy for coming into the world in the darkness, 
I have heard somewhere the remark that it 
by » their guardian angels, knowing w 
wretched change this world will be trom 


heavenly home their little souls have just lets, 


ndly sends them into it while it is shrouded in 


gloom, so that when daylight comes the contr: 


may be pleasant enough to reconcile them t 
their new abode. be that as it may, certain 
is that all Mrs. Carroway’s babies chose t] 


hours of sleep for making their appearance, and 
routing all the people anywise connected wit 
them out of their warm beds. But then « 
cousin kept her small room so neat, and it wi 
unoccupied so much of the time, for which sl! 
paid the same rent, that, on the 
the ught her a Lk dger, in ite of the obj 
tion I have mentioned. 

Well, as I was saying, I met Mrs. Carrow 


at the door, and as soon as she saw me she | 


Wilole, We 


‘*Oh, Cousin Owen, I am so glad to be abl 
to see you a moment. I have just been sent 
for, all in a hurry, to go to Mrs. Higgins; | 
I want to give you her number. Here it is « 
this card. Don't lose it.” 

*“*Oh no,” said I, feeling very thankful that 
had for once been called for at a decent hor 
‘*T suppose, now, no one will come for you 1 
a while again.” 

** Well, I don’t know about that. There is 
Mrs. Joyce expecting every moment; but of 
course Iean’t go there. ‘First come first served, 
you know. But if she does send you can recom- 
mend Mrs. Hubbard. 

So the worthy woman bustled into the car 
riage that was waiting, and I went into the sh 
and fell to thinking of Susan again, and won- 


Good-by.”’ 


dering what could have become of her. Taik- 


ing about this lasted my wife and I all the ev 
ing, and I went to bed with my mind full of an 
anxiety for her that I could not shake off. I dar 
say it was this that caused my dreams to be s 
haunted with her pretty face and Robert Dare’s 
ighy one, that it was almost a relief to be : 
ened, as I was soon after midnight, by a ten 
ringing and calling at the private entrance. 
I jumped up quickly and put my head out of 
the window, which was directly over the door. 
There was a carriage below, and a man stand- 


ing on the steps, who was making such a noise 
that it was several minutes before he heard me 
shouting to him. When I had succeeded in at- 
tracting his attention, he said he wanted Mrs. 
Carroway for Mrs. Joyce, who was taken sud- 
denly ill. Of course I explained to him that 


she was gone, recommended her friend, Mrs. 
Hubbard, and then the man and the coach drove 
off. 

As I have said, it was after midnight, the 
rain was still falling in a dull, monotonous way, 
the cars had all stopped running, and only a 
mournful wind came sweeping up the deserted 


street. The lanterns shone with a red, watery 
sleam on the wet pavement and the dark houses, 
and, in short, it was a very gloomy scene to look 
upon. My wife called to me: 

‘*Come, John, you will catch cold if you stay 
there.” 


And indeed I do not know why I lingered, as | 


I did, for a moment after the man and the coach 
I was just about to close the win- 
low when I heard a rushing, rattling sound 
coming up Decem Street. It sounded like some 
vehicle driven very fast—indeed faster than any 
one, even rowdies, ever drive in the city—and I 
paused a moment, leaning out to see what it 
might be. The sound increased rapidly, and 
then on a sudden a close carriage was driven 
furiously past. It was but a moment that the 
black mass and galloping horses were in sight ; 
but in that brief time I heard one, two, piercing 
shrieks, and then a voice, raised to the utmost 
pitch of its power, and rendered unnatural with 
fright and horror, cried out distinetly— 

“Mr. Owen! Mr. Owen! help! help!” 

After that there was only a rush and rattle, 
growing fainter in the distance. Even my wife, 
lying in bed, heard that scream that rings in my 
ears to this day; but she did not know, as I did, 
instantly and undoubtedly, that it was Susan’s 
vou c. 

I can not tell how I managed to get on clothes 
enough for decency, and then to dash out into 
the street all stockingless and hatless, and rush 
frantically in the direction of the carriage. 

It was quite out of hearing long before I 
turned the corner of Decem Street, and of course 
was nowhere to be seen, although I ran at the 
top of my speed, and in a manner to which I 
have been utterly unused these forty years past. 
Seeing that my own single exertions were quite 
useless, [ very soon turned my steps to the near- 
est police station, and arrived there so breath- 
less and exhausted that it was some moments 
before [ could make myself understood. You 
may be sure I was considerably indignant to find 
half a dozen watchmen, who should have been 
patrolling the streets of the neighborhood, all 
comfortably seated around the station fire, which 
was, no doubt, more inviting than the wet streets 
outside. If they had been at their posts, as was 
their duty, they might have arrested the flying 
carriage ; and feeling this, [was so carried away 
by indignation as to mingle many reproaches 
with my request for aid. Perhaps it was owing 
to the heat of my words that they manifested a 
certain reluctance to accompany me on my search, 
some of them affecting to disbelieve my story, 
and one of them even suggesting that I had been 
drinking! I, who have always been as sober a 
man as lives ! 

Smothering my wrath at this unjust accusa- 
tion, I even condescended to offer a reward to 
these dishonest men for doing what was only 
their duty. At this one or two arose with alac- 
rity and went out with me, and the rest, ashamed 
of lingering there any longer, sullenly went off 
to their beats. 
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were gone. 
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| With my two companions I started on what 
| was, of course, a useless search; for when we 
began it it was nearly an hour since I had seen 
the coach, and we could do no more than follow 
blindly in the direction it had taken, which might 
have been changed a dozen times. However, we 
did all we could under the circumstances by giv- 
ing notice at the police head-quarters, and mak- 
ing such inquiries as we thought might lead to 
something. I did not turn my face homeward 
| until I was satisfied that further exertion would 
at that time be useless. I parted from the two 
| policemen with additional promises of payment 
}on my part, and on theirs earnest assurances 
| that every thing in their power should be done 
| to recover the lost girl. 

| IL reached home about daylight wholly worn- 
out, and very wretched, mind and body. I was 
painfully conscious that every moment was pre- 
cious, and that already sufficient time had elapsed 
for the villain who had stolen her to have ac- 
complished at least a part of his wicked pur- 
pose. 

My wife was awaiting my return in the great- 
est anxiety; but not all her kind nursing, nor 
the hope she continued to urge upon me that 
some other poor girl than Susan might have ut- 
tered that ery, could prevent me from torment- 
ing myself so much that this, combined with 
my exposure, brought on a high fever. For two 
days I was so ill that I was part of the time 
quite out of my head, and when sane, in such a 
stupid state that I could scarcely think coherent- 
ly. However, being blessed with a naturally 
strong constitution, [ rallied on the third day, 
and from that time rapidly recovered. The first 
question that I asked my wife was, 

‘* Has Susan been here ?” 

A mournful shake of the head was my reply ; 
and if I had wanted confirmation for my worst 
fears, it was given by the little maiden’s absence 
on her regular days for coming for bread. 

As soon as I was able to see them, the police- 
men came to make their report; but what could 
it be but failure? I did not know where Susan 
| lived, nor even her last name, and my directions 
were, therefore, hopelessly vague. 

Three more days passed without any tidin7s 
of the lost girl. During that time I was gradu- 
ally gaining strength, and on the third afternoon 
| I came down into the shop and sat there in a 
| large arm-chair without feeling much fatigue. 
| Things had gone so wrong in my absence, and 

there were so many directions to give, that I had 
| become quite interested in my business, and for 
a moment poor Susan was out of my thoughts, 
| when suddenly the door of the store was thrown 
| open with a bang and a woman came swiftly in, 
| and walking directly to my chair, said, in a low, 
| strange voice, and with an excitement of man- 
| 


ner oddly at variance with the ordinary ques- 
tion, 
“Ts it Mr. Owen?” 
|  **Yes, Madam,” answered I, much startled ; 
| for she was very pale, with glittering eyes that 
| were fixed upon me in a wild, desperate sort of 


| 

a 

q 
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away. I had scarcely spoken when she burst 
out, frantically, 

“Give me my daughter!—give me my own 
little Susan!—tell me where she is!—oh, for 
God’s sake, give her back to me!” 

The last words were choked in a sob, and fol- 
lowed by a burst of tears that seemed fairly to 
tear her with its violence. 

Exceedingly shocked, I started up, and, while | 
forcing her to seat herself in the chair I had re- | 
cently occupied, I protested, with an earnestness 
that, I presume, carried conviction with it, that 
I knew nothing whatever of her daughter. When 
she at last comprehended this, she took her 
hands from her face, and, looking at me for an 
instant, as if to read in my eyes confirmation 
of my words, sprang up, exclaiming, in a mad 
sort of way, | 

Lost !—great Heavens !—lost !” 

Sefore I could catch hold of her she staggered 
a few steps toward the door and fell in a dead | 
faint. 

By this time my presence of mind, which was | 
at first quite upset, had returned. I sent the star- | 
ing apprentice up stairs for my wife, and togeth- | 
er we succeeded in carrying the woman into our | 
parlor and laying her on the sofa. The reme- | 
dies we used brought her to consciousness after | 
a few moments; but it was only to weep and go 
on in a manner that was truly frightful. How-| 
ever, after a while, my wife’s gentle talk soothed | 
her somewhat, and our united assurances of our | 
desire to aid and comfort her, brought her into | 
a state of calmness that enabled her to tell us | 
her sad story. 

She was Susan’s mother, and her name was } 
Howard. She was of a very good fumily—as | 
our city people think—belonging, as I afterward 
learned, to a household on Fifth Avenue. She 
had married against her father’s will a poor and 
obscure person, and had, in consequence, been | 
refused all assistance by her outraged parents. 
She and her husband at first hid themselves in a 
small village, and there struggled on for many | 
weary years against crushing poverty. About a | 
twelvemonth ago Mr. Howard had died, leaving | 
his widow with this one little girl, the sole sur- 
vivor of eight children. With her she had come 
to the city in hopes of obtaining aid and forgive- 
ness from her father. In this she had been dis- 
appointed. The news which awaited her here 
was, that he had died suddenly some two weeks 
before her arrival, leaving his property, which | 
was by no means as large as was supposed, to | 
his infant grand-children, the representatives of 
her only brother. The charity of the lawyers 
to whom she had applied had supplied her with 
a small sum of money, and with this she had 
sought out a cheap and obscure lodging, where 
she had languished during the past winter, una- 
ble to procure work, and too proud to attempt | 
to obtain aid from distant relatives or old ac- 
quaintance who had known her in her youth. 

From Susan she had heard of what she was 
pleased to call our great kindness, but from a | 
morbid dread of meeting strangers she insisted | 


that her name and residence should be kept a 
secret, even from us. Of Robert Dare she had 
no suspicion; and as Susan had never returned 
to her home since her last errand to us. she 


| urally concluded that we knew where she y 


and, after a brief struggle between love and 
pride, had come to us with the whole of her sad 
history. 

All this was told in a disconnected, almost in- 
coherent sort of way, that proved how much she 


must have suffered. She seemed much affected 


by our evident sympathy, and listened with dis- 
proportionate gratitude to my account of the 
efforts I had made to recover the lost one: al 


though her grief was, if possible, increased and 


rendered more poignant than before by the sug- 
gestion, which I made as delicately as possible, 
that Robert Dare was her abductor. 

** Sometimes I feared that some such evil had 
befallen her,” said she, ‘* this city is so large 
and wicked; but it seemed more probable that 


at 


you, who she represented as being so kind, had 


detained, without thinking of the pain her ab- 
sence would cause me.” 

**No, Madam,” replied I, ‘‘much as we loved 
your daughter, we would not have been so cruel. 

“TI know it, I know it now, my frien: 
give me, if [have seemed unjust. But ol 
here she fell into a dreadful fit of agitation 
could not believe that one so young could have 
fallen!” 

** Fallen, Madam!” exclaimed I, very much 
horrified at the suggestion ; ‘you can not sup- 
pose that she went with that young man yolun- 


| tarily.” 


“I do not know! I do not know!” cried the 
wretched mother, wringing her hands. ‘* Why 
did she not come home? She must have gone 
freely at first. She could not have been forced 
off by daylight, although no doubt she was car- 
ried away during the night against her will. No 


no! she probably did not know what would be 


the consequences of her foolish coquetry: she 
was not criminal, only imprudent; but that I 
ought to have expected—it is my proper punish- 
ment. I, too, was thoughtless and wayward : 
I, too, went away without my parent’s knowl- 
edge! She is my own daughter! Oh, Susan! 
Susan !” 

Here her utterance became inarticulate, and 
she went on again in such a wild sort of way that 


| it required our utmost endeavors to bring her 


into any kind of calmness. 
When she was composed we talked long and 


| earnestly of what was to be done, and both my 


wife and myself suggested hopes which we could 
not ourselves cordially feel. We did all we could 
to induce her to remain in our house, at least un- 
til some tidings came of Susan; but although 
she said she should spend most of her time with 
us, she insisted upon returning to her lodgings, 
which were very near, in a wretched cross street 


| some few squares below. Of course, now that I 


had won information, I was enabled to prosecute 
the search for Susan with better chance of suc- 
cess, and before poor Mrs, Howard left us for the 


i 

4 

if 
| 
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night I had seen the policemen and stimulated 
them to fresh exertions. 

Alas! they were followed by no better result 
than before. Day after day dragged wearily by, 
and still no tidings of the lost one. The distress 
which we naturally felt at this dreadful suspense 
was increased a thousand-fold by the agony of 
It was piteous to see her com- 
ing every morning with the eager question, that 


the poor mother. 


was answered by our sad faces before it passed 
her trembling lips. Then to have her lingering 
all day about our house, scarcely ever quiet for 
a moment, going and returning constantly be- 
tween the shop and the little parior up stairs. 
We could not prevail upon her to remain in one 
place: at the slightest sound she would start up 
and come forward with a piercing, restless look, 
that at last came to be the fixed expression on 
her poor haggard face. I could see that all this 
wore terribly upon her. She had told us that 
for years she had been a great invalid. Seldom 
able to walk any distance—which was the reason 
why she was obliged to send Susan on any er- 
rand that was necessary—and [ felt that this 
constant anxiety and over-exertion was wearing 
her away. Each day she seemed to grow more 
thin and pale; both my wife and I saw that only 
the excitement of grief kept her up, and feared 
that even if her daughter were restored to her 
arms quite well and happy, the poor lady would 
sink into some dangerous illness. 

Thus three weeks crept by. It seems to me 
the most wretched three weeks of my life; for 
although I have had my share of sorrow in this 


| 
world, never any days seemed as dark to me as 


those dreadful days of a suspense that was almost 
a certainty that some terrible evil had befallen 


the poor young thing in whom we were all so | 


interested. The latter part of that sad time it 
seemed as if we could not go on any longer in 
that dreadful way—as if any knowledge, however 
horribie, would be better than this distressing 
anxiety; yet, after all, when that knowledge 


came, it found us wholly unprepared for its crush- | 


ing effects. 


About the end of the three weeks Mrs. Car- | 


roway came back from her attendance on Mrs. 
Higgins. She was such a good-hearted soul, 
and took such an interest in our trouble, that she 
said it really made her low-spirited to be in the 
house. On this account, as no lady sent for her, 


she very gladly accepted the invitation of a friend | 


of hers, who lived down near the water, to go 
and spend the day with her. She went off quite 
early in the morning, and after she was gone it 
seemed as if a deeper gloom than ever settled 
upon us three wretched people. 

The day dragged wearily away, without any 
incident to break its monotony, until about the 
middle of the afternoon, when there came a coach 
driving up in such haste that our hearts beat, and 
we all rushed to the door together. However, it 


turned out to be only a messenger for Mrs. Car- 


roway. I told the man that she was out, and 
tried to describe to him where she was to be 
found; but as I did not know the number of the 
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house, and he was in great haste, I finally pre- 
posed to go with him and show him the way, 
feeling that perhaps the drive would do me good. 
With many thanks he accepted my offer, and we 
were soon at the place, which, if I recollect right, 
was on Forbes Street, somewhere beyond Tenth 
Avenue. 

I went in myself and summoned Mrs. Carro- 
She was in the midst of a comfortable chat 
with her friends, and a little annoyed at the inter- 
ruption; so that I heard her muttersome disparag- 
ing remark about babies, that appeared to express 
an opinion coinciding with mine in regard to 
those wrong-headed bits of humanity. However, 
after a little bustle she was ready, and I handed 
her into the carriage; then, as they were going 
off into the upper part of the city, quite in the 
opposite direction from my shop, I declined tak- 
ing a seat with them, and tfurned away, resolved 
to have a short walk before setting my face home- 
ward, 

It was a bright, mild afternoon in April; the 
sun Was near setting, and there was such a sug- 
gestion of spring in the atmosphere that I thought 
I would go down toward the water, and see if I 
could not get a breath of sea air. There was 
only one block between the point from which I 
started and the shore—if shore it could be called, 
which was in reality a row of low hovels, with 
an occasional warehouse looming above them. 
It was warm enough to bring out all the dreadful 
smells that infest that part of the city; and I 
thought, as I went on, I had never seen so much 
squalor and filth as appeared in the windows 
and by the doors of the miserable dwellings I 
passed. Notwithstanding this, following I know 
not what irresistible impulse, I pressed on toward 
the water, though naturally all these sights and 
the shocking sounds I heard did not tend to raise 


way. 


| my spirits, so that I came out on a little wharf 


which jutted into the river wholly unrefreshed. 
Even here I found no chance of purity or fresh 
air. The pier was quite surrounded by small 
boats, and an inferior sort of craft in which all 
the operations of life appeared to be performed 
on deck, so that there came from them a min- 
gled smell of bad cooking and vile brandy. Sey- 


| eral sailors of the worst description were loung- 


ing about; and there were barrels containing 
tar, molasses, and other filthy substances, piled 
up along the edge of the wharf. 

The waters of the river rolled past muddy 
and sluggish, as if tainted by contact with our 
wicked city; the opposite shore was brown and 
dreary, with its fringe of bare trees on the sum- 
mit of the hills; and even the sky was half- 
vailed with the dingy smoke that hangs above 
us like a pall. There was nothing in such a 
scene to cheer me, and I was just about to turn 
away, when I heard a cry from one of the boats 
that lay farthest out in the water. The sailors 


| that were idling about all rushed to the spot, and 


in an astonishingly short space of time the whole 
pier was covered with a crowd of the worst-look- 
ing set of creatures I ever saw. 

I learned very quickly, from the eager words 


that were whispered from one to another, that a 
body had been found floating down the stream. 

The horrible fascination there ever is in such 
a scene seemed to seize me, forcing me to linger, 
and I found myself pressing eagerly forward to 
the front rank, so that I was one of the first that 
saw the rude group of men that were stagger- 
ing forward under that awful burden. A dozen 
eager hands were stretched out to help them up 
the sloping plank on to the wharf where they 
were, close beside me. I saw that it was the 
body of a woman, clothed in a long white dress, 
somewhat torn; one long loose rag was twisted 
round the head, so as quite to conceal the face. 
With coarse oaths and curses the sailors cleared 
a way among the crowd to a low shanty near by. 
There they laid the poor dead thing down on 
a low wooden bench, and one of the men un- 
wrapped the cloth from the head. 

Then I knew that it was Susan! 

The short black hair, all wet and matted, 
clung curling round the fair young face, whose 
beauty was all gone in the livid contractions of 
death. On the fixed features there was a terri- 
ble expression of horror and fright, and in one of 
the temples there was a small deep wound, from 
which the blood trickled slowly, drop by drop. 
For a moment an involuntary hush fell on the 
rough crowd; then some one said, 

‘*She was murdered !” 

And there arose a Babel of questions and con- 
jectures that brought me out of my first great 


horror, and warned me that it was time to act. 
I came forward with an air of authority, and, | 


laying my hand on her forehead, said, 

“TI know this young woman, and I will take 
her home.” 

At this moment a policeman bustled through 
the crowd, and informed me that the body could 
not be removed until after the inquest had been 
held. 
room, and he allowed me to sit beside her dur- 
ing the time that elapsed until they prepared to 
go through the solemn farce which the law re- 
quires, They would not permit me to put any 
more clothes upon her, so that all I could do was 


| willed it otherwise. 
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ing what hopes of happiness were blasted jn 
that mute ruin. I pictured to myself her mo- 
ther’s despair at the awful story I had to tell 
her; and I fancied what that poor young girl 
must have gone through in the three weeks since 
I last saw her so innocent and well, until it 
seemed as if I should go out of my mind with 
grief and indignation. 

At last the coarse men who were to form the 
jury came. I pass over in silence the outra- 
geous mockery of justice that followed. It is use- 
less to describe it, and I fear my narrative al- 
ready wearies. 

It was quite late before I was enabled to take 
my poor dead child into a carriage and convey hes 
to my home. Arrived there, it was my inten- 
tion to inform my wife of what had occurred, 
and have Susan neatly dressed and laid out be- 
fore the poor mother saw her. But Providence 
I took the precaution to 
stop the carriage a short distance below the shop, 
but as I passed up the steps, and the light from 
inside struck upon me, it blinded me so with the 
sudden transition from darkness that I did not 
see a figure crouching beside the 
therefore inexpressibly startled by 
shriek, that sounded clear above 


I was 
a wild, shrill 
all the noises 


a 0r, 


| of the street, just as my wife hurried out to meet 


me. 

‘*Good God!” cried I, ‘‘ what was that ?” 

‘Mrs. Howard!” gasped my wife. ‘* Where 
What has happened ?” 

Then, breathless, we both hurried to the car- 
riage, and there we saw a sight that, to this day, 
I shudder to think of. The poor mother, quite 


is she? 


; out of her senses, had clasped her daughter in 


her arms, and was covering her livid lips with 
frantic kisses, at the same time uttering shrieks 


of wild, frantic laughter that were most dread- 


ful to hear. 


He and I together managed to clear the | 


to dispose her damp garments decently over her | 


round young figure, and to cross her small brown 
hands upon her breast. In doing this, I saw 
that on one of her fingers there glittered a dia- 
mond ring. 


| 


I can not describe the pang which shot through | 


my heart as I caught the flash of that treacher- 
ous stone. I knew then that she had not been 
killed by any merely mercenary villain; and I 
felt an absolute conviction, strong as if I had 


seen him do it, that Robert Dare was the mur- | 


derer. 


some inscription within it that might point out 
the giver, but it was blank—as speechless as the 
pallid corpse beside me. 

For a long time no one came. 


A mob was fast collecting; but it needed all 
the strength of the two policemen who accompa- 
nied me to drag her off and force her into the 
shop. Then they brought in the unresisting 
corpse, and, closing the door, we shut the whole 
horror into our own house. 

The news soon spread, and kind neighbors 
came in to help us watch with the poor maniac. 
All our efforts to soothe her were in vain. She 
never ceased her wild cries until overtasked na- 
ture gave way, and she sank intoa stupor. In 
this state she lingered some few hours; but be- 
fore the next night the mother and daughter 
were reunited in that world where there is nei- 
ther tears nor parting forever. 


My statement is finished. From that day to 


| this my efforts to bring the murderer to punish- 
I drew off the ring, in the hope of finding 


I sat there | 


while the sun went down, glancing its last crim- | 


son rays into the wretched hovel, and bathing 
Susan’s head in a glory as of fresh blood, think- 


ment have been unavailing. No one would list- 
en to my story; or, if they did, would allow 
that, on such slender evidence, Robert Dare 
could be arrested and convicted. I have never 
seen him since, all my efforts to find him having 
proved utterly useless; and I make this appeal, 
in the hope that wherever that man, with his 


i sinister eyes and his bad face, may be, there will 
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be some One possessing the courage to remind 
him of his crime; or that, at least, he may read 
this history of our sufferings, and it may awaken 
in his cold heart a tardy remorse. 


OUT IN THE STORM. 
| ye wet and dreary the streets 


‘Tis a wild and lonesome nig! 
And the air is full of voices— 
I shudder with cold and fright. 


Ah me, for a little fire! 
[ will creep here under the cart ; 
something whispers of patience, 
But I'm cold—at my very heart. 


What is it there in the shadow 
That wavers and beckons so? 

Nothing. Dear little Nelly — 
Dead, years and years ago! 


Does she know that her poor old fa 
Is dying here in the street— 

Cold, and ragged, and hungry, 
With not a morsel to eat ? 


Sweet girl! I believe she loved me, 
[I remember her voice, her smile. 

She is gone! Ah, well, I shall see her, 
Perhaps, in a little while. 


I am cold—my heart is freezing. 
Heart! Why do I babble so? 

What little I had to be frozen 
Was frozen long ago. 


There’s a light just there, at the baker's, 
But I can not crawl, for pain ; 

Perhaps he would let me in a while— 
O God! to be warm again. 


Ilow wet and cold the pavement! 

I could pity my own white hair— 
Alas! if my heart were younger ; 

But there’s nothing but ashes there! 


Is it cold in the grave, I wonder— 
Ugh! the cruel and pitiless storm !— 
No matter; ‘tis all that’s left me; 
Thank God if it’s only warm. 
WILLIAM WINTER. 


A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
I. 

T was the last day of the Indiana Conference. 
All business was dispatched, and the assem- 
bled preachers waited only for that last and most 
important announcement which should decide 
for each the scene of his next year’s labors. In 
our Methodist communion the bishop who pre- 
sides over the annual meeting called the ‘* Con- 
ference” wields the appointing power. His word, 
in this matter, has been wisely made supreme; 


and though, with us degenerating Methodists of | 


the East, the body of presiding elders prompts 


the wisdom of their superior, while the larger 
and wealthier congregations go one step farther 
and ask privately beforehand for the man of theit 
choice, in the generous West they stick to the 
primitive mode, trusting to the experience of the 
bishop that he shall so fit the men to the church- 
es that neither may be wronged. 

Nor, let it be said here to the honor of those 


; venerable men, who have now for more than half 


acentury exercised this somewhat arbitrary pow- 
er, has there often been found just cause of com- 
plaint. 

The list of appointments is prepared during 


| the session of Conference, and is kept strictly se- 


cret ; so that no one knew, nor could form even 
a probable guess at his fate. 
voices was 
with one « 
riddles for 

One by 


The murmur of 
therefore hushed, and all listened as 
ar when the bishop rose to solve their 
them. 

one the willing servants bowed their 
accepting heads, with a sigh of relief or sorrow, 
and lost their general curiosity in their particu- 
lar interest. Presently was read out: 


*“SnoTtover Sration: Paci Cuirron.” 


Whereat a few of the elder brethren looked 
over toward the young man so named, scrutiniz- 
ing him with critical eves, as though measuring 
his fitness for this ** Shottover Station ;” while 
others, the younger preachers, looked up with 
eyes in which pity for him was mingled with ill- 
concealed joy at their own escape, 

For they were hard cases at Shottover Station. 
The Church was small and weak; the ‘ out- 
siders” a turbulent set, irreverent to the last de- 
gree, exceedingly sharp at discovering the preach- 
er’s weak points, and very ready to take advant- 
age of them. <A very stronghold of Satan was 
Shottover, where the poor minister need hope for 
but small pay and less respect, and might think 
himself lucky if he got off with whole bones. 
Once or twice, indeed, in years past, they had 
driven the newly-appointed man away by force 
of their brawny arms and leathery lungs; and 
once, taking an exceeding dislike to a young fel- 
low just from college, and serving here his first 
year (and who, as they complained, ‘* knew ev- 
ery thing”), they had combined together and 
literally starved him out. 

Therefore Shottover was a place to be avoided 
by all means; a plague-spot which had driven 
several tender-hearted men into other Confer- 
ences; and to which now for some years the 
youngest member was, by general agreement of 
the bishop with his subordinates, sent to make 
trial of his budding powers—just as boys who 
have run away from home to sea are on their 
first voyage placed in charge of the sky-sails and 
royal studding-sails, to loose and furl them. 
Whereby at least those whose romance lies but 
skin-deep, and who were indeed called, but not 
chosen, grow to hate the glorious sea-life in the 
precise proportion as they scrape the skin off 
their tender shins, and are glad, at the first port, 
to run away home again. 


a 
it ; i 
| 
| 
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| 
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Which I ‘ihe to “4 a fine example of Mr. 
Darwin’s recently advanced theory of ‘* Natural 
Selection.” 

Paul Clifton, who sat in pleased unconscious- 
ness a little on one side of the (like a 
young bear, all his sorrows before him), was a 
recent acquisition to the Conference. He had 
graduated with honor two years before at a Theo- 
logical Institute in the East; had preached ex- 
perimentally, and very acceptably, on various oc- 


room 


casions, and to different city and country congre- 


gations ; had ‘*taken a run over to Europe,” and 
was now counted a promising young man, whom 
any Conference would be glad to receive; when 
lo! to the surprise and disappointment of his 
friends, he set his face Westward, and eschewing 
the tlesh-pots of New York, resolutely wandered 
into the desert of Indiana. Another John Bap- 
tist. said M'ss Thomasina Dobbs, a romantic 
young lady, who was shrewdly suspected of de- 
signs upon the reverend Paul’s heart—thouzh 
very unlike John Baptist indeed, thought the 
rough [loosier preachers, when they saw him pull 
off his neatly-fitting kid gloves on coming into 
Conference room, and spread an immaculate pock- 
et-handkerchief on the dirty floor whereon to kneel 
at prayers. 

The fact is, young Clifton had been bred in 
ease, and had the outside of a gentleman, which 
is a disadvantage sometimes; particularly if the 
inside does not correspond. He had a young 
man’s natural longing to go out into the world, 
and see a little of the rough side of it—to try his 
own wings, which he had now for some years 
been impatiently fluttering on the edge of the 
paternal nest. Add to this the honest enthusi- 
asm of a young fellow who believes himself called 
to show the heavenly road (not as a finger-post, 
as Jean Paul suggests, which only points the 
way, but does not move itself). - And this tem- 
pered, perhaps, by the modest thought that it 
would be easier for him, a young and inexpe- 
rienced man, to lead rough Hoosiers up this steep 
and narrow path than the more refined and in- 
tellectual congregations of the East—a little mis- 
take I have known wiser men than the reverend 
Paul to make—as though the wildest horses did 
not need the best drivers. Put these together, 
and you have, I suppose, nearly the mixture of 
motives which brought him to avoid the soft ease 
of a ** first-class city appointment,” and join him- 
self to this unknown future of the backwoods. 

The bishop regarded him with mild pity as 
he read him his fate. A set custom could not 
be violated on his account; nor, indeed, did the 
venerable man believe that this trial had best 
be spared the young preacher. When the last 
hymn was sung, and the prayer and benediction 
liad dismissed the members to their homes, he 
walked over to where Clifton sat, and shaking 
his hand encouragingly, said, 


sword of the Lord is on your side—*‘ the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon.’ ” 

** Yes, yes,” remarked an old fellow who over- 
heard these words: ‘‘I wish there was a little 
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though”—while «a hard-featured 
circuit-rider growled to himself, ‘*’Tain’t right, 
hardly. I've a mind to change places with him; 
he looks like a good young fellow.” 

**You leave him alone,” interrupted old Fa- 
ther Sawyer; ‘‘ probably the bishop knows what 
he’s a Let the young man take his chance. 
The Lord will provide.” 

**T don’t believe the 
about Shottover,” 


more Gidec m 


bout. 


Lord knows any thi 
retorted the circuit-rider, wh 
had enough of Gideon about him, at any rat 
and who probably would have rather enjoy« 
tussle with that devil of mischief, 
to be so strongly 
new station. 

In which regard he d 
who was not 


who was 
intrenched in Paul Clift 


iffered much f 
what you would ¢ 


from Pan 
all a museul 
Christian, forcing veople heavenward by the fi 
of the Lord and a big fist; but eminently a mild 
mannered man, slender, and more given to his 
Greek Testament than to his dumb-bells. Old 
Peter Cartwright would hav 
small potatoes. But then, even Peter is mortal. 
In fact, I find nothing so very mortal as muscle. 
That he might properly prepare himself f 
personal contest with the sons of Belial wh 
made Shottover a by-word and a reproach in the 
mouths of the brethren, these took care fully t 
inform Brother Paul of the various disagreca 
bles and trials he might expect in his new st 
tion. (Just in this wa 
to describe to me 
and 
seous horrors of 
gust, 


e counted him 


y my grandmother us 
beforehand, and with 
conscientiousness, the 

that inimitable flavor of dis 
an impending dose of castor-oil. Fron 
which resulted to me, in the end, a strong dis 
like, not so much of castor-oil, as of grandm 
thers—and_ particul: i those of the male sex. 


minuteness 


Thus advised, and in no very sanguine temper, 
Paul rode into Shottover on top of the stage, on 


a Saturday morning; and after refreshing his 
inner and outer man at the hotel, proceeded t 
view his church. 

Now, to an earnest and unsophisticated Chris- 
tian like the Reverend Paul Clifton, used all hi 
life to the comfortably-cushioned pews, car ‘pete 
aisles, sofa’d pulpits, and scrupulous cleanlin« 

of our city churches, the little meeting-house of 
Shottover was like to be a shock. 

A shock, certainly, to his sense of comfort 
and decency; perhaps (who knows ?) to his faith 
in the Christian doctrine. 

It is unpleasantly situated in the extreme edge 
of a bare and sterile clay-bank—dow n which, I 
verily believe, it will tumble some rainy day. 
Its low roof; its mud-bespattered walls, once 
painted a dirty white; its narrow door-way, 
making no allowance for sinners in crinoline: 
its ragged wagon-shed, like Jack Straw’s house, 
neither wind-tight nor water-tight, and through 


| whose board-sides several generations of idle 
‘* Keep up your spirits, Brother Paul! the 


horses had gnawed sundry holes, which gave 
their successors occasional privileged squints 
into a cool meadow beyond—thus pointing a 
Sunday lesson even to obstinate horse-flesh, by 
this pleasant vision of heavenly grass fields; and 
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this flanked by an appalling architectural novy- 


elty—a bell-tower, or embryo steeple, standing | 
on its own base, and giving the impression to an | 


unfamiliar eye that it had been lifted down from 
jts proper place on the roof by some light-handed 
giant—all this does not promise well to a man 
who holds his faith by the ties of mere use and 
comfort, 

Within, the narrow aisles are covered with a 
fine coating of rich Indiana mud. ‘The hard, 
straight-backed, uncushioned pews afford no rest 
to the wicked; nor indeed to the pious either, un- 
less, as is sometimes the case, piety and adipose 
tissue are found in the same body. The preach- 
ing-stand has at least the merit of consistency, 
being neither cleaner nor more ornamental than 
the rest of the church. 
bare, white-washed, and partly ‘* peeled” walls, 
white where no stains of tobacco betoken the 
resting-place of some saint who chews the cud 
of Virginia content beneath the shadow of the 
preacher's long arms; and a huge stove, whose 
pipes stretch like vast arms along the ceiling on 
both sides, as though preparing to shed a fervid 
blessing on the assemblage: truly here was 
found cause sufficient for a series of shocks to 
Christians of weak faith or sensitive nerves. 


If. 
Nevertheless, though cleanliness is next to 
godliness, a dirty shirt is not evidence of the un- 


pardonable sin; and, thank God! I have known | 


men whose hard hands and soiled clothes hid a 
soul so clean that, if you were not wretchedly 
near-sighted, and could see at all through a coat- 
ing of clean dirt, you at once took such to your 
heart. 

Such an one was Farmer Leighton. A tall, 
raw-boned, hard-featured man, with the awk- 
ward straddling gait, uncertain poise of body, 
and splay feet, which are the rewards of an in- 
scrutable Providence for a life of severe toil— 
perhaps to teach us to look beneath the surface 
for the truest worth; perhaps also to teil us that 
man does not live by bread alone, and that Mary 
did indeed choose a better part than serviceable 
Martha. 

Farmer Leighton was now a well-to-do per- 
sonage in his little world. A man of some forty- 
five summers, in most of which corn-planting, 
hay-making, reaping, and housing crops—the 
multifarious, never-ceasing toils of the farm—had 
left their marks not lightly upon him: with scant, 


grizzled side-whiskers, and a chin wretchedly | 


shaven by a dull razor and an unsteady, wearied 
hand; hair of that tawny sandy hue which be- 
tokens several generations of rough struggle with 
forest-life, hanging down in straight and tangled 
locks about his ears and coat-collar; and a Sun- 
day suit of blue Kentucky-jeans, home-made, and 
ingeniously contrived to show every angle and 
rough knot and ungraceful line in the poor, ill- 
used body beneath. This was the man whose 
harsh, cracked voice, with a querulous quaver in 
it at first, and a strange after-tone of protecting 
and longing love, called out, 


Rain-stained windows ; | 


E FOR LIFE. 
| **Now, then, old lady!” 

At which a bright bay mare, harnessed to a 
mud-splashed buggy, standing near the hitching- 
post at the gate, pricked up her ears and won- 
dered what she had done now. 

As though there were no other old lady in the 

world! 
| Ina minute,” answered a voice from within 
doors, having in it also a certain uncertain trem- 
ble—a quaver, however, which stood for the fear- 
fulness of a long and much-loving heart, whose 
meek habit was to fit its motions to the conven- 
ience of others; a voice soft and agreeable, even 
though it was cracked, and hinting of many cares 
and much housewifely forecast. And presently 
appeared in the covered way of the comfortable 
double cabin a portly dame to whom this voice 
, belonged. 

Her followed a young girl, blue-eyed and fair- 
| haired, as they are in Indiana, and of such bux- 
}om and shapely form, combining both strength 

and grace, as is the natural result of ‘* hog and 

hominy,” plenty of fresh air, and a total lack of 

servants and other incentives to a lazy life. Her 

name is Miranda Leighton—for which I am sor- 
| ry, for I can not but believe that she should have 
| been called by some such honest and plain name 
as Susan, Jane, or Eliza. But the Hoosier farm- 
ers, having little other grandeur to bestow upon 
their children, are pretty sure to give them grand 
|} and outlandish names. And I have a respect for 
facts, which are stubborn things, but useful in 
their way. 

Miranda unfastened her pony from a rack be- 
neath the wagon-shed, where he had stood under 
shelter—lucky beast !—and leading him up to the 
horse-block, leaped lightly into the saddle. As 
she settled herself there, helped by her father’s 
kindly hands, a horseman rode into the open by 
a turn of the road. 

‘“*There’s John now,” said Mrs. Leighton. 
** John, come, go to church with us.” 

‘I'm goin’,” said he. ‘*Ther’s a new minis- 
ter, ain’t thar?” 

‘“‘Yes; and no tricks now, John,” urged his 
mother, beseechingly. 

‘*No, indeed; we're goin’ to listen—see what 
stuff he’s made of. Guess the boys ‘ll be still 
enough to-day.” 

“Til warrant they'll all be thar,” grumbled 
old man Leighton. 

Which was a safe guess. For, next toa cir 
cus, nothing draws so large a crowd in an Indi- 
ana village as public speaking of any kind; and 
| above all, a new preacher. A talent for oratory 

is worshiped by all the West; and a man who 
really has something to say, and knows how to 
say it as though he believed with all his heart, 
could not have a more appreciative audience than 
these rough, unlettered Indiana farmers. Nor 
will you find any where sharper or more relent- 
less critics than these. As logical as children, 
and as impatient of humbug, they are ever ready 
with a biting word, which inevitably pierces to 
the core of some conscious misstatement, or soph- 
| istry which the speaker is not himself taken in by. 
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So the sister and brother rode off together in 
advance, while the old folks followed at such 
leisurely pace as suited the bay mare, who had 
had her own way so many years that she took it 
now as a matter of right. 

Miranda had just returned from school. In 
Indiana the boys must work, and their schooling 
comes, if at all, by fits and starts—as they say 
lawyers get to heaven. It is theirs to battle 
with the primal curse from their earliest years, 


and such learning as they get is picked up at odd | 


times, and chiefly from their Bibles and the agri- 
cultural papers. Sut the girls go to school. 


For them money is laid by; and as they grow 
A, ys | 


to young womanhood, poor indeed must be the 
farmer who does not send his daughter away to 


boarding-school in some city or larger town, | 
where she has, at any rate, the opportunity to | 


gather such of the ways, and thoughts, and ac- 
complishments of a more finished culture as 
may assimilate best to her nature. With these 
advantages the daughter becomes the oracle of 
the house, cherished by all as a being of superior 
mould, and greatly held in awe by younger broth- 
ers, Who submit, with what grace may be, to her 
dominion. Miranda, as I said, had just return- 
ed from school. The free air and pleasant sun- 
shine of this Sunday morning, and the exhil- 
arating canter of the pony, raised her spirits, 
and gave her courage to administer a scolding to 
John, some of whose tricks she had heard of on 
her return from school at Louisville. 

** Don’t you see it’s very wrong ?” she asked, 
with such a sparkle in her eyes as made it vague- 
ly doubtful to contrite Jolin whether it was near- 
ly so wrong as he had before thought to tie a 
kitten under the bench occupied by the young 
ladies’ Bible class in church, where it had méiawed 


dismally at every pause in the sermon, to the 


great distress of the young ladiés and the intense 
delight of the boys. 

** Don’t you see it’s wrong?” she repeated. 
**Didn’t mother always tell you to be a good 
boy; and didn’t I always tell you to behave 2?” 

‘*I’m going to be as good as pie, now you've 
come back, Sis,” said John, turning toward the 
pleased Miranda a face really expressive of a 
vast amount of contrition. But alas! as he 
turned in the saddle a horrifying screech of fe- 
line agony interrupted this charming scene. 

““O Lord!” exclaimed John, sliding nimbly 
off his horse, and making a desperate grab after 
his coat-tails, from a pocket in one of which 
presently emerged a good-sized cat, spitting out 


in evident rage at her treatment, and with eyes | 


sparkling, head down, and tail erect, rushed off 
into the woods. 

There was a dead and ominous silence for the 
space of twenty interminable seconds. 

“* Now, JOHN !” at last exclaimed Miranda, 
very slowly, and with an injured air; ‘ Now, 
JOHN!” 

And then the little witch could hold her grave 
face no longer, but burst out into such a peal of 
laughter that the pony was really at a loss to 
know what it all meant, while the bay mare 
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hurried up her lagging paces, very much sur- 
prised indeed, and anxious to discover the caus« 
of such sudden merriment. 

| You BAD, boy!” exclaimed Miran- 
| da, catching a moment's breath, and with it a 
j grave face; but seeing John still standin 
| his horse, with red face, and hands closs ly 
to his coat-tails, she broke away again into a 
laugh which the woods were very glad indeed 1 
echo. 

*¢*T didn’t mean to’ve sot on her,” said Jolin, 
respectfully, willing to mollify his sister; ‘ guess 
| she ain’t hurt much. 

“Pl catch her if you like,” he added, sud- 
denly, in the hope that an offer of service, of 
| whatever kind! would help him out. 


hie 


You know 
very well,” laughed Miranda, trying to assume 
that severity of countenance which she felt the 
| occasion and the offense demanded. ‘* What 
| was the cat doing in your pocket, you dreadful 
| fellow ?” 

** Can't a feller take his cat to church without 
| you pitchin’ into him?” retorted John, in in- 
| jured tones; and then feeling that defense was 
worse than useless in his case, and seeing, be- 
sides, the bay mare approaching, with father and 
mother peering curiously at their children, he 
judged it prudent to remount his horse and ride 
off at such pace that he was not likely to he 
caught. But as he rode Miranda noticed, with 
a chuckle of satisfaction, that he still held one 
hand carefully near that coat-pocket which had 
contained the luckless eat. 


| ‘**Tain’t that, you dreadful boy. 


The Reverend Paul Clifton rose early on this 
Sunday morning, and was the first man—after 
the sexton—to enter the church. To say that 
he felt comfortable would be to make him out a 
fool, which he was not. It was a novel situa- 
tion; and I dare say it costs a gentleman more 
serious thought to preach to a congregation of 
Indiana farmers than it does Peter Cartwright to 
expound his Gospel to a Fifth Avenue audience. 
When he had seen his church (or meeting-hous: 
—when he had made the acquaintance of tli 
sexton, and some others of the leading members 
—when he had slept upon his impressions—and 
now, on this bright Sunday morning, was arrived 
at the climax of his troubles, the reader who 
can realize that the Reverend Paul was noi only 
an honest young fellow, but also a man who 
thought modestly of his own abilities, will not 
be surprised that he sat in uncomfortable anx- 
iety for the result. 

For to fail here was to fail utterly. I am 
ashamed to refer again to Mr. Darwin (whose 
philosophy, by-the-way, I distinctly repudiate), 
but here was what that eminent naturalist very 
properly calls a ‘* struggle for life.” 

It was only in these two days that the solemn 
question, What is the full force and meaning of 
this office I have taken upon myself? began to 
} crowd upon him in all its wide and serious bear- 
ings. 


And what, indeed, is it to be what we call in- 
differently preacher, pastor, missionary ? 

The Natural History of the Clergyman is still 
to be written. I do not intend to bore the sufli- 
ciently impatient reader by interpolating in this 
place any attempt at so important awork. But 
pending the advent of the great ecclesiastical 
Agassiz, who shall prevent from setting 
down here my little preliminary ** Essay on Class- 
ification?” See: there is, 

1. ‘The wishy-washy young man, who would 
starve in any other calling 


me 


and therefore liter- 
ally ** preaches for a living ;” 


2. The fluent young man, who preaches be- 
cause that is the most impressive way of saying 
nothing ; 

3. The ambitious young man, who sees that 
the 
ant America, a certain power and influence to 
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pretix Reverend gives, even in our Protest- 


4. The wide-awake young man, who knows 
that for him there is no such easy way to gain 
bread and butter and honor (and a rich wife), 
as the pulpit ; 

5. The studious young man, who turns cler- 
gyman that he may gain leisure for his favorite 
books and studies ; 

6. The young man who has a certain intel- 
lectual theory of Christianity, with which he 
thinks it desirable to quiet the world. This 
one, I sometimes think, lacks only a little true 
piety to be indeed the model clergyman of the 
5 
And, lastly—not to make this list too long 
—there is your man who, feeling not only his 
neighbor’s but his own pride, and selfishness, and 
arrogance, and forgetfulness of God, and of all 
good words and works, feels also that above all 
mere dickering for place, or power, or superfluous 
bread and butter, or any low ambition whatever, 
is the divine office of leading his fellows from 
these abysses, where devils lie in wait for their 
souls, to those green fields where Christ the 
Shepherd ever waits his sheep. To such men 
He said of old, and says to-day, ‘* Go ye into all 
the world and proclaim the Gospel to every creat- 
ure, beginning at Jerusalem.” To such Christ is 
Ife who *‘ came into the world to save sinners, 
of thom I aim chief.” These are they, the true 
ministers of his Word, following and teaching 
Him with that divine love and charity which 
compels the rudest souls. Shall we complain 
if any such go forth comprehending their great 
work vaguely—looking out upon it as through a 
glass, darkly ? Doubting—hesitating—in fear 
and trembling? Like Gideon, the son of Jo- 
ash, asking vain signs of their Lord? I think 
few men set out on their life-work—if it be any 
thing higher than mere selfish toil—with any 
clear ideas of what they are to do. Your logic- 
al man is your thorough rascal. So let us not 
doubt of Paul Clifton, if his heart sank down 
into his boots as he sat in his pulpit on that 
Sunday morning, watching the entrance of his 
congregation; who now began to slide in in little 
awkward squads of six or seven, bashfully ex- 
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amining ‘* the new minister” as they pushed up 
the ai 


les into their se: 


its. 

hey need not strain their eyes to see him. 
Here was no dim religious light, such as som« 
ad- 
mirable an anodyne that I don't wonder wearied 
Wall Street cultivates it. The broad pl “sant 
sunshine poured in boldly through that part of 
the open and curtainless windows, not obstructed 


of our citv churches affect, and which is so 


by the opaque bodies of sundry Hoosier lads who 
preferred a seat in the window 


le dges —a luxi 
when 


refused them on week days, 
Saker, the Yankee 
taught the young idea how to 


slab-sided 
Jchoram pedagogue, her 
shoot. 

And now as Miranda, her face composed, and 
her hand holding her brother's arm, marched 
that reluctant youth up the aisle, her dress caughit 
one of the intellectual popg 


ins which lay at ran- 
dom about the floor; whereat a small vy, com- 
ing behind with his mother, gave an an 
down desperately into the 
crowd, crying out in his shrill treble, “* Dog on 
it, that’s my speller!” 


glance, then dove 


Then brandished aloft 
the precious dog’s- ared volume he had rescued 


and was incontinently suppressed by his 
mother, who looked maternal thunders at the 
lucky urchin who had dared to ‘*holler out in 
meetin’ !” 

Paul smiled as his eyes took in the scene, 
whose grotesque humor relieved him for a mo- 
ment from his load of anxiety. 


A man who hi 
really a laugh in him never carries it nearer th« 


surface than when he is thoroughly wretched 
And now the service began. 

If you think Iam going to give you the ser- 
mon—or any part of it—you are mistaken. <A 
mere sermon don’t often convert any body—not 
even the preacher. Old John Wesley augured 
badly of the man who told him that he (Wesley) 
had converted him; and begged him to pray the 
Lord to do it over. Webster defines a sermon 
to be a pious and instructive discourse. Now 
it can’t be pious without being instructive; and, 
moreover, Dr. Webster's definition excludes a 
considerable class of sermons, which are neither 
pious nor instructive, but only logical, or theolo- 
gical, which is worse. 


For I believe, with one 
of our greatest preachers, that all theology comes 
of the devil; and when a man gets into his pul- 
pit and i egins to lay out the Christian doctrine 
to me by rule of thumb, or by any other rule but 
that golden one of which Christ said that he who 
keeps this fulfills all the law and the prophets— 
then I try very hard to run my thoughts off on 
some little side track of my own, where they 
may quietly take another train and go to a quite 
different place from the preacher's. 

When Paul rose he read aloud those beautiful 
promises of Christ on the Mount. And as h 
read, his heart, so long dumb with fear before 
this strange people, grew strong and full with 
the dear love which speaks in every line of those 
blessed words. 


It is not so much words a speak- 
er needs as thoughts; and not so much thoughts 
as the one great inspiring thought which shall 
bind his audience to him, and make him and 
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them from that time kindred and of one spirit. 
In this sign we conquer. And this sign? We 
He called it love. In what 
manner should he speak? How should he man- 

re, to please them? had been Paul's troubled 


thought. 


call it sympathy, 


But now they were no longer they. 
No longer farmers, rude, uncouth, peculiar, dif- 
erent—but men and brethren, of the 
houghts, the same hopes, the same fears, the 
Not strangers, 
but kindred, saved by the same blood, reaping 
he same promises, tempted 


same 
ame heaven-born aspirations. 


in all things, even 
who suffered all that we might follow 
him. » you all all men,” said the 
Apostle; to whom this command was doubtless 
plainer than to some of his successors. 

Do you think words fail the man whose heart 
is full to bursting? Words these were of Paul's, 
brilliant, nor fine, nor profound, nor 
but very simple indeed. And though 
his young man had satisfactorily displayed his 


as W 


things to 


neither 
trashy ; 
talents before diverse cultivated city congrega- 
tions, this was in truth the first sermon of his 
which went to his own heart. Do you know 
what Christ meant when he said to them: ** Go 
ye and preach this gospel to all the nations, be- 
inning at Jerusalem ?” 
Jehoram Baker, the callous Yankee peda- 
who could stand more hard preaching 
than any man I ever knew, was cheated of his 
customary nap that morning. The people were 
They didn’t quite under- 
That is to say—they did. When 
Paul came among them after service it was not 
us **the new minister,” but as an old friend. 
Ile needed no introduction to men and women 


very much surprised. 
stand it. 


whose hearts he had touched so nearly. 
one of themselves. 


Ile was 
No fine city gentleman come 
to teach rough Hoosiers what they knew perhaps 
better than he. Nor any rude soldier of the Cross, 
so overwhelming them with the thunder of his 
Gospel artillery as to leave no hearing for the 
soft loving voice of the great Captain of our sal- 
vation, who wills not the death of sinners (and 
surely never wished to see them damned before 
they were dead). Nor, lastly, was he, to their 
conception, any theological mummy, stiff with 
the wrappings of old formulas, and with dry 
husks where live men keep their hearts, 

Only a gentleman. 

I hope nobody will ask me to say “ Christian 
gentleman ;” because then I shall think my cor- 
rector does not know what it is to be a gentle- 
man. 

And do you think a gentleman can not pre- 
vail with such plain folk as these without blus- 
ter, and casting away his own true nature? Does 
not the greater contain the less? And who told 
you that this old Hoosier farmer, in cowhide 
boots and homespun clothes, slow of speech and 
awkward in manner, is not the truest gentleman 
God ever made? 

Iv, 

‘* Father says you must come home with us,” 
said Miranda Leighton, pointing to where ‘‘ Fa- 
ther” stood before the meeting-house door hold- 
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ing the mare, who was restive for her dinner. 
There were invitations a plenty to ‘‘come and 
stay with us;” but ‘Squire Leighton” carried 
the day, and bore off Paul, who found himse If 
presently in a comfortable farm-house, 
host presented him in farmer fashion: 

**'This is the old lady 3 
this is John, my boy. 
bad boy. 


like us 


where his 


this is Miranda: and 
I wish he wasn’t such ; 
Make yourself at home, and trv t 
and our ways. They ain't very fine; 
but we mean what we say.” ; 

**In what way is John such a bad fellow?” 
Paul ventured to inquire, by way of setting him- 
self at ease with that young man, who looked at 
the minister with a certain degree of suspici 
as one of his natural enemies. 

Whereupon John’s mother made sorrowfi 
confession of his tricky propensities, of his dis 
like to church, of his fondness for other b VS 
who were just like him; and Miranda completed 


the incident of the cat. 

At which the Reverend Paul laughed so heart- 
ily that even glum John ventured on a smile, 
and Miranda had her fun all over again. 

When dinner was over, and while the old 
folks smoked their pipes, Paul persuaded John 
to show him over the farm. The consequence 
of which showing was that John returned to Mi- 
randa with a puzzled look, and the remark that 
**that thar minister warn’t a bit like any other 
he ever saw.” 

‘Why, Sis,” said the poor fellow, ‘ he laughs 
just like other people; and made me tell him 
about every thing on the place. And he likes 
fishing, and I'm going to show him the creek. 
And he didn’t know what a harrow was till I 
told him,” added John, with a chuckle, ‘ and 
I’m to show him how to plow.” 

**So you think he'll do?” queried Miranda, 
quietly. 

**T dunno yet,” said John, resuming his cau- 
tious look; **I dunno yet—but I think.” 

Having won over John, Paul’s fame soon went 
through all the country-side; and as he proved 
himself a tolerable shot, a good fisherman, and 
a sensible fellow generally, ‘* the boys,” who had 
been so long the plague of Shottover meeting- 
house, presently made him their honored cap- 
tain, without whose presence or countenance no 
fun could prosper, while they delighted to be for 
him a guard, often more zealous than wise. 

But what avails to recount at length the peace- 
ful triumphs of the Reverend Paul Clifton? His 
first victory decided the campaign; and he sur- 
prised the brethren at the next annual Confer- 
ence meeting by requesting (unless some one 
else wished the place) to be ‘‘continued” in 
Shottover another year. 

‘What Paul Clifton could have found in 
Shottover ?” was a question which puzzled every 
body but Paul Clifton himself, till one day— 

—Fair, and gentle, and dearly-beloved reader, 
you guessed it long ago, didn’t you? And I 
am not such an ungrateful boor as to disappoint 
you— 


= 


POMP. 


—till one day the bishop was invited to dedi- 
cate a new meeting-house in Shottover ; and this 
done, Was requested to ** unite in the holy bonds 
of matrimony” (which bonds they bear lightly to 
this day) 

THE REVEREND PAUL CLIFTON 
AND 
MisS MIRANDA LEIGHTON. 

John was present, in a great state of mind and 
shirt-collar, and after the cerem« ny was over, 
ind the company had adjourned, privately be- 
stowed his ble ssing on Miranda, declaring that 
**she’d got the best feller that ever lived for a 
husband—ef he was a preacher.” 


POMP. 


bu! 
Jiggeree bu-bu, bu-bu, bu! 
In de pleasant summer wedder, 
When de days was long 
T goe 
Picking of de wile flowers dare. 
2 bu! jig bu! 
bu-bu! bu! 


Jiggeree bu! jiggé 


and fair, 


strolling down de medder, 


bu-bu! 
jg lively but not particularly sentimental 

song, Which rang out m rrily on the clear, 
warm summer morning air, proceeded from the 
lips of a tall, gaunt, white-headed old negro 
man, who, seated in the full blaze of the sun, 
upon a bench just outside of one of the kitchen 
windows, was busily polishing his master’s boots, 
and lightening his labors by his own heartfelt 
but untutored minstrelsy. He was evidently 
for though, through the 
main verses of his song, he contented himself 


singing con amore ; 


with keeping time by rolling his eyes and con- 
vulsively jerking his body and arms in accord- 
ance with the measure, yet when he reached the 
refrain—the ** jiggeree bu” portion of his song— 
the spirit of melody fairly conquered, captured, 
and ran away with him, and, raising his brawny 
arms above his head, the left enveloped in a 
boot, the right hand encumbered with a black- 
ing brush, he beat time audibly upon the sole 
of the boot, and at the same time, without ris- 
ing, performed a sort of sedentary dance with his 
lower limbs, heel and toe marking out the meas- 


ure in a sort of double-shufile, more accurate to 


the ear than graceful to the eye. 

Pompey Megus, or Old Pomp, as he was 
more commonly called, was a Southern negro 
by birth, and had been, until mature age. the 
slave of a Southern master, who, dying childless, 
left his goods and chattels to be divided among 
his nearest of kin; and thus it chanced that, in 
the division, Pomp came, with other valuable 
property, into the possession of his present mas- 
ter, Judge Osborn, who, having a Northern pre- 
judice equally 
selling, was at 


against slave-holding and slave- 
a loss for some time what to do 
with his undesirable inheritance, but at last eut 
the Gordian knot and solved the problem, to the 
mutual satisfaction of himself and Pomp, by 
manumitting him and bringing him to the North. 

Pomp had proved himself a worthy and grate- 
ful recipient of this favor. He had continued a 


faithful and attached servant; and by careful 
accumulation of his wages, and the kind co-op- 
eration of his friendly employer, he had been 
able gradually to effect the purchase of his old 
wife, and then of his children and grandchil- 
dren, his 


last purchase, made about ten years 


before our story commences, being his your 
daughter with her two children—a fine bri 
boy of eight or ten years, and an infant 
This last acquisition made up the sum total of 
old Pomp’s fainily and of his own content. 
While they occupied a cottage about half a mile 
from the Judge’s residence, and were all in his 
service in some way or other, old Pomp con- 
tinued to reside at ** Masser’s,” enjoying a hearty, 
happy old age, tranquil and satistied as the 
patriarchs of old when they sat in their tent- 
door in the cool of the evening. 
gut Pomp’s jubilant minstrelsy had had an 
unsuspected listener. Suddenly the window 
above and a little one side of him was opened, 
and a young and pretty face (pretty in j 
& sort of puritanical demureness) yx 
upon him. 


spite of 
eped out 
This was no other than Rhoda Tib- 
bets, the nursery-maid and yx rsonal attendant 
of the Judge’s youn; but as Rhoda was 
small way, we 
must be pardoned for a slight delay while we 
strive to indicate some of her little peculiarities. 

Rhoda was young, pretty, and 
good-tempered ; but she was early left an or- 
phan, and had fallen into the hands of persons 
who had given a strange twist to a character 
naturally upright and lovely. We know not 
under what religious denomination the individu- 


est child; 


something of a character in her 


well-meaning, 


als who trained the girl would have classed them- 
selves; but they were practically of those 

*““Who hope to merit heaven by making earth.a hell!” 
And under their strange guidance, the girl’s 
mind had developed, like some free-growing 
plant shut out from heaven's air and sunshine 
ina damp, dark cellar; shrunken and distorted ; 
gnarled, twisted, ghastly, and unnatural; a mor 
bid tendeney for the horrible ran through all her 
being; sin, death, and condemnation seemed to 
be her favorite topics of thought and conversa- 
tion, 

There are, as we sll know, certain states or 
conditions of the physical system when an un- 
natural appetite is awakened, when a strange 
craving for slate-pencil scrapings, chalk, cob- 
webs, and the like is manifested; and there are 
certain morbid conditions of the mental powers, 
which seem to be analogous to this physical de- 
rangement, when the mind, rejecting its natural 
and customary aliment, preys gloomily upon the 
supernatural and horrible. There have 
men (ay, and women too) of birth, wealth, 
refinement, gifted, too, with artistic taste 
genial feelings, yet who have sought in the : 
tomical lecture-room, amidst all the (to thém 
unnecessary horrors of surgical operations, for 
the excitement which the theatre, opera-house, 
and academy of art or music could no longer 
furnis] Something of this nature had been in- 
duced in Rhoda by her early education. Fear, 


been 
and 
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not love, had been the motive power held up to 


her. She had been driven, not led, into the 
way of salvation, and her religion, as if drawn 
Old Testament not the New, seemed 
ever to hang as a heavy pall above her, and shut 
out from her sight the visible world of youth 
and joy and sunshine. The thunders of Horeb, 
the fierce-flashing fires of Sinai, came ever be- 
tween her and the Mount of Olives. The 
tle voice which uttered the Beatitudes she never 
scemed to hear; the stern denunciatory, ** Wo¢ 
unto you, Seribes and Pharisees !” 
er on her lips. It was more to her taste; it 
suited her better. 

It seemed a strange thing, this warring of 
education and nature; for all the girl’s natural 
impulses were kindly. But who would 
grieve honestly over the mouse caught in a trap; 
who cried far more than the baby did when he 
cut his teeth; she, whose warm, human sym- 
pathies went forth freely to every living thing 
which came within the sphere of her actual ob- 
servation, from the strolling beggar at the gate, 


from the 


gen- 


was far often- 


she, 


to whom she gave the money from her purse, 
the shoes from her feet, and, it must be added, 
the fiercest condemnatory texts from her Bible, 
down to the orphan kitten that she fed with a 
tea-spoon, and foster-mothered up to an inde- 
pendent rat-catching eathood—could talk calm- 
ly of “*the worm that never dies,” and of ‘the 
fire that is never quenched ;” and really seemed 
to regard the consignment of a large proportion 
of her fellow-beings to endless torment as a rath- 
er pleasing episode in the economy of the world, 
or, at any rate, as a grand and by no means un- 
satisfactory finale to its history. 

Well is it for us poor weak mortals, so quick 
to mark and judge each other’s offenses, that 
‘* Te who is merciful in might”’—He, whose love 
and wisdom are alike infinite, has said, ** The 
curse causeless shall not come ;” for poor little 
Rhoda, in her blind and ignorant zeal, would 
fave 

‘*Dealt damnation round the land,” 
as Pope expresses it, as freely, and with as much 
unconcern as ever she handed round tea. 

It may be questioned why Mrs. Osborn suf- 
fered such a person to be in her nursery; but 
she was a faithful and capable domestic, and 
fondly attached to the child, who was yet too 
voung to be influenced in any way by her strange- 
ly gloomy theology. To she would 
sometimes hush him to sleep with a pleasant 
little ditty, commencing, 


be sure 


“When IT am dead and turned to clay, 
And all my bones are rotten;” 
or, another, which (whether owing to the neces- 
sities of the metre, the peculiarities of the tune, 
or simply to her own choice, we undertake not 
to say) she always divided and emphasized 
thus: 
“I'm bound for—the kingdom will you—go to glory with 
me? 
Hatl-le-lu-jar !—oh !—hal-le-lu-jar! 
I'm bound for—the kingdom will you—go 
me? 
Ha!-le-lu-jar!—oh !—praize ye the Lord !” 


to glory with 


This sung in a sharp high key, and accom. 
panied with a sort of spasmodic rocking, in a 
chair naturally destitute of rockers, she evident- 
ly considered as a very panacea for untimely 
wakefulness. 
ite was a sprightly little thing, beginning, 


sut the baby’s own especial favor- 


**Remember, sinful youth! you must die! you must die! 
inful youth! you must die! 
sinful youth! if you quit the ways of truth, 


you must die!—you must die!” 


Remember, 
Remember, 
You must die! 
So decided indeed was the pre ference of the 
little auditor for this particular tune, that if at 
any time Rhoda attempted to coax him off to 
sleep with, 
**Where now—is weeping Mary?” 
“1 wonder why old saints don’t sing, 
And praise their Maker on the wing!" 
the little Sebastian would lift the soft fringes ot 
ike his little e1 rly 


head, and say, earnestly, ‘* No, no! die, di 


his sweet, sleepy blue eyes, shi 


the two last words being given with a coay 
persuasiveness of tone, as irresistible in et 
as it is incapable of being rendered in print. 

Whether it was that, knowing he was n 
himself an ‘‘old saint,” and being yet too 
fledged to aim at any striking performances ** 
the wing,” he considered the call to sinful youth 
more applicable to his present condition; 01 
whether the chosen hymn, being set to a rather 
peculiar air, allowed a greater amount of trilu- 
tary trotting and patting, must be left to 
decision of persons more conversant with baly- 
ology (perhaps the learned umpires who presided 
over Barnum’s baby-show might be induced t 
undertake it). But whenever Rhoda struck 
back into the required song, he would close his 
eyes with a satisfied smile, drop his head on he 
shoulder, and with one little dimpled white han 
on the back of hers, he would beat time wit! 
her, gradually subsiding into quiet lassitude un- 
til ‘* Death's twin-brother, Sleep,” stole from him 
all remembrance of his sinful youth. 

This was the young person, who, havin; 
flung open the blinds, suddenly announced her 
self to Pomp as his auditress. She was fair, 
plump, and decidedly pretty, though with a cer- 
tain prim demureness which was evidently the 
result of cultivation and training, and not in- 
digenous (a sort of masked coquetry), which 
seemed to say, ‘¢It is not my fault if I am pret- 
ty: Ican’t help it; I Anow it is all dust and 
ashes, sin and folly, but I can't help it: I am 
just as my Creator made me.” Yet would not 
have parted with a curl or a dimple if she could, 

She wore a simple but becoming blue morning 
dress, the loose sleeves pushed up displaying he: 
fair round arms; and with her soft, wavy, brown 
hair rolled plainly back from her young face, she 
looked cool and fresh as the early morning. She 
had some muslins in her hands which she was 
clear starching; and resting her elbows on the 
window-sill, she continued to clap with faithf 
assiduity, while she leaned out to hold a littl 
friendly gossip with old Pomp. 

‘My goodness gracious!” she said, speaking 


| 


POMP. 


in short crisp tones, ** Well, I never !—why, 
Uncle Pomp! is that you a singing so, anda 
making all that noise and ran-dan ?—why, I de- 
clare, I never did!” 

“Yes, Rhoda! massy-soul-sakes-alive,” said 
the dusky singer, looking up at the window with 
a good-natured but coarse negro-laugh. 

“Yes, dat are’s me, I ‘spect; and I ‘clare I 
b'leve I was a singing too, but I didn’t know it; 
can’t help it nohows, I's so happy, seems as if it 
jest run out its own self—I's blest to Heaben if 
it don’t. Hope I hain’t been and ’sturbed no- 
body; ‘clare I did not think nobody was a listen- 
ing an’ a hearing of me; but I can’t help it no- 
hows—it’s so real warm an’ bu’full out he’ar, and 
de sun so hot; and ki! how dem are birds is a 
singing. Guess dey can’t he!p it nuther—ho! 
ho! ho!” 

“Why, Pomp!” said Rhoda, affectedly, 
‘*seems to me you're terrible happy always.” 

“‘Wappy!” repeated Pomp, massy - soul- 
sake! yes; bress yer! I guess I is; and why 
shouldn't [be ? Happy? yes, I’s jest as happy as 
de days is long; and dey is pretty considable 
longish now; jest as happy as de days is long! 
and if dey was any longer I s’pose I'd be dat 
much more happier, coz yer see’”—and here he 
looked up at the window with a face of maudlin 
wisdom that would have done honor to some 
half tipsy demagogue—“ coz yer see, if de days 
was longer, I s‘pect dey’d be hotter, and I loves 
de hot. I dunno, Rhoda,” he continued, brush- 
ing at his boot with imperturbable gravity as if 
propounding some weighty matter, ‘* I dunno as 
iver made de obserwation, but allers 
minded dis fac’, de longerest days dey allers 
comes in de hot wedder, in de summer time!” 

‘*S’pose so,” was Rhoda’s laconic answer, see- 
ing that he paused for a reply, holding his head 
sideways, and glancing up at her with his great 
white rolling eyes. 

Yes,” he continued, ‘“*the most longerest 
days dey allers comes in de summer; in de real 
hot wedder; don’t dey, now? Yo've took notice 
of dat, hay?” 

Shouldn’t wonder,” said Rhoda. 

“Dey does now, dat’s a fac’; and now, Rhoda,” 
continued the sable oracle, ‘* why does dey kim 
indesummer? Does you know de reason ob why 
dey does it?” 

‘*Well, I declare!” said Rhoda, hesitatingly, 
‘*T s’pose there is a reason, but I don’t rightly 
know as I do know.” 


yer 


Wa'al,” said Pomp, “look a he’ar; tell | 


yer; yer see, in de warm wedder, when ‘tis hot, 
de days dey enjoys demselves; and dey isn’t a 
going to hurry demselves, not for nobody; dey 


jest stretches demselves out, and dey lolls dis-a-! 


away, and dey lolls dat-a-way.” (And here 
Pomp, whose elocution was always very demon- 
strative in action, rose and stretched himself out 
in an ** Alexandrine measure,” rolling himself 


with a long, lazy motion from side to side.) | 


‘* Laws-a-massy! dey is uncommon comfortable, 
dem days is: and so dey jest takes it easy like, 
and spends demselves longways, and makes a 


Ro 

b it; and I ‘clare I don’t blame um, not a 
But in de winter time, laws-soul-sakes- 
alive! it’s awful cold an’ shivery ; 


day oO 
mite! 
an’ you see, 
de days dey don't iike it, dey can’t stand it no- 
how; dey is all shrunk up, and mis’sible; and 
dey jest cut t'rough jess as tight, as tight as ever 
kim, and 
And I don’t blam: 
dem nuther, not a mite; an’ dat’s de way,” said 
Pomp, decidedly and triumphantly, * dat de days 
kim to hev dat are fashion; I knows all ‘bout it, 
I's watched um.” 


Here there 


dey can, and glad enuf to hev nig 
adone wid it; don’t ver see? 


was a few moments’ pause, whil 


Pomp brushed his boot vigorously, and Rhoda 
picked out the embroidered edge of the frill s 
was clear starching in silence; then the latter 
spoke again : 

** Well, I do declare, Pomp! I don't see what 


there is to make you so dreadful happy! 


“Yer don't?” asked Pomp, looking up in sur- 
prise. “Why, yeron’y look a he’ar now! 
I is, a setting out he’ar, jest as warm as wool; 
wid dat yare bright sun a shining hot right on 
me; and look at dis yer laylock-bush alongside 
ob me, and dat are seringec-bush tudder side of 
me, don’t yer see all dem white posies, jest as 
swect as sugar, and de green Jeaves a smelling 
And ain't I a setting 
hear a free man? and hain't I got my free, and 
my wife’s free, and de free ob all my chillun, 
an’ my gran’chillun; all made out proper, and 
Why, I couldn't help 
And 


fresh as a coweumber! 


safe in masser’s hands ? 
being happy, nohow, if I would! 
why, Rhoda, ain’t yer happy ?” 

** No,” said Rhoda, with a deprecatory shake 
of her head, ‘‘ I ain’t so mighty happy.” 

* Yer ain't!” said Pomp, gazing earnestly at 
the girl, with a look of combined curiosity and 
friendly solicitude. ** Well, now, dat are seems 
Why, yer young, and white, and healthy. 
Laws-a-massy! I'd tink yer'd be fit to fly yer’d be 
so happy.” 

** Well, Lain't,” said the girl, gloomily. 

** And why ain't yer? what's de matter ob 
yer? what's yer trouble, Rhoda?” 

**Oh! well I dunno; I hain’t got no great 
trouble, nothing to speak of, on’y— Well, this 
is a hard world, we all has our troubles, I s’pose ; 
this ‘is a vale of tears ;’ I have my little worries 
like other folks, and they fret me some.” 

‘Yer mustn’t let um,” said Pomp, soothing- 
y. ** Now dat’s jes’ like yer Aunt Clo’.” 

Cloe was Pomp’s wife, and highly beloved and 
esteemed by him, but she always served him fin 
an illustration; he always took the liberty of 
holding her up as an example, either for good or 
evil, for warning or encouragement, as the cas¢ 
might require. He seemed to feel she was, as 
the hymn book says, ‘‘ Fit for reproof and coun- 
sel too;”’ and whether as guide-board or beacon. 
he was content to hold her up to publie notice. 

‘* Dat are’s jest like yer Aunt Clo’,” he said, 
‘“€a talking dat a ways; Aunt Clo’ she’s allers a 
worretting, and a worretting, ‘bout suthing or 
udder; good woman too, in de gen’ral, as eber 
was in dis world; on’y she wié/ be allers a wor- 


curus, 
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‘tal 


cos it’s hot: an’ what’s de use? ‘tain’t no use at 
all. *T tell yer now, Aunt Clo’! I SCZ, ‘what 
ever’s the use of yer worretting so? yer can’t 
hev tings yer own way, nohow yer can fix it. 
Yer can’t be President, nor Gov’ner, nor even 
If 
things don’t go to please ver, jest let um slide. 
mebbe nex’ time ‘ill be better luck !’ 
ver 


school committee man, an’ ’tain’t no use. 


I sez to 
Aunt Clo’ sometime, I sez, sez I to her, 
‘Aunt Clo’,’ sez I, ‘yer a real honest critter, I 
knows yer be, and yer don’t want to Wrong no- 
body ; but yer’ll die in debt,’ sez I, ‘ jest as sure 
as yer alive, for yer borries so much trouble yer 
niver can pay it all back as long as yer live, not 
if yer live to be as old as Hallilujah !’” 

** Methuselah,” suggested Rhoda, mildly. 

* Wa’al, Miss Thuselar then, or any oder old 


lady or gentleman, I don’t care who; ’tain’t no 


use, I sez to her; but there, massy-soul-sakes! 
it 


’s her nater, and she can’t help it; but ver, 
ress yer, Rhoda! if ver begin now, young gal as 
yer be, where ‘will yer bring up when ver as old 
as yer Aunt Clo’? Don’t yer go to get dat are 
fashion ob worretting, I tell yer it'll spile yer! 
Now jes’ look a he’ar—here yer is, young an’ 
strong, an’ mighty good-looking! Yer white, 
an’ free, an’ got a good home in de best place in 
de world! an’ yer masser an’ misses is de berry 
bestest folks in de world, ain’t dey now?” 

** Well, I don’t know about that,” said Rhoda, 
pertly, for the Southern terms ‘ master and mis- 
tress” had jarred upon her Northern ear, and 
produced discord. 

** Why, Rhoda,” said Pomp, opening his eyes 
in wide astonishment, ‘‘ ain’t yer misses kind to 
yer ?” 


Well, yes, I s’pose so; sort of.” 


‘*T guess yer tort so tudder day,” said Pomp, | 


‘‘when she giv yer dat are han’som black silk 
mantle-piece for yer shoulders; didn’t I hear yer 
a tellin our Elsie it cost fifteen dollars when it 
was new, an’ dat it was jest as good as new 
now ?” 


** Well, yes,”’ said Rhoda, blushing and con- 


scious of her own ingratitude, ‘so she did; she 
is very generous to me, I’m sure; and I didn’t 
mean she warn’t kind to me; on’y you said they 
was good, and the’ ain’t no body good; no, ‘not 
one.’ 

‘* Not one ?” repeated the old man. ‘*‘ How is 
it den ‘bout dat young Methodee minister comes 
to see yer Wednesday nights ?” 

** He ain’t a Methodist minister,” said Rhoda, 
with a blush and pert toss of her head; ‘and I 
wish you wouldn't call him so.” 

“Waal, I won't, den,” said Pomp. 
ain’t he, really ? 
looks jes’ so. 


But 
I ‘clare I tort he was; he 
But, Rhoda, ain’t he good ?” 
**No!” said Rhoda, with an air of solemn res- 
ignation. ‘No, indeed! He would tell you 
we was a// far enough from good. He says we 


are all lost sinners—guilty sinners—‘ vessels of | 


wrath—broken cisterns which can hold no wa- 
ter!’” 
**Wa’al, I dunno ’bout dat,” said Pomp, 


** Mebbe he is: but he kin 
I know dat! 


hold a 
Yo r sce, e 


gravely, 
sight ob ginger-beer 
wid de baby, an’ so, as yer warn’t at hum, « 

Judge (I s’pose he wanted to show him some 
"spect on account ob you), an’ he teld me to take 
de yong man into de buttery an’ lunch um; and 
if he didn't— Oh my! Wa‘al, yer see, gin- 
ger-bread, an’ cheese, and ginger-beer, dev 
putty perwissions—werry putty! Can yer make 
dat are ginger-bread, Rhoda? Coz, if yer can’t, 
yer'd better larn how, right off a reel; for dat 


Ile 


is 


yong man he is most uncommon fund on't. 
is now, I tell yer.” 

* Well, spose he is,” said Rhoda, flippantly 
**that ain’t nothing. He can’t expect to have 
every thing he likes in this world.” 

No,” said Pomp, ly, didn't ought; 
an’ mebbe ‘twouldn’t be good for him if he did. 

But I dunno nofling ’t all “bout his ’spetations— 
on’y I'm real sorry to hear he ain’t good.” 

“Law! yes, he is,” said Rhoda, quickly. 
“Good! how you talk! He's good enough. 
I guess you never heard nothing aginst him, nor 
you won't nuther.” 

Here another silence ensued, and Rhoda 
clapped her muslins and picked out the borders 
in thoughtful silence; then recurring again to 
her former theme, as if still unsatisfied, she said, 

| suddenly, 

**T don’t see, Pomp, how in creation you can 
be always so terribly happy in a perishing, sin- 
ful, dying world.” 

| ** De world ain’t adying,” said Pomp, stout- 
ly. ‘I's knowed her dis eighty year, an’ I 
niver see her look better, han’somer, nor more 
healthier. She ain’t agoing to die, I know!” 

“* Well,” said Rhoda, laughing in spite of 
herself, ‘* I did not mean that the world was 
ing—though she wild one day be all burned up, 
and perish like a scrowl; but the folks is ady- 
ing—you, and I, and every body. I s’pose you 
know you've got to die, Pomp ?” 

“Don’t 1?” said Pomp. “ Got to! Td be 
mighty ashamed of myself if I hadn't. Why, 
hain’t all de best folks in de world—all de good 
folks and de great folks—died ever sence de 
world wor made? An’ wouldn't I feel small 
enuf if I war lef’ out? Die! why, I tink it’s 
splendid! Why, I ’clare to yer, dis yere min- 
nit, if one ob dem angels wid de shiny wings, 
sich as de song-book tells on, was to flounce out 
ob dat little white cloud, an’ come flop down 
onter dis grabble walk, an’ say to me, ‘ Good- 
morning, Misser Pomp Megus, Sir! How do 
you do, Sir ?—hope I see yer well—how’s yer 
health? I hev come to tell yer yer ain’t agoing 
| to die, niver ; it ain’t expected ob yer; yer may 
| live he’ar forty-leven thousan’ hundred years, an’ 
more, too (if dare be any more ob um), and yer 
kindly welcome to dat same,’ I wouldn't take it 
as no compliment at all—I jes’ wouldn't. Id 
jes’ up and say, ‘Yer sarvant, Miss Angel! 
How does yer do, marm? I hope I sce yer 
well —how’s yer health?’ (Here Pomp, who 
| prided himself upon his manners, rose and made 


ady- 
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a grave and reverential salam to the imaginary 
angel.) ‘I'm werry much obligated to yer for 
de trubble yer’ve took ; but I ain’t so awful per- 
tic’lar "bout living. I ain’t in no hurry to die; 
I don’t want to go edzactly now. Id like to 
stay till de yong chickens an’ dueks is riz, and 
de husking is ober, and mebbe till arter Thanks- 
givin’ (dat is, if so be it’s agreeable all round), 
coz I'd like to see if our turkey ain’t agoing to 
beat Colonel Frazier’s man’s. But any ting in 
reason, an’ I’m ready. When de Master say, 
**March!” Pll go; an’ dis receipt shall be yer 
discharge.’ ” 

This last sentence, picked up in the Judge’s 
office, Pomp was fond of using, as giving force 
and dignity to his remarks. 

** No, Rhoda Tibbits,” continued the old man, 
unceremoniously dropping the celestial compan- 
ion, and turning to the terrestrial ; ‘*no, Rhoda, 
my old mudder, all my broders an’ sisters, three 
ob my chillun, an’ two ob Elsie’s, is all gone ober 
de riber—dey is all awalkin in white on de odder 
side—an’ do yer tink I wants to stay poking 
round in dis yere ole niger-skin for ebber ? No, 
no, Rhoda, I's on’y a niyer, an’ I don’t know as 
much as some nigers does, but I ain’t sich a fool 
as dat are comes to, nudder, Laws-a-massy- 
soul-sakes, no!” 

Here a bell within the house rang, and Rhoda 
started. 

**That’s the nursery bell,” she said. “I 
spose the baby’s woke up, and I must go.” 
And drawing in her head, she closed the blinds, 
and was gone. 

While the above colloquy had been carried on 
two persons, a young man and a little girl, walk- 
ing hand in hand, had been slowly approaching 
the house, observant of the speakers, though un- 
seen by them; these were Ralph and Lottie, the 
only remaining children of Pomp’s daughter, 
Elsie. 

These two young persons, born in Southern 
slavery, and strikingly alike in person, betrayed 
in form and features the mixed lineaments of 
the two races from which they sprung. The 
young man was tall and slight, and with well- 
developed limbs ; but he walked with a loose, 


swinging, lounging gait, as if loosely hung to- | 


gether, and conveyed to the mind an impression 
that, if taken up by the neck and suddenly 


shaken, his arms and legs would be apt to drop | 


off, like those of some ill-conditioned jointed 
doll, His skin was of a dark, tawny brown, 
not coal-black like his grandfather's, but two or 
three generations lighter, and his features, if not 
quite European in their character, were yet far 


removed from the original African stamp ; his | 


eyes, full and intelligent, had the Southern ex- 
pression of mingled fire and softness; and his 
hair, though thick and curling, was loose enough 
to be handsome. Altogether, though no one 
would for a moment have supposed him to he 
a White man, most persons would have looked 
twice, and hesitated, before pronouncing him a 
black. 

Walking slowly, with his eyes bent upon the 


ground, and a look of habitual grave sadness on 
his face, the young man, holding the hand of his 
little sister, who was like him in all but the pen- 
sive ¢ Xpression whic h on he r face Was @X¢ hangs d 
for that look of mingled mirth and precocious 
brightness so often to be observed in the young 
persons of her race, but which usually deadens 
out to dullness as they advance to maturity 

drew near the house, and their shadows fell 


across the 


% the old man a moment 
after Rhoda had withdrawn herself. 


* Good-morning, Grandsir!” said the youth, 
kindly, and rousing himself to speak with an ev- 
ident effort; ‘* and how is the rheumatism this 
morning ?” 

** Hil-lo! massy-soul-sakes ! he’ar yer is, ain't 
yer?) Who'd a tort it ?” said the old man, brisk. 
ly. Why, Ralphie boy, how be yer? An’ 
how’s allon um to home? An’ I ‘clare he’ar’s 
my little Lottie, too! Why, my little daffy- 
down-dilly! my putty little pinky posie! yer 
come to see yer ole gran‘daddy, didn’t yer ? 
Bless its soul! an’ how are yer, my baby ? 
And how’s yer marm ?” 

** Mother’s quite well, thank you. I guess 
Lottie has got a message for you from her 
haven't you, dear?” said Ralph, looking kindly 

| down at the little girl, who clung shyly to his 
hand. ‘* Where is Master Harry, Grandsir ?” 
he added; ‘I want to see him about his dog.” 
** Dunno, I ’clare!” said Pomp; ‘hain’t seed 
j him some time; guess he’s in his own room, but 
I dunno!” 
| ‘Oh, well, I can find him, I dare say,” said 
| Ralph, who, being about the age of Harry Os- 
born, was his frequent companion, and had been, 
from their childhood, nearly as conversant of his 
whereabouts as if he had been his brother. 11 
leave Lottie here with you, Grandsir, and call 
for her when I go home ;” and crossing the yard, 
he went in search of *¢ Master Harry,” as he al- 
ways called him. 
| ‘*Kim-a-he’ar, Lottic,” said the cl? man, en- 
couragingly. ‘An’ what has my little gal got 
to say to her ole gran’sir, I wonder ?—kim-a- 
| he’ar—yer beauty bright, stars-be-night !—an’ 
tell um, can’t yer? What's dis yer marm’s 
sint, hey?” he added, looking inquiringly at a 
small basket the little girl carried upon her 
jarm. 
Bashfully drawing near, the child silently 
|raised the cover, and displayed half a dozen 
fresh-laid eggs. 
‘Eggs, I ‘clare! Ain't dem beauties? An’ 
don’t yer marm know what de ole man loves ? 
| Now jes’ look at dem eggs—ain’t dem beauties ? 
—mos’ as han’sum as de gal wot bringed um, 
an’ she’s a reg’lar stunner! Oh! I hears on yer, 
| Lottie dear, I hears on yer! dey tells me what 
/a scholar yer be!—dey say, when my daffy-down- 
dilly gets up in de school to read she maké all 
le white gals hang down ‘er head—hi, hi, hi!— 
| dat’s what dey tells me—ho, ho, ho!” 
‘** An’ now,” continued the old man, return- 
|ing to his seat, after unpacking and depositing 
| the little girl’s simple but acceptable present, ‘I 


| 
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92 
wonder if my little beauty ain't a-goin’ to dance 
for de old man—say 7” 

Lottie drew back bashfully, and shook her 
head. 

“Oh! lors, vis yer be, now; I knows yer be. 
I hain’t seed yer dance for a month o’ Sundays. 
Kim, now, my pinkie posie; don’t yer be a mite 


bashful: kim, danee now, right away.” 

Another silent shake of the head was Lottie’s 
only answer, 

“Oh! lors; miussy-soul-sakes-alive ! yer wants 
to be What shall I gib ver? Lem me 


see—one ob dem days I's goin’ up to de blue 


coaxed, 


an 
if I kin tine un, a rael beauty, wid a long white 
tail an’ blue eves, I'll cotch um for ver, Lottie 
dear, if yer'll dance for me. are, 

But again Lottie shook her head, although 
her laughing eyes were dancing and sparkling 
with roguish mirth; for 


hills: an’ dare’s lots ob ral bits dare, I Ss} ec 


now.” 


‘*the schoolmaster is 
abroad” throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, and even little Lottie’s limited knowl- 
edge of Natural History was enough to make the 
promise of a Jong-tailed, blue-eyed rabbit appear 
to be a temptation. 

‘© Won't!” said the old man, sadly; 
dat’s too bad, 


too chimer 
} 


i! 


now. I hain’t got on’y one little 
eal in all de worl’, and she won't dance for her 
poor ole daddy. Oh, dearie me! dearie me! 
What ‘ll Ido? Oh, lors! lors! lors!” 

A change passed over the intelligent face of 
the child. She had heard, again and again, 
from her mother and grandmother, the story of 
her and their redemption from slavery by the 
loving labor of her grandfather, and her tender 
heart smote her with a sense of her black ingrat- 
itude, 

“Twill, daddy,” she said, suddenly—‘“ I will, 
if you want me to;” and flinging down her bas- 
ket and hat, she drew a pair of rude castanets 
from her bosom and began to dance, accompany- 
ing herself by the music of the castanets and her 
own voice, 

Musie and dancing seem to be natural and 
almost universal gifts to the colored race; and 
though Lottie’s first movements were constrained 
and listless, the motion, her own music, and her 
grandfather's rapturous applause soon roused her 
excitable temperament. Her little figure was 
lithe and graceful; and with her simple, scanty 
dress, her round, dusky arms tossed above her 
head, her loose curls, gleaming white teeth, and 
laughing eyes, her rapid movements had much 
of the untutored grace of the nautch girls of 
India. 

Suddenly, while Lottie’s dance and the old 
man’s delight both were at the highest, she 
stopped, with the look of a startled fawn; her 
arms dropped, as if paralyzed, and her whole 


igure seemed to collapse, as, shrinking away, | 


she leaned against the bole of a tree and hid her 
face. 

‘Why, Lottic, gal, what's kim to yer?” said 
Pomp; and turning round, he saw Ralph stand- 


ing by with folded arms, and an unmistakable | 


look of grave displeasure on his gloomy brow. 
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It was this sudden apparition which had checked 
the child’s merry dance; not a word had been 
uttered; but her quick eye had caught the look, 
and her quick apprehension defined his dissatis- 
faction. 

‘*Sho, sho, sho! Ralph; yer go long,” said 
the old man, vexed on his own account, and 
still more at the evident discomfiture of his little 
favorite. ‘* What yer kim he’ar for, a spiling 
ebery ting? Yer go way; let dis chile dance, 
can't yer 7” 

‘* Lottie is too old now to be made a monke 
and a show of, Grandsir,” said the young man, 
coldly. ** Take your hat and basket, Lottie; it 
is time to go home:” and turning, he walked 
out of the yard, followed by the dejected child: 
silently, side by side, but not now haad in hand, 
as before, they walked on. Bitter thoughts were 
in Ralph's heart, and gloom upon his brow, till 
Lottie’s loving heart could bear it no longer. 
Bursting into a passion of tears, she caught her 
brother’s hand, and sobbed out, 

“Oh! Ralph, did I do wrong? I did not 
want to dance, indeed I did not; but Grandsir 
made me. I said ‘No’ ever and ever so many 
times, till he coaxed me so I was ashamed. J 
couldn't help it, indeed I couldn't. Was it ve V 
wrong, Ralph? Oh, Tam so sorry!” 

‘*No, no, Lottie,” said Ralph, relenting at 
sight of the child’s quick tears; 
wrong in you, 


“it was not 
I did not mean to blame you— 
Ralph hesitated (he could not tell the 
innocent child what neither she nor her grand- 
father had been aware of—that several of the 
farm-laborers had come in to luncheon, and, un- 
seen themselves, were watching and comment- 


only—” 


ing upon the unconscious girl's performance )— 
‘‘only, you know, you are getting to be a great 
girl now, Lottie, and I would not have you dance 
any where but at home. Dance and sing too, 
there, as much as you like, darling, for mother 
and I, and grandfather too, when he comes to 


| the cottage; but nowhere else.” 


“And you are not very angry and displeased 
with me, Ralph?” said Lottie, with her bright 
eyes gleaming through tears. 

** Not angry at all,” said Ralph, kindly, as he 
opened the cottage gate for her. ‘ And now run 
in, and tell mother what Grandsir said about the 
eggs.” 

Ralph waited until his sister had ertered the 
house, and then closing the gate he turned away. 
and entering the wood-path, he followed it until 
he reached a small root-house, which he and 
Harry Osborn had built in their days of boy- 
hood. Here, flinging himself down in melan- 
choly musing, the thick-coming sighs grew to 
sobs, and at last, burying his face on his folded 
arms, he broke into passionate weeping. 

A light hand touched his shoulder, and a kind 
voice was in his ear: 

“Ralph! Ralph! my poor fellow ; what is it ? 
Ralph, my dear Ralph! stand up, and tell me 
what is the matter? do speak.” 

It was a moment before poor Ralph could re- 
strain his sobs, and answer, ‘* Nothing new, Mas- 


at 


new ; only the old, old trou- 


ter Harry, nothing 
ble; that’s all.” 
“Why, Ralph,” said Harry, kindly, ‘I 
hought you were wiser now; I thought you had 
grown all this.” 
‘I can not, Master Harry! it is outgrowing 


‘How is this, Ralph? has any thing hap- 
pened ?” 

‘¢ No, no, nothing to speak of; nothing at all, 
in fact, only every day and hour show me more 
and more fully my miserable and degraded posi- 
tion.” 

“Degraded? Ralph, you do yourself injus- 
tice; no one else would say of you the unkind 
things you say of yourself: you have had advant- 
ages, and you have made a good use of them; 
you have a good thorough education, and—” 

** And what am I?” said Ralph, bitterly, ** but 
a ‘d—d nigger,’ after all?” 


‘* Ralph,” said Harry, in tones of kind reproof, | 


‘* vou are wrong to talk so: my father says you 
are competent to navigate a ship to any part of 
the 
** le does me justice, as he always has,” said 
the poor fellow; ‘** but what if Iam, who would 
trust me with ship and cargo? and even if a 
merchant would do it, what crew would sail un- 
a’ negro captain? what nation trade with 


gh 


There was a short pause, for Harry could not 

leny the truth of what Ralph had asserted: then 
» spoke again, encouragingly. 

** Well, Ralph, commerce is not all and every 
thing ; 
things.” 

‘*Name them,” said Ralph; ‘‘name a situa- 
tion for which I am fitted. No, Master Harry, 
do not think I am ungrateful for all you and 
your father have done for me—I realize it all; 
but do you not see that my education, while it 
has removed me at a distance from my own race, 
has brought me no nearer to yours? This ac- 
cursed birthmark—this brand of Cain shuts me 
out from every thing, closes to me every door of 
hope 


“*Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Ralph!” cried Har- | 


ry, with friendly and impulsive warmth; ‘‘ you 
think too much of it: what is the hue of the skin, 
if the heart and conscience and life are fair and 
spotless 

‘* Master Harry,” said Ralph, ‘‘ will you an- 
swer me one question, truly and honestly ?” 

“Why, Ralph!” said Harry, are not 
over-civil, [think ; of course, if I answer at all, 
I shall speak the truth.” 

‘* Master Harry, would you change skins with 
me, to be President of the United States ?” 

‘**What an absurd question, Ralph! No, I 
am no politician; I have no desire to be Presi- 
dent ot the United States.” 

“For all the wealth of the Indies, then?” 
said Ralph. 

‘*IT am not so grasping as to wish for them 
either,” said Harry, turning away; but Ralph 
would not be so put off. 
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your education has fitted you for other 


‘For any thing, then?” he said, turning so 
as to look Harry full in the face; ** for the best 
of all this world can offer, would you?” 

** Ralph, this is child’s play!” said Harry, eva- 
sively ; **we can not change: it is folly to talk 
thus.” 

‘“*Enough! I am answered,” said the poor 
fellow, bitterly. ‘‘ God bless you, Master Harry! 
you would spare me if you could; but I tell vou 
now, if being boiled, till this hated skin came off, 
would leave me white, and it were just possible 
I could live through it, [ would risk the trial! 
Master Harry, do not think me rash and sinful, 
for my heart is full. Just think what my condi- 
tion is. Bring it home to yourself, if you can, 
even in thought; shut out from all which is use- 
ful, or noble, or lovely in life, as far above my 
own race as lam below yours, I belong to neither ; 
love, home, and family ties are denied me—I must 
live and die unloved and lonely.” 

Poor Ralph, there was one sore spot in his 
heart which he had never yet revealed, even to 
his mother or his friend, his hopeless and un- 
spoken love for Rhoda; who, little coquette as 
she was, never dreamed of his devotion, and 
though she always treated him and his family 
with kindness, would naturally have received a 
declaration of his attachment as an insult. He 
had seen her in the morning close the window 
and withdraw as he approached the house, and 
his sensitive jealousy had marked it as an inten- 
tional avoidance of him; and this, though he 


| did not name it, was still rankling in his heart. 


But of all this Harry Osborn suspected no- 
thing ; and in answer to Ralph’s last remark, he 
only said, ‘+I don’t see that: you have your mo- 
ther, Ralph, and your grandmother.” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, with a bitter repetition of 
the words, ‘*I have my mother and my grand- 
mother, what more can a man want ?” 

**And your sister,” pursued Harry, uncon- 
sciously ; ‘your little Lottie.” 

“Yes, my sister, my poor little Lottie,” said 
Ralph, his lip quivering as he spoke ; ‘‘oh, Mas- 
ter Harry! that is the worst of all, my poor, 
poor, little Lottie; I can bear it far better for 
myself than forher. What is her life tobe? she 
is happy now, poor child, for the knowledge of 
her misfortune has not yet broken upon her ; but 
it will, Master Harry, it will! She is intelligent 
beyond her years; already she asks me questions 
I dare not answer. I try to keep her back; I 
shut up my books from her ; I try to keep her in 
ignorance ; try to prolong her days of unconscious 
happiness. But it can not last; I can not blind 
her much longer; her eyes will be opened, and 
then, think of it, Master Harry! She is pure, 
and truthful, and innocent as an angel, and has 
a warm, quick, loving heart ; and she will find 
herself a despised and hated thing, that must 
walk through life alone, shut out frem human 
love and sympathy; she can never love, or, loving, 
she will have her heart broken, and flung back 
to her in scorn. Poor, poor, little Lottie! And 
I must see all this, and can not shelter her. I 
am her only brother, and she has no father, and 
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now; 
the life 
surely 

Ralph 
take 


iat can I do for he 
as she is to me, 
in her 
of trial, 
awaits her here.’ 
said Harry, mildly, think you 
an exaggerated view of the case. All this 
which you anti i} ate, may, indeed, befall little 
Lottie ; no one can assure you that it ms iy not. 
But is she the only one upon whom sue h a lot 
may come? If Lottie were peculiar in this—if 
she was the only woman living to whom such a 
fate might be meted out—if it were a single case, 
or wholly attributable to her race and color, it 
might justify your remarks. But is it so? look 
round the world; how many women, lovely, 
pure, and good, ay, fiir and beautiful too, share 
such a fate? How many of the best and most 
warm-hearted of her sex either never find an 
object for their affections, lose the be- 
loved one, or, worse still. love unloved again: or 
worst of all, love one unworthy of them? It is 
no strange or uncommon lot: who ean te ‘ll it may 
not be the fate of my own little sisters (as we i] 
as yours), with all their apparent advantages ? 
nor, if it should, have we any right to say their 
lot would be less h: appy or less useful. You said 
just now, you were Lottie’s only protector—her 
only brother, and that she had no father: : 
were wrong—-think again. Lottie hasan ‘ Elder 
srother’ than and an Almi; ghty Father! 
Trust her to them, R: alph; do not burde n your- 
self with responsibilities you are une qual to sus- 
tain. And it strikes me, R: Uph,” said the young 
man, placing his-hand kindly on Ralph's shoul- 
der, and speaking with ge ntle gravity, 
his companion’s face softening—*“ it strikes me. 
Ralph, that we have both been regarding this 
subject from a wrong point of view. We have 
viewed it as not as Christians—as if this 
life were all. But viewed in the light of Chris- 
tian faith, and how does it appear? Who was 
it that was ‘despised and rejected of men, the 
Man of Sorrows, acquainted with grief?’ And 
didn’t He ‘ endure the cross, de 'spis ing the shame, 
for the glory set before him?’ The servant is 
not better than his Lord; can you not trust where 
Ile trusted 2? There are no sorrows so deep that 
Hleave : can not recompense for them: and sure- 
ly the believer may afford to wait, ‘knowing in 
whom he has believed.’ Trust little Lottie’s fate 
to God. The most powerful of mortals are 
strong only when they do this. And for the 
rest, do not try to cramp her mind: let it grow, 
and bear fruit ; give it full play; let her read, let 
her learn. All true knowledge is healthful; and 
it will make her stronger to meet the trials of 
life, and fitter to enter upon the joys of the life 
to come.” 

** Thank you, thank you; and God bless you, 
Master Harry!” said poor Ralph, while tears 
suffused his large mild eves. ‘* While I listen 
to you I feel as if I could suffer and endure to 
the end. Ah! Master Harry, it is well you are to 
be a preacher; you will make a true and noble 
one, wise to counsel and powerful to comfort.” 


r? 


h, Master Harry! 


and esc; 
ind suffering which 


now, happy ignorance, 


shame, 


or worse, 


you, 


as he saw 


men, 


I often wish she might die 


| 
you 
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**You think so, Ralph?” said Hi irry, smilin 
“Well, then, let m first-fruits of my 
labors by following my counsel and acceptin: 
my comfort. Try t 
ject: when an evil is irremediable, think of 
only to remember that He who made it so n 


known, in His infinite wisdom, that it 
best for us. 


e see the 


o think less upon this s 


have 
And now rouse yourself, my 
fellow, a and I will show 
that rafting I told vou abou 
Summer had passed into autumn, an 
melancholy days had come,” when Haz 
had returned a weck’s 
was passing down the 


nd come with me, 
new mode of ¢ 


t from | 
pas n in the ¢ arly n 
ing, and seeing old Po mp at a little distance e 
gaged with his morning duties, he turned fro; 
his path to speak a kind word to the old man. 
who had petted him from his infancy 

“Well, Uncle Pomp!” he 
“here I am home again, 
did not get drowned 
And how are you 2” 

pretty 


OVE rig th 


said, ( he el 
all safe and si 
blown up, 

well, I thank yer, Sir; 

der ver do? I h see yer well 
health ?” said. Pomp, using the accustomed { 
ula that he considere + true politeness demand 
but though the familiar to Ha 
ear, they wanted the old ring of he: arty hila 
“Why, Pomp, what's the matter?” he s 
Something rs amiss, I know: 
home? How’s Aunt Cloe?” 

“Yer Aunt Clo’s putty well, tank yer, Sir; 
but lors! Masser Harry, hain’t yer he ard 2” 

“Heard? No! Heard what? IT only car 
home last night, after the family had all ¢ 
bed. What is it, Pomp—what is dane’ 
heard ?” 

**Tain’t yer heard ‘bout my little gal?” 

“What, little Lottie? No, not a word.” 

Masser Harry, she’s terrible sic 
dunno as she’s ‘live now.” 

‘Why, Pomp! I have not heard one word 
it. What's matter?” 

* Wa’al, I dunno justly ; some 
ver I'd guess it was. Yer sec, she 
boys dey tuck sick at de s¢ hool, an’ dem odde 
boys is dead, both ob ’um !” 

**You don’t mean so! 
Lottie been sick ?” 

**On’y two, tree days, I ‘spect ; but de doctor 
he hab a berry poor ‘pinion ob her.” 

And when did you hear from her?” 

‘Oh! Thear las’ night; but Ralph he hain’t 
been ober to-day. Yer see, Rhoda she got leal 
from de missis to watch dare las’ night, an’ I 
’spected she'd bring me word; but she ain’t kim 
yit; an’ so I's going ober dare jist as soon as I’s 
done up my chores—on’y I’s so kinder struck up 
like I can’t get my work done; an’ I'm shaky 
like on my legs, somehow, Oh! lors, lors, 
lors!’ my putty little gal! Oh! massy-soul- 
sakes-alive! Oh, Masser Harry! what ‘ll I do?” 

** Sit down and rest yourself, Pomp,” said the 
young man, kindly; ‘‘there is no hurry about 
the work. You sit and rest, and I will go over 
myself and bring you word how she is. It is 


words were 


any body sick 


kin’ ob a fa- 
an’ two odder 


And how long has 


too. 
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) far for you to walk to-day; you are all in a 
! and with a few words of hi 
and comfort Harry led the old man to his favor- 
ite seat by the window, and left him. 
Harry had gone but half way to the cottage 
when he saw Ralph coming toward him, and one 
at his face convinced him that old P mp 
As the two 


je now; pe 


not magnified the danger. 


ng men met, Harry held out his hand, say- 


r, kindly, 


‘I have just learned there was sickness at 


[low is your little sister 
“Lottie died Master Harry,” said 
Ralph, in quiet tones, but with the muscles of 


at sunrise, 


his face all working with strong emotion; ‘‘and | 


I thank God for it! Yes! 
deuly tossing up his arms in vehement action, 
* T thank God for it! Lottie! Lottie! my dar- 
ling Lottie! if your pure spirit hears me you 
| understand now why I say it.” Then his 
1 suddenly changing, he flung himself upon 
ground in 
h—my poor Ralph,” 
not fit to be out. 
You are worn out with g 
me, turn, and I will 


a paroxysm of passionate weeping. 
mare 
go home. rrief and 
hing. C £o with 
ister Harry, I must go and tell my 

andfather. 
‘**T will do that, Ralph. 
ro h 


you not better 


mne ? 


** No, Master Harry, I am better in the open | 


Iam calm now. But if you will be 
so kind, will you keep on and speak a comfort- 
ing word to my poor mother? Of 

n not see this as I do, and her grief is very 


course 


“* Certainly ; I will, if you wish it. 
t once.” 
And with another friendly 
two parted. 
As Harry entered the cottage he saw the trim 


little 


i 
side of the bed where little Lottie lay. 

Harry knew well the gorgeous taste of the 


African race, and he had anticipated during his | 


walk that upon such an occasion the tropical 


luxuriance of fancy might, like the luxuriance | 


of tropical vegetation, break out into rank ex- 
and he was consequently struck with the 


CeSS ; 


perfect good taste with which all the necessary | 
| friends and neighbors. 


arrangements had been made. 

The covering of the bed, and the drapery of 
he little dusky figure reclining there, were spot- 
Lottie’s hair and features were 
ike her brother’s, and the wanness of death, and 


t 
lessly white. 
] 


the shaded light of the room, had subdued her 
complexion to a rich creamy hue, scarce darker 
than the glowing tint of some full brunette; her 
loose, curling hair was parted, and fell on either 


ide; while across her brow was a wreath of 


| Aunt Cloe, a 
your house, Ralph; and I was on my way there 


> he exclaimed, sud- | 


| child, now singing Methodist hymns of joy 
| triumph, now quoting well-worn texts of S« 
said Harry, sooth- 
You had bet- 


lof deep-fe lt sorrow ; 


Cloe, half-nodding in her chair, 


she | 


I will go |} 
|} earth, and the swelling turf in the little hill-side 
grasp of hands the | 
| fast-falling autumn leaves were drifting silently 
{into a little, newly-opened grave, when a scanty 
figure of Rhoda gliding about in the outer | 
room, and he knew the kind-hearted girl had re- | 
mained to perform the necessary household du- | 
ties, and let the afflicted mother and grandmo- | 
ier take their appointed stations, one on either 
| and uncertain steps of his weeping mother. 


A small cross, of t] 
mms, rested upon her bo- 
round, plump arms weie 

; small, dusky hands meekly 
and just below the little quiet 

a crown of thorns, 

High up on the 
tumn flowers. 


** Rhoda done 


immorte 


was 
, but not touching her 
h of bright-hued au- 


’ said the grandmother, 
saw Master Har- 


ment on what she evident- 


Imiringly, as 
ry’s eve fix for one n 
ly considered the crowning glory of the whol 
** Ain't it nice ? Rhoda, she done dat for d 
poor « hile, she did.” 


Harry ha 


others—the cross « las] ed to the bre: 


1 no need to ask who arranged the 


ist, the thorns 


beneath the feet, the unfading crown upon the 


brow —he felt 

Ralph’s offerings. 
The poor mother sat on the right hand of her 

and 


instinctively that these were 


of their 
itude to the wants of human nature 
as the full sense of her bi 
giving way to a low wail 
at which poor old Aunt 

from loss of her 
accustomed sleep, would rouse up and offer ar 
don't 


ture 
versal 


(commonplace only because 


apt 
and now, reavement 


upon her anew, 


inavailing remonstrance of, ** Oh! 
Elsie, he ney do 


yer, 
now—don't yer, now. ‘t yer do 
dat, now!” 

Approaching the bed, Harry took a sea 
addressed her with ready 


words of sympathy and religious consolation ; 


the poor mother, and 


} and before he left her he had succeeded in quict- 


ing her outward demonstrations of grief. 
The soft light of October was shining on the 


burial-place was green as summer, though the 


train of mourners bore into its gate the remains 
of little Lottie. 

First came Ralph, his outward bearing com- 
posed and firm almost to but 
porting with affectionate assiduity the tre mbling 


sternness, sup- 


Next came Pomp and Aunt Cloe, clinging to- 
gether for mutual support ; his tall form bowed 
more by sorrow than years; her face 
knotted, and seamed, and worn with t 
and anxieties, and worriments of years. 


dark 
toil, 


Fx 


!lowing them walked the Judge and his son; 


and behind came Rhoda, and a few humble 

Silently and reverently they stood around, till 
the few brief burial rites were over, and the turf 
replaced above the grave; then, when the other 
spectators, less interested, had retired, the little 
mourning band gathered more closely round the 
bed of the departed. On one side knelt Ralph, 
his face hidden in his hands; while by him, 
with his hand resting affectionately on his shoul- 
der, stood Harry Osborn. On the other side 
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were the poor mother and grandmother ; while 
Rhoda stood at the head, and old Pomp sat at 
the foot of the little mound. 

** Well, there!” said Rhoda, wiping away the 
honest and unbidden tears of sympathy from her 
checks. ‘* Poor Lottie, she’s gone! Well, it’s 
what we've all got to come to, and we don’t none 
of us know how soon. She died real sudden; 
she didn’t expect to go so soon, no more’n no- 
thing. Well, she was a good child, Lotty was ; 

nd I do hope she’s happy. But there! we none 
of us knows. They say goodness ain’t nothing 
—works don’t count.” 

Harry felt the bowed frame of his poor friend 
quiver under his hand, and he said, with prompt 
readiness and solemn emphasis, 

** «Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God.’ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.’” 

‘Oh, my baby! my baby!” wailed out the 
poor, stricken mother. ‘ My darling, darling 
Lottie! sha'n’t I never see yer dear face agin ?”’ 

Again Harry’s voice rose, in low, clear, sweet 
tones : 

**¢ And all wept and bewailed her; but Jesus 
said, Why make ye this ado and weep? The 
maiden is not dead, but sleepeth.’ ” 

**Oh lors, yes—poor lamb! poor lamb!” said 
Aunt Cloe, with the feeble wail of weakness and 
age. ‘* Poor lamb! poor lamb!” 

And once more Harry answered, 

** Yes, one of Christ’s own lambs: such as he 
will carry in his arms, and bear tenderly in his 
bosom, and lead by the still waters and green 
pastures.” 

* Childen !” said old Pomp, rising, and stand- 
ing reverently with uncovered head, at the foot 
of the little grave ; ‘* Childen, listen to me. I's 
got sumpen to tell yer. What Masser Harry 
sed made me tink on’t now; but it’s been a com- 
fort to me; an’ I'd like to tell yer he’ar. ‘Two 
Sabba’-days ago, arter meetin’, whin I kim home 
wid yer Aunt Clo’, little Lottie she hab got 
home fust, an’ dar she sot on de back steps 
a-larnin’ her Sabba’-day lessing; leastways, I 
‘spect she was, coz she hab her Bible on ‘ee 
knee. An’ so I sez, ‘ Kim he’ar, little Lottie, 
an’ read to me, can’t yer ?’—coz Lottie could 
read proper nice, Lottie could,” said he, his tear- 
ful eye running round the sympathizing circle 
till it met Harry’s, who bowed a grave confirm- 
ation of the fact. 

** Wa'al, so she did; she kim an’ sot by me, 
an’ she read how, whin de Blessed Lord was on 
de yerth, an’ dem folks dey was a-’sputing who 
should be de furstest and foremostest, de Lord 
‘he tuck a little chile, an’ sot um in de midst 
ob um ;’ an’ whin she read dat she stops, an’ I 
see she was a-'sidering ; an’ I sez to her, 

*** Go ahead, Lottie.. What stops yer ?’ 

‘* An’ she sez, 

was jest tinking, Gran’sir. 
spose dat are little chile he felt whin de Lord 
sot um up dare, ’mongst all dem peoples ?’ 

***Oh, lors-a-massy !’ sez I, ‘ I’s sure I dun- 
no. Sartin,’ sez I, ‘ yer ought ter know best, 


How do yer | 


coz yer a little chile verself,’ sez I. 
yer tink yer would felt ?’ 

***Oh!’ sez she, ‘I'd be awful scart, I guess. 
No, I wouldn’t, nudder,’ she sez. ‘JI wouldn't 
be feared if de Lord tuck me dare; I wouldn't 
be feared to go war de Lord ‘ud take me, no- 
how!’ 

“* Now, childun, de Lord isn’t upon de yerth 
now. He's up in haben wid all de holy ang Is: 
an’ he hab kim ‘an’ tuck our little chile an’ sot 
her in de midst ob dem.’ An’, mind yer, she 
warn't a mite afeared to go, coz de Lord he 
tuck her dare ; an’ he said, ‘ Ob sich is der king- 
dom ob heaben.’ ” 

Not a sound broke the impressive stillness 
which followed old Pomp’s words. In reverent 
silence they stood a few moments, with bowed 
heads and tearful eyes; then moving gently 
away, with slow, lingering steps, and loving 
backward glances, they turned from the little 
hill-side burying-place. 

“ And left the sleeper with her God to rest.” 


*‘ How der 


IF IT WERE ONLY IN HEAVEN! 
= if I were only in heaven!” 

There are few mortal lips from which 
these words, or something equivalent to them, 
have not fallen in hours of pain, sorrow, or disap- 
pointment, when hope in the world grew faint, 
and the old foundations of happiness seemed 
crumbling into ruin. 

were only in heaven!” 

The words came sighing through pale lips. 

** And you expect to go there ?” 

The tone in which this was said expressed 
a doubt. 
| ‘We all expect to reach heaven at last. 
| God is merciful.” 

** He is good to all, and kind even to the un- 
| thankful and evil. Sut whatis heaven? Three 
| times, within a few days, I have heard you wish 
yourself there.” 

** Heaven is a place of happiness. There are 
| no tears there; no sorrow; no pain; no cruel 
| disappointments, nor heart-rending separations. 
| Heaven is heaven. ‘The very word is full of 
signification.” 

‘* And you expect to go there 

A second time was this uttered, and now the 
doubt it expressed quickened in the mind of the 
complainer a feeling that was rather more of 
earth than heaven. 

‘*You seem to question my fitness,” she said, 
with just a shadow of indignation in her voice. 

‘* Far be it from me to judge the state of any 


| 


one. God alone knoweth the hearts of his chil- 


dren.” 

* And still, you ask, in a doubting way, if I 
expect to go to heaven when I die.” 

‘*To a place of happiness, which lies in the 
far distance, and toward which we sail through 
life as mariners on a perilous voyage ?” 

“Yes; the haven of felicity.” 

‘*Where you trust to moor your time-worn 


bark, when the stormy ocean is crossed ?” 


| 


“Yes; y. 
‘I'm afraid you will be disappointed,” said 

she who had assumed the office of monitor. 

The pale cheek of the complainer flushed, and 
her sad eves threw out some rays of light that 
gleamed from an earth-enkindled fire. 

‘* Heaven is not in the far distance,” contin- 
ued her friend. ‘* Wedo not reach it at the end 
of our earthly journey. We must enter long, 
long before that time, or its sweet rest and peace 
can never be ours. And we are in heaven when 
our souls are filled with heavenly affections. 
This infilling of the soul alone takes place on 
earth; and thus enter. We nrust have 
some of the joys of heaven here, or we can not 
receive its fuller delights when mortal puts on 
immortality. The life of heaven must be born 
in us in time, or it can not be developed in eter- 
nity. Your present State, my dear friend, is 
not one of preparation for that paradise toward 
which 


trusting in God's mercy 


we 


your eyes stretch so longingly, but one 
of self-affliction and vain repinings. You are 
closing your heart to heavenly influences in- 
stead of opening it to their reception. 
plainly, for you have all at stake.” 

The flush faded from the complainer’s cheeks ; 
her eyes lost the sudden brightness which had 
gleamed out upon her friend; and she sat. si- 
lently pondering this strange language—strange 
to her—while a shade of fear crept into her 
heart. Were her hopes of heaven resting, in- 
deed, on so sandy a foundation? Was she vain- 
ly looking beyond the darkness in which she sat 
to a world of brightness and beauty? Would 
there be no heaven for her to enter 
weary burden of life was laid down? 
tions crowded upon her. 

“Come out from beneath the shadows with 
which you have surrounded yourself,” said the 
friend, ‘and enjoy the cheerful sunlight. 
stead of idly longing for a heaven that lies afar 
off, receive heaven into your heart in the delight 
that flows in with all good deeds. Be a worker 


The ques- 


in the vineyard of your Lord, not a weak repiner ; | 


a faithful servant, not a talent hider. They 
who are entering heaven grow more and more 


peaceful in spirit; more and more resigned to | 


the Father's will; more and more willing to 
work and wait in patient hope. Instead of 
wishing themselves in heaven, as a place of rest 
afar off, they are daily tasting of its sweet felic- 
ities.” 

‘*You take away the foundations on which 
my feet have rested. You scatter my hopes to 
the wind. Ihave looked to you for consolation, 
but you have none to offer.” 


“Tf I have broken the foundations on which | 
your feet rested, it is that you may plant them } 


If I have | 


more surely on the Rock of Ages. 
scattered vain hopes to the wind, it is in order 
that living hopes may spring up in your heart. 
If you have looked to me for consolation and 
found it not, then, I pray you, look higher; 
even unto Him who says ‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’” 


I speak | 


when the | 


In- | 


IF I WERE ONLY IN HEAVEN! 


crushed, I have no 
all that I held dear 
And I have only wished to dis 


‘*But my heart is 
strength; no hope in life: 
has departed, 
and be at peace. 

‘**There are other crushed hearts; others 
without hope; others from whom all the 
have departed. Think of them, and of 
their loneliness and suffering instead of yom 
own; and as pity comes into your heart, thin! 
whether it 


deal 


ones 


is in your power or not to ease a 
pain; to send a ray of comfort into a mind sit- 
ting in darkness; to speak a word that may 
reach the mourner with consolation. God is the 
great Comforter, but he acts through angels and 
men in his ministrations of good, thus making 

They who act with him 
are partakers in the peace, joy, and consolation 
that flow through them, and are thus received 
into heaven, while, as to the body, they are still 
in the world of nature.” 

For a while after this plain-talking friend h 
left the lady sat in her usual place in the 
closely-curtained room where most of her tim« 
was spent. But the truths which had been 
tered in her ears did not pass as the idle winds 
She dwelt on them, pondering their scope and 
meaning, and seeing them in clearer and clear- 
ier light. 
thoughts in their own direction. 


his blessings double. 


id 


aim, 


te 


But states of feeling soon turn our 
It 
long before she was musing on her unhappy con- 
dition, and in the weariness of life that came 
| back upon her she murmured the oft-repeated 
words, 


Was hot 


If I could 


“*Oh, if I were only in heaven! 
only die and be at peace!” 

Then came back the suggestions of her friend ; 
j and with such a force of conviction that s! 
clasped her hands together, and, rising up, mov 
in some agitation of mind about the room. A 
she did so, the thought of a poor sick woman 
|}in the neighborhood came into her mind. She 
| had heard of her serious illness on the day be- 
| fore, but let the intelligence pass with only a 
word of pity. It did not once occur that she 
| ought to go or send to the woman’s relief. Now 
|} the thought of her came with a suggestion of 
duty, and acting upon that suggestion she rung 
the bell. 


‘*Mary,” she said, as a domestic came, in 
| answer to the bell, ‘‘ have you heard from Mrs. 
| Ellis to-day ?” 

‘*Yes, Ma’am,” was replied. 

** How is she?” 

“* Very sick, Ma'am, they say 

** What ails her?” 

** Pleurisy, I think, Ma’am.” 

‘* Have you been over to see her?” 

Ma'am.” 

‘*T wish you would step in and see how she 
is, Mary. She may be suffering for want ot 
proper attention. I would like to know.” 

The girl left the room with a look of surprise 
on her face that did not escape the lady’s notice. 
Its meaning was partly understood. 

‘* How did you find her, Mary?” was asked 
| when the girl returned. 
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‘I wish you could only see for yourself, 
said Mary. ‘It would make your 


If somebody don’t look after her 


‘, and then what will become of her poor 


le babies ?” 


There was a look of real distress in the girl's 
ice 


1, Ma’am, won't you just step over and see 


elf,” was answered in an appealing way. 
s in want of every thing; I don’t believe 


‘little children have had any thing to eat 


“Marv!” 
‘Indeed, Ma’am, and I shouldn’t wonder at 
To think of it ina Christian neighborhood !” 

* Somebody should have looked after her,” said 
the lady, in a tone meant to blame every other 


person in the neighborhood but herself. 


**What’s every body’s business is no body’s | 


Ty replied the girl. 
sight that met the lady’s eyes when, 
er the force of a strong self-compulsion, she 
entered the room where this sick woman lay gave 
her, too, the heart-ache. Alone, exhausted with 
1out fire or food for her children, or 
rself, she was stretched on a hard 
which no hand had beaten up or 
smoothed for days. As the lady came in a 
gleam lit up her dull eyes, which turned with an 
appealing look to three little children who were 
itting close together in silence on the floor. 

m the instant that weary complainer entered 

iis room she forgot herself in an overpowering 

: A few questions were asked and answer- 
ed—then prompt hands and a prompt will soon 
changed the whole aspect of things. There were 

1, medicine, warmth, and comfort in the rooms 

here, a little while before, all was cold, desolate, 
exhausted. As the lady looked around 
a thong of the change a few words and 
deeds had wrought as if by magie—saw the look 
f peace, rest, and hope which had settled over 
sick woman’s pale face, and followed her al- 
t smiling eves as she looked after her cleanly 
ressed and now happy children—she felt a deep- 
y penetrating glow of satisfaction, and a sense 
of tranquillity to which she had long been a 
tranger. She had forgotten herself in an earn- 
‘st desire to help another, and the heavenly de- 
ht that always springs from good deeds done 
from right impulses was flowing into her soul. 

** How is it with you to-day ?” asked the friend 
who had spoken so plainly. It was a week after 
this first visit to the sick woman. She was hold- 
ing the lady by the hand and looking earnestly 
into her‘countenance, which had more light and 
hope in it than she had seen there for a long 
time. 

** As well as I could expect.” A faint smile 
hovered around her sad lips, hiding the pain 
which lay there like a shadow from some mount- 
ain of sorrow. 

** Ah! what little girl is this ?” 


‘‘Is she in want of any thing?” inquired the 


hand and smiling into her face, ‘why that old 


A child had entered the room with a 
half-timid step, as if not feeling the confidence 
of a genuine home feeling. 

** The child of a poor sick woman in the neig1 
borhood,” was answered. ‘* The mother was 
very ill, and as there was no one to see aft 


| this little one I brought her home. She has 


been here for several days.” 
“You have been to see her mother, th 
yes; called over every d 
after her. She would have died, I believe, if 
had not met her case promptly. It is shamet 
to think how, in the very midst of a rich n 


| borhood of pec ple calling themselves Chri 


a sick woman may be left to suffer and di 
out a hand being raised to help her. I would 
have believed it, if this case had not come und 
my immediate notice.” 

** T see,” said the friend, still holding the 1 
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sad, life-weary look has departed. 

An answering smile lit up, suddenly, the lady's 
countenance. 

‘* Has it departed?” she asked, half wonder- 
ing at her friend’s remark, 

‘Yes, and may it never return to tell of br 
ing self-torture, and idle longings after th 
heavenly peace in the far-off future which nev 
comes except as the fullness of a heavenly ] 
that flows into the soul while patiently doing it 
work in the harvest-fields of time. You have 
opened the gate of heaven, my dear friend, an 
your feet are upon the threshold. The first 
dranght of its pure, crystalline air has swe 
your lungs with a new sense of pleasure, and 
given to your heart new pulsations of delight. 
Do not linger in the outer courts, but enter in, 
daily, by good deeds done in the name of ou 
common humanity. Sit no longer idle. <A 
stagnant mind, like stagnant waters, breeds nox- 
ious vapors and hideous monsters. Health a 
happiness come only in active duty. If, 
home, you find not work enough to keep y 
thoughts and hands busy go abroad, and by 
deed and good example become a co-work 
with the angels into whose blessed company you 
have so many times desired to enter through thi 
gate of death. We must become associated with 
them here, my friend, or we can not enter into 
their society above. Heaven is a state of mutual 
love: but if we are mere lovers of self here— 
idle repiners instead of active servants in the 
Lord’s work of doing good—how can we pass by 
death into heaven? Death only separates t! 
soul from its mortal body: it makes no cl 
in its quality. What we are when we depar 
hence will we remain to eternity. And so, my 
friend, if you wish to come fully into heaven 
when you die, press forward through the gate by 
which you have now entered, and the further you 
progress here the higher will be your position 
when, at the close of this earthly life, it shall be 
said unto you: ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world!’” 


| 
fi 
a) lady. 
14 
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“UNTO THIS LAST. 


NTO 


BY JOHN 


THIS LAST.” 


RUSKIN. 


IV.—AD VALOREM. 


N the last paper we saw that just payment of 
labor consisted in a sum of money which 
would approximately obtain equivalent labor at 
a future time: we have now to examine the 
means of obtaining such equivalence. Which 
question involves the definition of Value, Wealth, 
Price, and Prodace. 
None of these terms are yet defined so as to 
inderstood by the public. 
e, Which one might have thought the clearest 
is, in use, the most ambiguous; and the 
nation of the kind of ambiguity attendant 
present employment will best open the way 
wr work, 
In his chapter on Capital,* Mr. J. 
nstances, as a capitalist, a hardware manufac- 


‘er, who, having intended to spend a certain | 


rtion of the proceeds of his business in buying 
late and jewels, changes his mind, and * pays 
as wages to additional work-people.” Thi 
stated by Mr. Mill to be, that ** more 


Lis appropriated to the consumption of pro- 


is 


luctive laborers.” 
Now I do not ask, though, had I written this 
aragraph, it would surely have been asked of 
, What is to become of the silversmiths ? If 
y are truly unproductive persons, we will ac- 


sce in their extinctio And though in 


inother part of the same passage, the hardware | 


rchant is supposed also to dispense with a 


unber of servants, whose ** food is thus set free 
pre 


xluctive purposes,” I do not inquire what 


rvants, of this emancipation of their food. But 
1 very seriously inquire why ironware is pro- 
ce, and silverware is not? That the merchant 
nsumes the one, and sells the other, certainly 


loes not constitute the difference, unless it can 


} 


ywn (which, indeed, I perceive it to be be- 
coming daily more and more the aim of trades- 
men to show) that commodities are made to be 
sold, and not to be consumed. ‘The merchant 
is an agent of conveyance to the consumer in 
ne case, and is himself the consumer in the 
r:+ but the laborers are in either case equal- 


* Book I. 
refi 


chap. iv. ss. 1. To save space, my future 
ences to Mr. Mill's work will be by numerals only, 
s in this instance, L iv. 1. Ed. in 2 vols. Svo. Parker, 


1848. 


t If Mr. Mill had wished to show the difference in result 


between consumption and fale, he should have represent- | 


ed the hardware merchant as consuming his own goods 
instead of selling them; similarly, the silver merchant as 

nsuming his own goods instead of selling them. Had 
t! 
he really intended to take, tacitly involving his theory, 
elsewhere stated, and shown in the sequel of this paper to 
be false, that demand for commodities is not demand for 
labor. But by the most diligent scrutiny of the para- 


But the last, Pro- | 


S. Mill | 


ve the effect, painful or otherwise, upon the | 


’ done this, he would have made his position clearer, | 
igh less tenable; and perhaps this was the positi: n | 


} 


| ly productive, since they have produced goods 
| to the same value, if the hardware and the pla 
are both goods. 

And what distinction separates them ? 
indeed ssible that in the **« om parative estimate 
of the moralist,” with which Mr. Mill says po- 
litical economy has nothing to do (IIL. i. 2), a 
steel fork might appear a more substantial pro- 


te 


is 


| 


duction than a silver one: we may grant also 
that knives, no less than forks, pro- 
hares serviceable 


Ss 


are good 


duce; and scythes and plows 
articles. But how of bayonets ? 
hardware merchant to effect large sales ¢ 
| by help of the * of the fi 
Servants and his silversmith—is he stillemy 
pre laborers, in Mr. Mill's wo 
borers who incre “the stock of permanent 
}means of enjoyment” (I. iii. 4). Or if, instead 
s, Will not the abso- 
lute and final ‘ enjoyment” of even these 
productive 

) be endent on a proper cl 
|} of time and place for th 
that is to say, 


pposing the 
] f the se, 


settir vod of his 


r free” 


loving 


xluctive or, ds, la- 


of bayonets, he supply bomb 
cner- 
each of which costs 
] 


getically articles 


ten pounds de] 10ice 


cir enfantement ; choice, 
dk pending on thos tl hieal 
considerations with which politica nomy has 
nothing to do ?+ 

I should have regretted tl 
} out inconsistency in any po 
work, had not the 
its 


value of his work proces led 
He dese rves honor 
among economists by inadvertently disclaiming 
and tacitly intro- 
erations with which lie 
Many 
of his chapters are, therefore, true and valuable ; 
and the only conclusions of his which I have to 
dispute are those which follow from his premises. 

Thus, the idea which lies at the root of the 
namely, 


from inconsistencies. 


; the principles which he states, 
ducing the moral consid 


| declares his science has no connection. 


passage we have just been examining, 
that labor applied to produce luxuries will not 
| Support so many persons as labor applied to pro- 
| duce useful articles, is entirely true; but the in- 
| Stance given fails—and in four directions of fail- 
jure at once—because Mr. Mill has not defined 
the real meaning of usefulness. The definition 
graph now under examination, I can not determine wheth- 
er it is a fallacy pure and simple, or the half of 
lacy supported by the whole of a greater one; 
| treat it here on the kinder assumption that it is one 
lacy only. 
| * I take Mr. Helps’s estimate in his essay on War. 
| +t Also when the wrought silver vases of Spain were 
dashed to fragments by our custom-house officers, because 
bullion might be imported free of duty, but not br: 
was the axe that broke them productive ?—the artist who 
wrought them unproductive? Or again. If the wood- 
man’s axe is productive, is the executioner's? as also, if 
the hemp of a cable be productive, does not the produc- 
tiveness of hemp in a halter depend on its moral more than 
on its material application? 


ins, 


i 
i 
| 
| 
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which he has given—‘ capacity to satisfy a de- 
sire, or serve a purpose” (III. i. 2)—applies 
equally to the iron and silver; while the true 
definition—which he has not given, but which 
nevertheless underlies the false verbal definition 
in his mind, and comes out once or twice by ac- 
cident (as in the words ‘‘any support to life or 
strength” in I. i. 5)—applies to some articles of 
iron, but not to others, and to some articles of 
silver, but not to others. It applies to plows, 
but not to bayonets; and to forks, but not to 
filigree.* 

The eliciting of the true definition will give 
us the reply to our first question, ** What is 
value?” respecting which, however, we must 
first hear the popular statements. 

“The word ‘value,’ when used without ad- 
junct, always means, in political economy, val- 
ue in exchange” (Mill, III. i. So that, if 
two ships can not exchange their rudders, their 
rudders are, in politico-economic language, of no 
value to either. 

But “the subject of political economy is 
wealth.”—(Preliminary remarks, page 1.) 

And wealth “consists of all useful and agree- 
able objects which possess exchangeable value.” 
—(Preliminary remarks, page 10.) 

It appears, then, according to Mr. Mill, that 
usefulness and agreeableness underlie the ex- 
change value, and must be ascertained to exist 
in the thing, before we can esteem it an object 
of wealth. 

Now, the economical usefulness of a thing de- 
pends not merely on its own nature, but on the 
number of people who can and will use it. A 
horse is useless, and therefore unsalable, if no 
one can ride; a sword, if no one can strike; and 
meat, if no one can eat. Thus every material 
utility depends on its relative human capacity. 

Similarly: The agreeableness of a thing de- 
pends not merely on its own likeableness, but on 
the number of people who can be got to like it. 
The relative agreeableness, and therefore sala- 
bleness, of ‘‘a pot of the smallest ale,” and of 
** Adonis painted by a running brook,” depends 
virtually on the opinion of Demos, in the shape 
of Christopher Sly. That is to say, the agree- 
ableness of a thing depends on its relative human 
disposition.+ Therefore, political economy, be- 
ing a science of wealth, must be a science re- 


3). 


* Filigree: that is to say, generally, ornament depend- 
ent on complexity, not on art. 

t These statements sound erude in their brevity; but 
will be found of the utmost importance when they are de- 
veloped. Thus, in the above instance, economists have 
never perceived that disposition to buy is a wholly moral 
element in demand: that is to say, when you give a man 
half a crown, it depends on his disposition whether he is 
rich or poor with it—whether he will buy disease, ruin, 
and hatred, or buy health, advancement, and domestic 
love. And thus the agreeableness or exchange value of 
every offered commodity depends on production, not mere- 


ly of the commodity, but of buyers of it; therefore on the | 


education of buyers, and on all the moral elements by 
which their disposition to buy this, or that, is formed. I 
will illustrate and expand into final consequences every 
one of these definitions in its place: at present they can 
only be given with extremest brevity; for in order to put 
the subject at once in a connected form before the reader, 
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specting human capacities and dispositions. B 
moral considerations have nothing to do wit! 
political economy (IIT. i. 2). 


Therefi re, m 


considerations have nothing to do with huma; 
capacities and dispositions. 
I do not wholly like the look of this conch 


let us try M 


sion from Mr. Mill's statements: 
Ricardo’s, 

“Utility is not the measure of exchangeal)]; 
value, though it is absolutely essential to it.” 
(Chap. I. sect. i.) Essential in what degree. 
Mr. Ricardo? There may be greater and less 
degrees of utility. Meat, for instance, may by 
so good as to be fit for any one to eat, or so bad 
as to be fit for no one to eat. What is the exact 
degree of goodness which is ‘ essential” to 
exchangeable value, but not ‘the measure” of 
it? How good must the meat be, in order t 
possess any exchangeable value? and how | 
must it be—(I wish this were a settled quest 
in London markets)—in order to possess none ? 

There appears to be some hitch, I think, ir 
the working even of Mr. Ricardo’s principles; 
but let him take his own example. 
that in the early stages of society the bows and 
arrows of the hunter were of equal value wit) 
the implements of the fisherman. Under six 
circumstances the value of the deer, the produce 
of the hunter’s day’s labor, would be exact/ 
(italics mine) **equal to the value of the fish, 
the product of the fisherman’s day’s labor. Thi 
comparative value of the fish and game would bx 
entirely regulated by the quantity of labor real- 
ized in each.”—(Ricardo, chap. iii. On Valu 

Indeed! Therefore, if the fisherman catches 
one sprat, and the huntsman one deer, one sp 
will be equal in value to one deer; but if t! 
fisherman catches no sprat, and the huntsman 
two deer, no sprat will be equal in value to tw 
deer ? 

Nay; but—Mr. Ricardo’s supporters may say 
—he means, on an average ; if the average prod 
uct of a day’s work of fisher and hunter be on 
fish and one deer, the one fish will always | 
equal in value to the one deer. 

Might I inquire the species of fish. 
or whitebait ?* 


Suppos 


Whale? 


I have thrown into one the opening definitions of 
chapters; namely, of that on Value (** Ad Valorem"’): 
on Production (** Demete 
and on Economy (**The Law of the House”). 
* Perhaps it may be said, in farther support of Mr 
Ricardo, that he meant, ‘* when the utility is constant 
given, the price varies as the quantity of labor.” If he 
meant this, he should have said it; but, had he meant it, 
he could have hardly missed the necessary result, that 
utility would be one measure of price (which he expres+ly 
denies it to be); and that, to prove salableness, he had 
to prove a given quantity of utility, as well as iver 
quantity of labor: to wit, in his own instance, tha 
deer and fish would each feed the same number of men 
for the same number of days, with equal pleasure to their 
palates. The fact is, he did not know what he meant 
himself. The general idea which he had derived from 
commercial experience, without being able to analyze it, 
was, that when the demand is constant, the price varies 
as the quantity of labor required for production; or—using 
the formula I gave in last paper—when y» is constant, 2 1/ 
varies as x. But demand never is, nor can be, ultimately 
‘ 
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It would be waste of time to pursue these 
fallacies farther ; we will seek for a tre defini- 
tion. 

Much store has been set for centuries upon 
It 
were to be wished that our well-educated mer- 
chants recalled to mind always this much of 
their Latin schooling—that the nominative of 
va/orem (a word already sufficiently familiar to 
them) is vra/or; a word which, therefore, ought 
to be familiar to them. WVador, from va/ere, to 
be well, or strong (0) ®); strong, in life (if 
aman), or valiant; strong, for life (if a thing), 
or valuable. ‘To be ‘** valuzble,” therefore, is to 
**avail toward life.” A truly valuable or avail- 
ing thing is that which leads to life with i 
whole strength. In proportion as it does not 
lead to life, or as its strength is broken, it is less 
valuable ; in proportion as it leads away from 
life it is unvaluable or malignant. 

The value of a thing, therefore, is independ- 
ent of opinion and of quantity. Think what 
you will of it, gain how much you may of it, 
the value of the thing itself is neither greater | 
nor less. Forever it avails, or avails not: no 
estimate can raise, no disdain depress 


the use of our English classical education. 


dati 


ts 


, the pow- | 
er which it holds from the Maker of things and 
of men. 
The real science of political economy, which 
has yet to be distinguished from the bastard sci- 
ence, as medicine from witchcraft, and astron- 
omy from astrology, is that which teaches na- 
tions to desire and labor for the things that lead 
to life; and which teaches them to scorn and 
destroy the things that lead to destruction. 
And if, in a state of infancy, they suppose in- 
different things, such as excrescences of shell- 
fish, and pieces of blue and red stone, to be val-| 
uable, and spend large measure of the labor 
which ought to be employed for the extension | 
and ennobling of life in diving or digging for 
them, and cutting them into various shapes— | 
or if, in the same state of infancy, they imagine 
constant, if x varies distinct f rises, ¢ 


iT, as price yn 


sumers fall away; and as soon as there is monopoly (and | 


all scarcity is a form of monopoly: so that every com- 


modity is affected occasionally by some color of monopoly), 
y be the most influential condition of the 
Thus the price of a painting depends less on its merit than | 
on the interest taken in it by the public; the price of sing- | 
ing less on the labor of the singer than the number of per- | 
sons who desire to hear him; and the price of gold less on | 
the scarcity which affects it in common with cerium or | 
ian on the sun-like color and unalterable purity 
by which it attracts the admiration and answers the trust | 
of mankind. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that I use the word | 
**demand” in a somewhat different sense from economists 
usually, They mean by it “the quantity of a thing sold.” | 
I mean by it “the force of the buyer's capable intention | 
to buy.” In good English, a person's “ demand" signifies, 
not what he gets, but what he asks for. 

Economists also do not notice that objects are not val- 
ued by absolute bulk or weight, but by such bulk and 
weight as is necessary to bring them into use. They say, 
for instance, that water bears no price in the market. It 
is true that a cupful does not, but a lake does: just as a 
handful of dust does not, but an acre does, And were it 
possible to make even the possession of the cupful or hand- 
ful permanent (i. e. to find a place for them), the earth and 
sea would be bought up by handfuls and cupfuls. 


price, | 


mes 


| dead body can not possess pro] 


precious and beneficent things, such as air, 
finally, 
the conditions of their own 


and cleanliness, to be valueless—or if, 
the CXist- 
ence, by which alone they can truly possess or 


‘v imagine 
use any thing, such, for instance, as peace, trust, 
and love, to be prudently exchangeable, 
the market offers, for gold, iron, or excrescences 
of shells—the great and only science of Political 
Economy teaches them, in all these cases, what 
is vanity and what substance ; and how tke serv- 
ice of Death, the Lord of Waste, and of eternal 
emptiness, differs from the service of Wisdom, 
the Lady of Saving, and of eternal fullness; she 
who has said, ** I will cause those that love me 
to inherit Supstance, and I will Fixx their treas- 
ures.”” 

The * Lady of Saving,” in a profounder sense 
than that of the savings’ bank, though that is a 
good one: Madonna della Salute — Lady of 
Health—which, though commonly spoken of as 
if separate from wealth, is indeed a part of 
wealth. This word, ** wealth,” it will be re- 
memilx red, is the next we have to define. 

“To be wealthy,” says Mr. Mill, ** is to have 
a large stock of useful articles.” 

I accept this definition. Only let us pe 
ly understand it. 
my not giving them enough logic: 


when 


rfect- 
My opponents often lament 
I f I 
must at present use a little more than they will 
like ; but this business of Political Economy is 
no light one, and we must allow no loose terms 
in it. 

We have, therefore, to ascertain the above 
definition, first, what is the meaning of ** hav- 
ing,” or the nature of Po Then, what 
is the meaning of ** useful,” or the nature of 
Utility. 

And first of possession. At the crossing of 
the transepts of Milan Cathedral has lain, for 
three hundred years, the embalmed body of St. 
Carlo Borromeo. It holds a golden crozier, and 
has a cross of emeralds on it Admit- 
ting the crozier and emeralds to be useful arti- 


“ur 


ion. 


s breast. 


| cles, is the body to be considered as ‘ having” 


them? Do they, in the politico-cconomical 
sense of property, belong to it? If not, and if 


| we may, therefore, conclude generally that a 


erty, What degree 
and period of animation in the body will render 
possession possible ? 

As thus: lately in a wreck of a Californian 
ship, one of the passengers fastened a belt about 
him with two hundred pounds of gold in it, with 
which he was found afterward at the bottom. 
Now as he was sinking—had he the gold? or 
had the gold him ?* 

And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by 
its weight, the gold had struck him on the fore- 


| head, and thereby caused incurable disease - 


suppose palsy or insanity —would the gold in 
that case have been more a “ possession” than 
in the first? Without pressing the up 
through instances of gradually increasing vital 
power over the gold (which I will, however, 


inquiry 


* Compare Grorcr Her » The Church Porch, 
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mum Liv. 
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1 also accumulation of capa 
our Next for 
is the meaning of * useful ?” 


only accu 
emand 

So much for 
Wh: 
uiry is closely connected with the last, 

hat is capable of use in the hands of 
le, in the hands of others, of the 
called commonly, ‘* from-use,” 
And it depends on the person, 
e than on the article, whether its use- 


verb. our 


it 


me 
rsons, is capal S, 
of 


ab-lse, 


use, 


fulness will be the 
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Bacchus, 


or ab-use C- 


ality « 
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ir 


it. Vill 


Greeks, 


f all 


wine, Which the 
chtly, the 
when used, ** ch 


hat is to Say, 


made, type o 
, and which, eereth 
strengthens both the 
g power, and the earthly, 
be- 


lite, or reasonin 
] mused, 


to the 


man 


musos,” hurtft ful especially 
And 
liable 


ightly dis 


“man, or reason. 


cing equally 
serviceable 


hen 1 ipling 


id lab 
| 


ed, valueless to tl 


but when not 
ie Stat l 


t 
lined, or abus e, an 


je only of continuing the private or single 
ial (and that but feebly 
such a body an * idiotic” 


, from their word 


nee of the individt 


‘ks ille 


or 
gnifving a per- 
directly useful to the 
finally, our * 
person entirely occupi 
Hence, it follows, that ifa th 
it must be not only of an nature, 
in availing hands. Or, * terms, 
efulness is vi alue in the hands of the valiant; 
at thi ence of wealth being, as we have 
seen, regart Ac- 
cumulation, accumulative of capacity as well as 
naterial, when regarded as the of 
Distribution, is distribution not absolute, 
criminate ; not of every thing to every man, but of 
the right thing to the right man. A difficult sci- 
dependent on more than arithmetic. 
Wealth, therefore, 
THE VALUABLE BY THE VALIANT: 
sidering it as a power existing in a nation, the 
the value of the thing, and the 
valor of its possessor, must be estimated together. 


“in no way 


whence, 
ly <d with his own concerns. 
ing is to be use- 
availing 
accurate 


just W led as the science of 


Science 


s 


ence, 


Is “*THE POSSESSION OF 


* and in con- 


two « 


lements, 


Whence it appears that many of the persons com- | 


monly considered wealthy, are in reality no more 
wealthy than the locks of their own strong boxes 


are; they being inherently and eternally incapa- 


god | 


but dis- | 
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ble of wealth ; and operating for the nation 
al point of view, either 
ul water, and eddies in a stream 
long as the stream flows 
to drown people, but may become 

portance in of gnation, should 


stream dry); or else, as dams ina river, of which 


an economic r as pools 
de whi 
, are usele ss, or 
only 
a state 
the ultimate service depends not 
the miller; 


on the dam, but 
as mere accidental st: ys and 


or else, 
impediments, acting, 
ought to have a correspondent term 
causing various devastation and trouble around 
them in all directions; or lastly, act not at all, 
but are merely animated conditions of dela y 


not as wealth, but 


jas * 


(no 
use being possib le of any thing the y have until 
they are dead), in which last conditic n they are 
nevertheless often useful as and ‘*im- 
pedimenta,” if a nation is apt to move too fast. 
This being so, the difficulty of the true sciei 
of Political Economy lies not mere lv in the ne 
of developing manly character to deal with mate- 
rial value, but fact, that while the 
character and material value o nly form wealtl 


lay s, 


in the manly 
iby 
their conjunction, they have nevertheless a mutu- 
kor 
manly character is apt to ignore, oreven cast av 
the material value: whence that of 1% pe: 


ally destructive operation on each other. ‘the 


vay, 


to ruin fort 

other hand, ue i 
the manly character ; 

nust be our work, in the is 

there 


minds of its possessors 


And on the 
to undermine 
what 


sue, to examine 


effect of gree on th 
vhat kind of po 
son it is who usually sets himeclf 


evidence is of 
: also, 
ain W 
and succeeds in doing so; and whether the wor 
owes more gratitude to rich or to poor men, cit! 
for their moral influence upon for ch 
goods, discoveries, and practical advancement 
I may, however, anticipate future conclusi: 
fur that in a community regulated 
only by laws of demand and supply protected 
from open violence, the persons who become rich 
generally 
proud, 
unimag 


it, or 


as to state a l 


ure speaking, industrious, resolute, 
prompt, 
insensitive, and ignorant. 
atgnee who remain poor are the entirely fooli 
the entirely wise,* the idle, the reckless, the 
ble, the thoughtful, the dull, the imaginative, 
the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, 
the irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clum- 
sy knave, the open thief, and the entirely mer 
ful, just, and godly person. 

Thus far then of wealth. Next, we have to 
ascertain the nature of Pricer; that is to say, « 
| exchange value, and its expression by currencies. 
Note first, of exchange, there can be no ; 
in it. It is only in labor there can be profit- 
that is to say, a *¢ making in advance,” or ** mak- 
ing in favor of” (from proficio). In exchange, 
there is only advantage, i.e. a bringing of van- 
tage or power to the exchanging persons. Thus, 


methodical, sensible, 
‘I he 


ish, 


covetous, 


inative, 


ropit 
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Profit. 
mstruction or by 
material gain follows exc 
every plus there is a prec 
in ippily for the progress of the s 
Political Economy, the plus quantities, or—if I 
allowed to coin an awkward plural—the 
uses make a very positive and venerable ap- 
so that every one 


n universal acquisition of this 
or material gain, is attainable only 
not by 
Thenever 
isely equal minus. 
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I have hitherto carefully restricted myself, in 
speaking of exchange, to the use of the term 
‘advantage ;” but that term includes two ideas : 
the advantage, namely, of getting what we need, 
and that of getting what we wish for. Three- 
fourths of the demands existing in the world 
are romantic; founded on visions, idealisms, 
hopes, and affections; and the regulation of the 
purse is, in its essence, regulation of the imag- 
ination and the heart. Hence, the right discus- 
sion of the nature of price is a very high meta- 
physical and psychical problem; sometimes to 
be solved only in a passionate manner, as by 
David in his counting the price of the water of 
the well by the gate of Bethlehem; but its first 
conditions are the following: The price of any 
thing is the quantity of labor given by the person 
desiring it, in order to obtain possession of it. 
This price depends on four variable quantities. 
A. The quantity of wish the purchaser has for 
the thing; opposed to a, the quantity of wish 
the seller has to keep it. 2. The quantity of 
labor the purchaser can afford to obtain. the 
thing; opposed to 3, the quantity of labor the 
seller can afford, to keep it. These quantities 
are operative only in excess; i.¢ 
of wish (.1 


. the quantity 
means the quantity of wish for this 
thing, above wish for other things; and the 
quantity of work (/) means the quantity which 
ean be spared to get this thing from the quantity 
needed to get other things. 

Phenomena of price, therefore, are intensely 
complex, curious, and interesting—too complex, 
however, to be examined yet; every one of them, 
when traced far enough, showing itself at last as 
Poor of the Flock 
“if ve think good, 
and if not, forbear’—Zech. 


» bargain of the 
k of slaughter’), 
my price ; 


but as the price of every thing is to be | 


calculated finally in labor, it is necessary to de- 
fine the nature of that standard 


Labor is the contest of the life of man with an 


opposite ; the term ‘ life” including his intellect, 
soul, and physical power, contending with ques- 
tion, difficulty, trial, or material force. 

Labor is of a higher or lower order, as it in- 
cludes more or fewer of the elements of life: and 
labor of good quality, in any kind, includes al- 
ways as much intellect and feeling as will fully 
and harmoniously regulate the physical force. 

In speaking of the value and price of labor, it 
is necessary always to understand labor of a 
given rank and quality, as we should speak of 
gold or silver of a given standard. 
heartless, inexperienced, or senseless) labor can 
not be valued ; it is like gold of uncertain alloy, 
or flawed iron.* 


* Labor which is entirely good of its kind, that is to say 
effective, or efficient, the Greeks cailed “weighable.” or 
afcoc, translated usually worthy,” and because thus sub- 
stantial and true, they called its price tun, the ** honor- 
able estimate” of it (hone this word being founded 
on their conception of true labor as a divine thing, to be 
honored with the kind of honor given to the gods; whereas 
the price of false labor, or of that which led away from life, 
was to be, not honor, but venve ince; for which they re- 
served another word, attributing the exaction of such price 


urium): 


various in aim, 
ture; nugatory, as jewel-cutting ; 
| (** scattering,” from de and struo), as war. It 


| is not, however, always easy to prove labor, ap- 


Bad (that is, | 


The quality and kind of labor being given, its 
value, like that of all other valuable things, 
invariable, 


is 
But the quantity of it which must 
be given for other things is variable: and in es. 
timating this variation, the price of other things 
must always be counted by the quantity of labor; 
not the price of labor by the quantity of ot] 
things. 


ier 

Thus, if we want to plant an apple sapling in 
rocky ground, it may take two hours’ work: in 
soft ground, perhaps only half an hour. Grant 
the soil equally good for the tree in each case, 
Then the value of the sapling planted by two 
hours’ work is nowise greater than that of the 
sapling planted in half an hour. One will bear 
no more fruit than the other. Also, one half 
hour of work is as valuable as another half hour; 
nevertheless the one sapling has cost four such 
pieces of work, the other only one. Now the 
proper statement of this fact is, not that the 
labor on the hard ground is cheaper than on the 
soft, but that the tree is dearer. The exchange 
value may, or may not, afterward depend on this 
fact. If other people have plenty of soft ground 
to plant in, they will take no cognizance of our 
two hours’ labor in the price they will offer for 
the plant on the rock. And if, through want 
of sufficient botanical science, we have planted 
a upas-tree instead of an apple, the exchange- 
value will be a negative quantity ; 
portionate to the labor expended. 

What is commonly called cheapness of labor, 


still less pro- 


signifies, therefore, in reality, that many ob- 


so that much 
labor is required to produce a small result. But 
this should never be spoken of as cheapness of 
labor, but as dearness of the « hject wrought for. 
It would be just as rational to say that walking 
was cheap, because we had ten miles to walk 


stacles have to be overcome by it +4 


| home to our dinner, as that labor was che ap, be- 


cause we had to work ten hours to earn it. 


The last word which we have to define is 


| ** Production.” 


I have hitherto spoken of all labor as profit- 
able; because it is impossible to consider under 
one head the quality or value of labor, and its 
aim. But labor of the best quality may be 
It may be either constructive 
(** gathering,” from con and struo), as agricul- 
or destructive 


parently nugatory, to be actually so ;* generally, 


to a peculiar goddess, called Tisiphone, the * requiter (or 
quittance-taker) of death ;" a person versed in the hizhest 
branches of arithmetic, and punctual in her habits; with 


whom accounts current have been opened also in modern 


days. 

* The most accurately nugatory labor is, perhaps, that 
of which not enough is given to answer a purpose effectu- 
ally, and which, therefore, has all to be done over again. 
Also, labor which fails of effect through non-co-operation. 
The cure of a little village near Bellinzona, to whom I had 
expressed wonder that the peasants allowed the Ticino to 
flood their fields, told me that they would not join to build 


an effectual embankment high up the valley, because every 


body said “that would help his neighbors as much as him- 
self.” So every proprietor built a bit of low embankment 


| | 


the formula holds good: ** he that gathereth not, 
thus, the jeweler’s art is probably 
very harmful in its ministering to a clumsy and 
inelegant pride. So that, finally, I believe near- 
ly all labor may be shortly divided into positive 
and negative labor: positive, that which pro- 
duces life; negative, that which pre xluces death ; 
the most directly negative labor being murder, 
and the most directly positive, the bearing and 
rearing of children: so that in the precise degree 


scattereth ;” 


in which murder is hateful, on the negative side 
of idleness, in that exact degree child-rearing is 
admirable, on the positive side of idleness. For 
which reason, and because of the honor that 
there is in rearing* children, while the wife is 
said to be as the vine (for cheering), the children 
are as the olive-branch, for praise ;_ nor for praise | 
only, but for peace (because large families can | 
only be reared in times of peace): though since, 
in their spreading and voyaging in various direc- 
tions, they distribute strength, they are, to the 
home strength, as arrows in the hand of the giant 
—striking here and there, far away. | 

Labor being thus various in its result, the | 
prosperity of any nation is in exact proportion | 
to the quantity of labor which it spends in ob-| 
taining and employing means of life. Observe | 
—I say, obtaining and employing; that is to 
say, not merely wisely producing, but wisely dis- | 
tributing and consuming. Economists usually 
speak as if there were no good in consumption | 
absolute.t So far from this being so, consump- 
tion absolute is the end, crown, and perfection | 
of production ; and wise consumption is a far 
more difficult art than wise production. Twen- 
ty people can gain money for one who can use 
it; and the vital question, for individual and | 
for nation, is, never ‘* how much do they make?” 
but ‘*to what purpose do they spend ?” 

The reader may, perhaps, have been surprised | 
at the slight reference I have hitherto made to | 
‘*‘capital,” an‘ its functions. It is here the 
place to define them. 

Capital signities ‘* head, or source, or root ma- 
terial”—it is material by which some derivative 
or secondary good is produced. It is only cap- 
ital proper (caput vivum, not caput mortuum) 
when it is thus producing something different 
from itself. It is a root, which does not enter 
into vital function till it produces something else 
than a root; namely, fruit. That fruit will in 
time again produce roots; and so all living cap- 


about his own field; and the Ticino, as soon as it had a 
mind, swept away and swallowed all up together. 

* Observe, I say, “rearing,” not * begetting.” The 
praise is in the seventh season, not in emopnrtos, nor in 
guTaka, but in drwea. It is strange that men always 
praise enthusiastically any person who, by a momentary 
exertion, saves a life; but praise very hesitatingly a per- 
son who, by exertion and self-denial prolonged through 
years, creates one. We cive the crown “ ob civem serva- 
tum ;" why not “ob civem natum” Born, I mean, to the 
full, in soul as well as body. England has oak enough, I 
think, for both chaplets. 

t When Mr. Mill speaks of productive consumption, he 
only means consumption which results in increase of cap- 


‘““UNTO THIS LAST.” 


ital, or material wealth. See I. iii. 4, and L. iii. 5. 
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which produces nothing but capital is only root 
producing root; bulb issuing in bulb, never in 
tulip; seed issuing in seed, never in bread. The 
Political Economy of Europe has hitherto de- 
voted itself wholly to the multiplication, or (less 
even) the aggregation, of bulbs. It never saw, 
nor conceived such a thing as a tulip. Nay, 
boiled bulbs they might have been—glass bulbs 
—Prince Rupert's drops, consummated in pow- 
der (well, if it were glass-powder and not gun- 
powder), for any end or meaning the economists 
had in defining the laws of aggregation. We 
will try and get a clearer notion of them. 

The best and simplest general type of capital 
is a well-made plow-share. Now, if that plow- 
share did nothing but beget other plow-shares, in 
a polypous manner—however fhe great cluster 
of polypous plow might glitter in the sun, it 
would have lost its function of capital. It be- 
comes true capital only by another kind of splen- 
dor—when it to 
grow bright in the furrow; rather with diminu- 


is seen ** splende scere sulco,” 


tion of its substance, than addition, by the noble 


friction. 
capitalist and to every nation, is not, ‘* how 
many plows have you?” but, 
not— how quickly will this capital 
reproduce itself ?”—but, ** what will it do during 
reproduction 


And the true home question, to every 
‘* where are your 
furrows ?” 


What substance will it furnis! 
good for life? what work construct, protective 
of*life ? if none, its own reproduction is useless 
—if worse than none—(for capital may destroy 
life as well as support it), its own reproduction 
is worse than useless; it is merely an advance 
from Tisiphone, on mortgage, not a profit by 
any means. 

Not a profit, as the ancients truly saw, and 


; Showed in the type of Ixion ;—for capital is the 


head, or fountain-head of wealth—the ‘ well- 
head” of wealth, as the clouds are the well-heads 
of rain: but when clouds are without water, and 
only beget clouds, they issue in wrath at last, 
instead of rain, and in lightning instead of har- 
vest; whence Ixion is said first to have invited 
his guests to a banquet, and then made them 
fall into a pit filled with fire; which is the type 
of the temptation of riches issuing in imprisoned 
torment—torment in a pit (as also Demas’s 
silver mine), after which, to show the rage of 
riches passing from lust of pleasure to lust of 
power, yet power not truly understood, Ixion is 
said to have desired Juno, and instead, embrac- 
ing a cloud (or phantasm), to have begotten the 
Centaurs; the power of mere wealth being, in 
itself, as the embrace of a shadow—comfortless 
(so also ‘* Ephraim feedeth on wind and follow- 
eth after the east wind ;” or ‘* that which is not” 
—Proy. xxiii. 5; and again Dante’s Geryon, 
the type of avaricious fraud, as he flies, gathers 
the ‘‘ air up with retractile claws’—l’ aer a se 
raccolse*), but in its offspring, a mingling of the 


* So also in the vision of the women bearing the ephah, 
before quoted, ** the wind was in their wings,” not wings 
‘of a stork,” as in our version; but * milri,” of a kite, 
in the Vulgate ; or perhaps more accurately still in the 
Septuagint, * hoopoe,” a bird connected typically with 


= 
= 
' 
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tal with the human nature: human in sagac- 
both intellect and arrow; but brutal 
and hoof, for consuming and tram- 

For which sin Ixion is last 
fiery and toothed, and 
perpetually in the air;—the type of hu- 


bod 


down, at 
bound 
roll 
man labor when selfish and fruitless (kept far 
into the Middle Ages in their wheel of fortune 


the wheel which has in it no breath or spirit, but 


upon a wheel 


hirled by chance only; whereas of all true 
work the Ezekiel vision is true, that the Spirit 
4 iving creature is in the wheels, and wher 


is W 


the ] 
the 


the angels go, the wheels go by them; but move 
no otherwise. 

This being the real nature of capital, it follows 
that there 
Ways going on in an active State; one of seed 
and one of food; or production for the Ground, 
md for the Mouth; both of which are by covet- 

} 


persons thought to be production only for 
whet 


are two kinds of true production al- 


the granary; as the function of the granary 
is but intermediate and conservative, fulfilled in 
distribution; else it ends in nothing but mildew, 
and nourishment of rats and worms. And since 
luction for the ground is only useful with fu- 

» hope of harvest, all essential production is 

e Mouth, and is finally measured by the 
mouth; henee, as I said above, consumption is 
cer 


wn of production; and the wealth of a 
nation is only to be estimated by what it con- 
sumes. 

The want of any clear sight of this fact is the 
capital error, issuing in rich interest and revenue 
Their 


mtinually set on money-gain, not on 


of error among the political economists. 
minds are 
mouth-gain ; and they fall into every sort of net 
and snare, dazzled by the coin-glitter as birds by 
the fowler’s glass; or rather (for there is not 
much el 


e like birds in them), they are like chil- 
ving to jump on the heads of their own 

dows; the money-gain being only the shadow 
of the 


dren trvi 


true gain, which is humanity. 

l final object of political economy, there- 
fore, is to get good method of consumption, and 
great quantity of consumption: in other words, 
to use every thing, and to use it nobly; whether 
it be substance, service, or service perfecting 
The most curious error in Mr. Mill’s 
entire work (provided for him originally by Ri- 
cardo), is his endeavor to distinguish between 


substance, 


direct and indirect service, and consequent asser- 
tion that a demand for commodities is not de- 
mand for labor (I. v. 9, et seq.). He distin- 
guishes between laborers employed to lay out 


the power of riches by many traditions, of 
its petition for a crest of gold is perhaps the most inter- 
esting. The “ Birds" of Aristophanes, in which its part 
is principal, are full of them; note especially the ‘forti- 
fication of the air with baked bricks, like Babylon,” 
and, again, compare the Plutus of Dante, who (to show 
the influence of riches in destroying the reason) is the only 

» of the powers of the Inferno who can not speak intel- 

ibly; and also the cowardliest ; he is not merely quelled 
or restrained, but literally ** collapses” at a word ; the 
sudden and helpless operation of mercantile panic being 
all told in the brief metaphor, ** as the saila, swollen with 
the wind, fall, when the mast breaks.” 


| under examination. 
which that of 
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it makes material difference to 
the laboring classes in which of these two ways 
bec: 
ployment of the gardeners is a demand f 
but the purchase of velvet is not.* E 
sal as well as strange. 


a capitalist spends his money ; 


It will, inde 
difference to the laborer whether we 
swing h 
the loon 


eke t 


is scythe in the spring winds, or di 
1 in pestilential air; but, so far 
is concerned, it makes to him al 


no difference whether we 


re 


order him to mal 
n velvet, with seed and a scythe, or red yel 
vet, with silk and scissors. Neither does it ar 
wise concern him whether, when the velvet i. 
made, we consume it by walking on it, or wea: 
ing it, so long as our consumption of it is whol j 
sut if our consumption is to be in any 
wise unselfish, not 


selfish. 
only our mode of « nsuming 
the articles we require interests him, but also 
the /ind of article we re quire with a view to « 
sumption. As thus (returning for a momen 
Mr. Mill's great hardware theor i 


so far as the laborer’s immediate 


vt 


cerned, not an iron filing whether I employ him 
in growing a peach or forging a bombshell; but 
my probable mode of consumption of those arti- 
Admit that it is to be 


Uilerence, to 


cles matters seriously, 
in both cases ‘* unselfish,” and the ¢ 
him, is final, whether, when his child is ill, [walk 
into his cottage and give it the peach, 
the shell down his chimney and blow hi 
off. 

The worst of it, for the peasant, is, th: 
eapitalist’s consumption of the peach is apt to be 
selfish, and of the shell, distributive ;t but, in all 


> of raw mate 
red to, Mr Il having faller 
ake solely by pursuing the collateral result 
ment of wages to middlemen. He says—** The 
does not, with his own funds, pay the wea 
swork."" Pardon me; the consumer 
pays the weaver with his own funds as much as he pays 
the gardener. He pays, probably, an intermediate shi 
wner, velvet merchant, and shopman; 
money, 


sages 


f the velvet 


carriage 
and care 
the velvet pri 
(just as the wages of a head gardener would be above the 
grass price); but the velvet is as much produced by the 
consumer’ s ital, though he does not pay for it till s 
months after production, as the grass is produced by his 
capital, though he does not pay the man wl 
rolled it on Monday, till Saturday afternoon. 
know if Mr. Mills conclusion—* the capital can not be dis- 
pensed with, the purchasers can” (p. 95) 
duced to practice in the City on any large scale. 

t+ Which, observe, is the precise oppos the one 
The hardware theory required us to 
discharge our gardeners and engage manufacturers; the 
3 us to discharge our manufacturers 


pays 
shop rent, damage money, time money, 


money: all these are above and besi 


1m 


has yet been re- 


velvet theory requ 
and engage gardeners. 
t It is one very awful form of the operation of wealth 
in Europe that it is entirely capitalists’ wealth which sup- 
ports unjust wars. Just wars do not need so much mon y 
to support them: for most of the men who wage 
wage them gratis; but for an unjust war, men's bodies 
and souls have both to be ght; and the best tools of 


fear, and 
angry suspicion, between nations which have not grace 
nor honesty enough in all their multitudes to buy an 


: 
br pleasure grounds, and to manufactur 
ity 
in 

i 
| 
y 


“UNTO 


that on 
inciples, somebody's 


» broad and general fact, 
commercial pr 
“in fultillme of the bomb’s des- 
grow for 


your neighbor, at your 


grapes or grape-shot ; he will also, eatal- 
] 


, grow grapes or grape-shot for you 

ich reap what you have sown. 
is, therefore, the manner and issue of cor 
1 are the real tests of producti 
loes not consist in things labori 
but in things serviceably consumable ; 


n whicl 


ind the question for the nation is not how much 
h life it pro 
end 
is the end and ain 


but how mu luces. 


‘or as consumption is the ind aim of pro- 
wction, so life 1 of consump- 
n to the reader's thought two 
work 
it for himself than have it sharply stated to 
But now, the g sufficiently 

n (and the details into om ich oe several 
ead us bi too 
nplex for discussion in = pages of a period- 
il, so that I pursue them 
closing the series of introductory pa- 

vat fact clearly st: ; 
EALTH BUT Lirr. Life, inelud- 
powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
ry is the richest which nour- 
number of and happy 

it man is richest who, having 

» functions of his own life to the ut- 
alo the widest helpful influence, both 
mal and, 


this questi 
ising rather that he shouk 


ground 


estions here opened must ing 


must elsewhere), I 
( lis one ere 
HERE Is No W 
if all its 


noble 


vy means of his possessions, over 
» lives of others. 
- strange political economy ; 


neverthel ss, that ever 


the only 

can be: all polit- 

ical « mommy foun led On sé If-i interest* bei 
the ful 
into the policy of angels, and ruin into the ec 

f heaven. 

‘The greatest number of human being 
nd happy.” Sut is the nobleness consi 
vith the number? Yes, not only consistent 

h it, but essential to it. The maximum of 

only be reached by the maximum of 

ue. In this respect the law of human popu- 

m differs wholly from that of animal life. 

The of animals is checked only 

by want 
he population of 


was or 
ng but 
lfillment of that which once brought 


sc hi 


omy ¢ 


can 
latic 


of foo 
the gnat is restrained by the 
: D ice of mind with: as, at present, France and 
; ind, purchasing of each other ten millions sterling 
wrth « f consternation annually (a remarkably light crop, 
thorns and half a -lea s reaped 
varied by the * sci » modern politi 
teaching covetousness instead of truth) 

unjust war being supportable, 


wn, 


if not by pillage of the ¢ 
my, only by loans from capitalists, these loans are repai 

by subsequent taxation of the people, who appear to havé 
n the capitalists’ will being the pri 
n but its real root is the covetousness 


» will in the matter, 


1ary root of the war; 


f the whole nation, rendering it incapable of faith, frank- | 


ness, or justice, and bringing about, therefore, in due 
time, his own separate loss and punishment to each person 

* “In all reasoning about prices, the proviso must be 
understood, * supposi ng all part ies to take care of their 


own interest.’ "—Mill, IIL. i. 5. 


one, | 
| heard none 


- | them continent 


, and by the hostility of races ; 
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limited 
war 


by 
are the 


wing been 
If, or ravage his 
skill directed to 
‘famine 
sword. 


lal, 


none 
ical econo 


so melan 


is propose: { * the condition of t 
by giving 


economist, 


» him 
of 


Ir 
your son 
Has he them by 
By one or oth 


these dispositic 


|} so also in the poor. 


deemable (which, lx 


vet openly s 


as we have ourselves 
and s 
dispassionate as we are 

tation. But, it is answe 


received, we 
ber as ourselve 


models arduous of it 


ceive ¢ 


the 


| the worst fault ( 


mi and the 


bucl 


whit, t 
divisi 
truction 
mply ch 
rn politic 
im striving to 
icK Meat from the 
the 
strong man does 
trength, but by using 
a strong 1 


in mode ule 


basely usin 


Oppre 
‘Br ik the strong man's 

1 te use them to better purpose.” 

le and intell 

he ¢ 
other rds, 
the 


arm 


gence which acquire riches are intend 
river both, not to scatter, nor t 
y those riches in the service of 1 
in the redemption of the er 

it is to say, there is first to be t 
v: then the Sabbath of use for it 

, but to save, 


the poor that the 


weak—th work to 


in mon bbath, 
ntinual 


y are poor, as 
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, cases, this is t] hunger of the swallow, and that of the swallow = 
‘ due catallacti by the scarcity of gnats. Man, considered as an : 
P roof must go ot animal, is indeed | |e same laws: : 
4 tinv. You2 hunger, or plague, « necessary and ‘ 
liking, only restraints upon ffectual re- 
lacticall straints hither 
: 1 will how most sw 
sumpt rive range to 
Produ sway to the 
Iv m than an aninlll his increase is not limited by 
: these laws. It is limited only by the limits of 
: his courage and his love. Both of these Aare 
their bounds, and ought to have: his race has 
its bounds also; but these have not yet been 
; reached, nor will be reached for ages. 
| In all the ranges of human thought I know 
. a holy as the speculations of polit- 
on the lation question. It 
ys the 
‘if you raise his wages, he will ei- 
ther people down to the same point of misery 
i at which you found him, or drink your wages 
away.”” Hewill. Iknowit. Who gav 
; this will? Sr ppose it were your own s 
: whom you spoke, declaring to me that you 
dared not take him into your firm, nor even 
. sive him his just laborer’s wages, because if you 
lid he would die of drunkenness, and leave half 
; to the parish. ** Who gave 
ms #” I should inquire. 
eritance or by education ? 
m, 
Either these poor are of a 
l different from ours, and unre- 
wever often implied, I have 
or clse by such ear 
l may make 
wise and 
| 
. ed, they can not re- 
Why not? That is precisely 
— i@. Charitable persons suppose 
the people 
, EEE people cry for their meat, kept 
by frand, to the Lord of Multitudes.* 
; * James, v. 4. Observe, in these statements I am not 
: taking up, nor counter mon #0 
cialist idea of division perty is 
ts destruction; and v 1 hope, 
i ill industry, and all ehaos 
; toward which the bel my are 
faust tending, and fror them 
’ The rich man does not poor by 
: retaining his riches; Riche 
4 are a form of strengt t injur 
‘ thers by keeping 1 riou 
but I 
The 
) 
wl 
‘ly the fault or the folly of 
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Alas! it is not meat of which the refusal is cru- 
elest, or to which the claim is validest. The 
life is more than the meat. The rich not only 
refuse food to the poor; they refuse wisdom ; 
they refuse salvation. Ye 
sheep without shepherd, it is not the pasture 
that has been shut from you, but the presence. 
Meat! perhaps your right to that may be plead- | 
able; but other rights have to be pleaded first. 
Claim your crumbs from the table, if you will; 
but claim them as children, not as dogs; claim 
your right to be fed, but claim more loudly your 
right to be holy, perfect, and pure. 

Strange words to be used of working people: 
‘What! holy; without any long robes nor 
anointing oils; these rough-jacketed, rough- 
worded persons ; set to nameless and dishonored 
service? Perfect !—these, with dim eyes and 
cramped limbs, and slowly wakening minds ? 
Pure !—these, with sensual desire and groveling 
It | 
nevertheless, such as they are, they | 
are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons the | 
earth can at present show. ‘They may be what 
you have said; but if so, they yet are holier than 
we, who have left them thus. 

But what can be done for them? Who can 
clothe—who teach—who restrain their multi- | 
tudes?) What end can there be for them at last | 
but to consume one another ? 

I hope for another end, though not, indeed, 
from any of the three remedies for over-popula- | 
tion commonly suggested by economists. 

These three in brief — Colonization ; | 
Bringing in of waste lands; or Discouragement 
of Marriage. 

The first and second of these expedients mere- 
ly evade or delay the question. 
be long before the world has been all colonized, 
and its deserts all brought under cultivation. 


they refuse virtue ; 


thought; foul of body, and coarse of soul ?” 
may be so; 


are, 


But the radical question is not how much habit- | 


able land is in the world, but how many human 
beings ought to be maintained on a given space 
of habitable land. 


Observe, I say, ought to be, not how many | 


can be. Ricardo, with his usual inaccuracy, de- 

fines what he calls the ‘* natural rate of wages” | 
as ‘‘that which will maintain the 
Maintain him! yes; but how?—the question 

was instantly thus asked of me by a working | 
girl, to whom I read the passage. I will ampli- 

fy her question for her. ‘‘ Maintain him, how ?” 

As, first, to what length of life? Out of a given 

number of fed persons how many are to be old 

—how many young; that is to say, will you 
arrange their maintenance so as to kill them 
carly—say at thirty or thirty-five on the average, | 
it is usually a child's fault if it falls into a pond, and a 
cripple’s weakness that slips at a crossing; nevertheless, 
most passers-by would pull the child out, or help up the 
cripple. Put it at the worst, that all the poor of the 
world are but disobedient children, or careless cripples, 
and that all rich people are wise and strong, and you will 
see at once that neither is the socialist right in desiring to 
make every body poor, powerless, and foolish as he is him- | 
self, nor the rich man right in leaving the children in the | 
mire. 


It will, indeed, | 


laborer.” | 


| of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. 


including deaths of weakly or ill-fed children ? 
—or so as to enable them to live out a natural 
life? You will feed a greater number, in the 
first case,* by rapidity of succession ; probably a 
happier number in the second: which does Mr. 
Ricardo mean to be their natural state, and to 
which state belongs the natural rate of wages ? 

Again: A piece of land which will only sup- 
port ten idle, ignorant, and improvident persons 
will support thirty or forty intelligent and in- 
dustrious ones. Which of these is their natural 
state, and to which of them belongs the natural 
rate of wages ? 

Again: If a piece of land support forty per- 
sons in industrious ignorance; and if, tired of 
this ignorance, they set apart ten of their num- 
ber to study the properties of cones, and the 
sizes of stars; the labor of these ten, being with- 
drawn from the ground, must either tend to the 
increase of food in some transitional manner, or 
the persons set apart for sidereal and conic pur- 
poses must starve, or some one else starve in- 
stead of them. What is, therefore, the natural 


| rate of wages of the scientific persons, and how 


does this rate relate to, or measure, their revert- 


| ed or transitional productiveness ? 


Again: If the ground maintains, at first, forty 
laborers in a peaceable and pious state of mind, 
but they become in a few years so quarrelsome 
and impious that they have to set apart five to 


| meditate upon and settle their disputes—ten, 


armed to the teeth with costly instruments, to 
enforce the decisions; and five to remind every 
body in an eloquent manner of the existence of 
a God—what will be the result upon the general 
power of production, and what is the ‘ natural 
rate of wages” of the meditative, yuuscular, and 
oracular laborers ? 

Leaving these questions to be discussed, or 
waived, at their pleasure, by Mr. Ricardo’s fol- 
lowers, I proceed to state the main facts bearing 
on that probable future of the laboring classes 
which has been partially glanced at by Mr. Mill. 
That chapter and the preceding one differ from 
the common writing of political economists in 
admitting some value in the aspect of nature, 
and expressing regret at the probability of the 
destruction of natural scenery. But we may 
spare our anxieties on this head. Men can 
neither drink steam nor eat stone. The maxi- 
mum of population on a given space of land im- 
plies also the relative maximum of edible vegeta- 
ble, whether for men or cattle ; it implies a max- 
imum of pure air and of pure water. There- 
fore : a maximum of wood, to transmute the air, 


| and of sloping ground, protected by herbage from 


the extreme heat of the sun, to feed the streams. 


| All England may, if it so chooses, become one 
| manufacturing town; and Englishmen, sacrific- 


ing themselves to the good of general humanity, 
may live diminished lives in the midst of noise, 
Sut the 
world can not become a factory, nor a mine. No 
amount of ingenuity will ever make iron digest- 

* The quantity of life is the same in both cases; but it 
is differently allotted. 


ees 
| 


‘*UNTO THIS LAST.” 


» by the million, nor 
wine. Neither the avarice nor the rage of 
vill ever feed them, 
Sodom and the grape of Gon 


ir table for a time with dain 


substitute hydrogen for 
men 
of 
orrah may spread 


and however the ay 


ies of ashes, and 


so long as men live by bre: 


‘tar of asps 


y valleys must laugh as they are 
t 


» shouts of His | 


eed our more sentimental « 


» too wide spread of the formalitie 
thanical agriculture. The pre 
opulation implies the search for felis 


or food; 


ity 

nor can any population reac 

maximum but through that wisdo 

in the habitable parts of the ear 
and 

whose beam is the earth's : 


joices 
desert has its appointed place vork; the 
eternal engine, 
whose beat is its year, and whose breath is its 
ocean, will still 1 
kingdoms, bound with unfurrowable rock, and 

frost 
hab- 


le 


No 


divide impr riously to their desert 
swept by unarrested sand, their powers ¢ 
and fire: and lands b 
table, will be loveliest in h: 


but the zones 


ht of the 
‘ene is continually and untiringly 


ire of the heart is also the | eyes. 


love 1. but one 
fair 
et, and tre- 


Ivid 


wvful human labor; smooth in field; 


rden; full in orchard ; trim, sw 
1ent in homestead; ringing with voices of v 
No air is sweet that is silent; 


nly sweet when full of low currents of under 


i 


existence. 


sound—triplets of birds, and murmur and 
f insects, and deep-toned words of men, and wat 
ward trebles of childhood. As the art of life i 
found at 

the wild flower by t 
¢nded corn ; and the wild 


atures of the forest, as well as the 


it will be 
vs a ‘also hnece 
yside, as well as the t 
rds and cre 
nded cattle ; because man doth not live by bread 
only, but also by the desert manna; by every 
wondrous word and unknowable work of God. 
Happy, in that he knew them not, nor did 
and that round about him rea 


his 
fathers know; hes 
vet into the infinite, the amazement of his exist- 
ence, 
Note, finally, that all effectual advancement 
toward this true felicity of the human race must 
be by individual, not public effort. Certain gen- 
eral measures may aid, certain revised laws guide, 
such advancement; but the 
to be determined are those of 
each man’s home. We continually hear it rec- 
ommended by sagacious people to complaining 
neighbors (usually less well placed in the world 
than themselves), that they should ‘‘ remain con- 
tent in the station in which Providence has placed 
them.” There are perhaps some circumstances 
of life in which Providence has no intention that 
yt ople should be content. Nevertheless, the 
but it is 


measure and law 
which have first 


maxim is on the whole a good one; 
peculiarly for home use. ‘That your neighbor 
should, or should not, remain content with Ais 
very 


position, is not your business; but it is 


much your business to remain content with your | 
What is chiefly needed in England at the | 


own. 


Vor. XXII.—No. 127.—H 
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present day is to show the quantity of pleasure 
th be obtained by 
ministered competence, modest, confessed, ar 


at may a consistent, well-ad- 


We need examples of people wh 

ing Heaven to decide whether they are t 
rise in the world, decide for themselves that they 
resolved to sec k— 


gre wealth, but simpler pleasure; n 


will be happy in it, and have 
not 
but deeper felicity ; makin 


g the 


ions, sclt-possession : honor- 


lves in the harmless pride and calm 


the fruit 
that n 


commot lerst 


that 
them 
in the 
quarrels (t 


sown in peace of 

not ** peace-makers 
inding—reconcilers of 
houg iat function also follows on 
the greater one 


Calm. 


but peace-Creators ; Givers of 


Which you can not give, unless you first 


gain; nor 1 al e which will follow as- 


y on any course business, commonly so 


No form of 


Is less probable, busi- 


as is shoy n the language of all 


vt (Ww, Tpucic from Tepaw, 
, and venal, from v 


and probably 


nio, ete Cs- 


sentially contentious ;— 
mind to the motion to and 


having a ‘ 
carrion food ; 


fro, as to the whereas the olive- 
feeding and bearing birds look for rest for their 
feet: thus it is said of Wisdom that she ‘‘ hath 
builded her house, and hewn out her seven pil- 
lars 
at the door-p 


and even when, though apt to wait long 
sts, she hi 


is to leave her house and 


ae) abroad, he r also. 


paths are peace 
For us, at 
the entry of 


all events. her work must begin at 

the doors: all true economy is ** Law 

house.” Strive to make that la 

simple, gen nothing, 
to 


money, but care to make much of 


of ne 
and 
nothing. Care in nowise make more 


it; remer 
bering always the great, palpable, inevitable fact 
—the rule and root of all economy—that what 
yn has, and that 
every atom of substance, of whatever kind, used 
life spent; 


much 
if it issue in the saving present life, or 


one pers another can not have; 


r consumed, is so human 
is well spent, but if not, is either 
In 
all buving, consider, first, what condition of ex- 
istence you cause in the producers of what you 


gaining more, 


so much life prevented, or so much slain. 


buy; secondly, whether the sum you have paid 
is just to the producer, due proportion, 
«1 in his hands;* thirdly, to how much 

ar use, for food, knowledge, or joy, this that 
you have bought can be put; and fourthly, to 


and in 


* The proper offices of middle-men, namely overseers 
thoritative workmen); (merchants, 


conveyance 
1ilors, retail-dealers, etc.), and order-taker: 
directions from the consumer), must, of 
»examined before I can enter farther into the 
stion of just payment of the first producer. But I 
ve not spoken of them in these introductory papers, 
ise the evils attendant on the abuse of such interme- 
iate functions result not from any alleged principle of 
lern political economy, but from private carelessness 
iniquity. 


(persons em- 
loyed to receive 


urse, 


|| 
with th 
py multitudes ring round the wine-press and the na 
well. first of ] 
Nor conomists ing thems: 
fear sof a pursuits of peace. 
m wise Of which lowly peace it is written that ‘* jus- 
well tice and peace have kissed each other; and 
ness being ( 
nations—7« 
S venire, vend 
ric] 
in 
1 
i 
‘ 
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whom and in what way 
ly and 
whatsoever insisting on entire 0} 


serviceably distributed: in all dealings 
I enness and stern 
fulfillment ; and in all doings, on perfection and 
loveliness of ae especially on fine- 
ness and purity of all marketable 
watching at the time to 
g, powers of simple ple 


omplishment ; 
commodity 
same r all ways of gain- 
and 


ing, or 


sum of enjoyment depending not on the quanti- 
ty of things tasted, but on the vivacity and pa- 
t ce, 

on due and honest thought over thes¢ 

seems that the kind of existence t 
summoned by every plea 

nd claim of right, may, for 

not be a luxurious consider wheth- 

ven supposing it ¢ , luxt 

desired by : iny of , if we cl 

ides the | 


world, 


lh men are 


whi 
pity 
least, 


cr, 


how 
some time at 
one ; 
ry would 
arly at 
suffering which accompanies it i 
Luxury is indeed possible in the future 
innocent and exquisite ; for all, and 
the help of all; but lu present can 
only be enjoyed by the ig the 
could not sit at his feast, unless he 
Raise the vail boldly; face the 
the light of ean 
and the cht of the 
go thou forth ing, 
until the 


luxury 
xurv at 


norant ; cruclest 


man ing 


the eve 


ugh sackcloth, 


‘ious seed, time come, an 
of bread, 

is las 

ed 
there 
iation than that of the narroy 
the Wick« 
ouble, but from troubling 


rest. 


Unto tl 
and when, for earth's sever 
e wicked and the weary, 
v home, : 
d 


economy, where 
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] — still the noon was! Searcely a 
thrilled along the maple boughs. There 
were the blue sky. The flowers 
and gave out their perfume 
had hushed their 
for Margaret Vane to 
and breeze 


wing 


shiver 


no clouds in 
held up their heads, 
The 
| nature waiting 
had loved tree, 
passionate heart, h: 
and turning for comfort 
earth learns to love And they 
ed her. The violet had given its blue to 
its flush to her cheeks; the 
the winds whispered in her voice. 
not strange that Owen Wyndham loved 
Nor was it strange that she loved him. 
all alone I think he 
ras well could, 


songs 


She », and flower 
true home or 
to the gentle 


asa ho 
kindred 
nother them. 


the rose 


peen till he came. 


as he knew how, or 

or that sometimes the very 
y votion of her affection wearied 
was her more likely, that she 
marble without flaw, and 
than he could possibly be. 
been on his good behavior all sum- 
and, though he honestly loved Margaret 


blame, 
ner clay deity 
xpected of him more 


He had 


mer, 
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and meant to marry her, it was 


get back to town 


are! 


hat, without realizing his ne 
written to Margaret for two mont] 
am utter surprise to him when her f 
he only friend s 
trothed had heard 
ge to Miss 
Margaret had one of the 
die easi Tl iit 3 ha ve 
than on earth. 
deal, but a slight blow shatt 
Owen Wyndham was as impuls 
in evil. He did not think. 
Claire Weston good-by, He 
from New York to Woodstock. 
that night. He long t 
the tall trees 
until his 


stror 


nperaments \ 
a stronger hold on 


An iron vessel will bear a 


even, 
took the first 
He reache 
alked a comn 


and 


on where 


all 
and 


her there 


fresh and 


», under those trees, 


pow 


. for now it was Jur 
x with he r dar} 
and the 
came. 


sang then 


as she 


» had loved her t! 
cottag 
letter 
membered only 
and that she wa 
st wondered that she 


lon toward the 


hat the 


He 
on his way. 

Hew 
to where she lay, 
side, but she 
and he stood alone 


here were the ¢ 


did n 


nd of her voi 
Her friend 
and went out when 


before Mar 


nt in, and the sor 
him 


hecks’ rose ¢ 
Did Margaret’s well-remembered vi 
» from ee thin, white lips? But for tha 
el think he would not have known her. S 
was not expec och him. She did not know 
her friend had written him, but she man 
no surprise at his appear One so 
heaven ean take what i 
She 


Imson ? 


it was so white arent it him t 
tears, and he could not speak. 

‘Do not weep, Owen. asa n for the 
best. I think 
not have to be with me when 

** Love you, oh Margaret !” 

He sank on his knees beside her. » burst 
into passionate protestations that he never had 
and never could love any other. He cried 
— lly that she m not talk of death, ( 

hould not die, she would live, to be his own, his 
his wife. 


vou love me 
come 


ust 


¢ 
most speed i- | f | 
in the late autumn, and meet 
Claire Weston. He only flirted with Claire, put 
she was a beguiling little sinner, and it me te 
i’ 
! 
rt. 
He had seen 
first. It was a year 
again. He remember 
l led hair, her blue dreamy 
ey underneath whence t! 
mu 1 her rich, low voice sin; 
ig, 
*The world buds every year: 
But the heart just once, and when 
the The bl 1 falls off sere 
beq No new 1 1 comes again. 
the Ah, the rose goes with the wind: 
oft Dut the thorns remain behind.” 
re IIe lov en 
calm and he | he 
: from t lived. I he 
are at was dyi nd 
ther 
ce cuid 
came in, 
Now. ts 
It 1 
and 
stre 
] 
‘ 
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and stopped him, wit] 


as no impatience, only an at 
not 
Do not d 


re all past. 


resist. 


You are diff 
ame you. Your tempe 
Even if vou had ceased t 
have 
impuls 

love i 
You were the magician 
eart we its sleep. I shall lik 
hand w I am dying, to know t 
you will mourn for me deep] 


We « 
is but 


co jained, 


and duty 


‘or a time 


rgaret ! Wo 
a t I live I shal 
It will not be k My heart 
Marg aret smiled. It was a sad smiie vy 

i it. She looked at him w 
ity in h 

a time you 


Sut whil mourn for 


is bre 


me. iking 
ith a cal 
reves. 
1ourn me, 
1) I would | 
Only , wheney 

from on 

ill that ni 

e was too busy. 
rs, and awoke only whet 
in at the eastern w 


e the sun rise,” she said, 
»sun of my last d 
As the 


h 


y on earth.” 
rht streamed over the ghastline 
Owen as he had 1 
» that there was no hope not ev 
ksordays. The: re not alone- 
third beside them. He 
and cried out, shudderingly, 
killed you—I know it, M 
ill never forgive me on earth or in he 
drew herself along toward him. 
around his 
e first 


r wan face 


saw 


sank 


time since 
» you, Owen, if you think 
be forgiven. 


shall dis 


vou 


” 
*10Ving vou. 


RECORD OF 


rament Is 
» love me 
in no 
an iron 


uld that light 
you. 


calmly ; 


I have never 
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long hours of tl 
friend 
‘times they were alone. I think 
th hours Owen Wyndham learned 
f Margaret Vane than he had ever known 
He felt then that he could m have 
} heart. The thick vail of his self- 
as parted for time, and 
as too shallow to mate 
haps she felt 
o glad to di 


waited. 


Sometimes garet’s was 


som 


ver 


kne 
wit! 


this too, 


noon 
some voice i 


beside her? 


who had never 


lor t iken her—k lently by her bed; 


covering them with 


Her tri 
fails 
but holding 
frantic kisses, O 
Vv, trving 


ham eried passionate- 
to snatch her k from death, 
for me, or take 


Would I could 


me 
die for 


have 
She 
smile 


» Was no scorn in the 


lL him, no reproach in the 
ind musical still. 


( lear 
and I 


God knows all, 


toward 
r partin r 


mead he him. Ik y 

th passe i with he kiss. 
ven Wyndham mour 

ture to mo 

la and 

he mother of hi r for- 

otten Margar 

i l the date 

s words 

W oodstock 

green tre waving thei 

him and the blue sky—he hears 


r and eyes 
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UNITED STATES 


HE Presidential election took place on Tues 
November 6. The polls closed at suns \ 
idnicht the electoral votes had been counted, and 
legraphic dispatches received from almost every 
ction of the the Pacifie States, which 
plac All tl 
ption of New Jersey, and 
cast their votes for 
» Stat 169 elect 
number being 305, of 
rity, the Repub- 


Union exe pi 
ithe general result beyond question. 
States, with the 
probably California and Oregon, 
Lincoln and Hamlin. Th 
oral votes; and the whole 
which 152 are required for a maj 


exce 


cast 


Tican ear 


lidates have 17 more than a majority, leav- 
ing 13-4 votes to be ided among all their compe 

itors. The vote in some of the remaining States is 
vet doubtful; but it will be interesting to compare 
the indications furnished in less than seven hours, 
from points more than 


ictual result, as shown by 


div 


3000 miles apart, with th 
the official count.—Mis- 
al a probably California and Oregon, having 

for Mr. Douglas; New Jer , Del- 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Vir- 
if 457 electors, probably vote for Mr. 
remaining § having 


ucky, 
in number, 


tates, nine 


She put out her hand ia) Th. 
motion in which w - foren 
thority which he « with t 
“7 shall not liv f. that 
Mv longings for life should never) mot 
have made you or 1 Life with m before 
was too satist 
aad Ido. conce 
} ip} that 
I should the s é 
command and 
etter wl 1 Time went on. Death a 
have Cor k- was still. Did Margaret hear 
ened my to audible to the ears that listened ZZ’ 
hold vou t| She only said, 
und is time. Tam going now.” 
tr one fiend : 
with you, my Margaret! 
‘i Die for her! But for him she might 
$0. counted, perhaps, her three-score years 
was anangel. ‘Therdi 
II voice, clear ¢ 
not “Tt is best, dearest. 
trar can trust.” 
of 
Ww) 
mad 
kn 
ft P 
You ( 
Ss 
thin, 1a young girl, with dark, braided hai 
she k he, of dreamy blue, sing to a pensive tune, 
had come bac 
had com “The world buds ¢ ry 
“TI do forgiy —_ But the heart just once, and when 
ive any need The blossom falls off set 
loved any one No1 blossom comes again.” 
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undoubtedly 
possibl , ha 
States 


61 elec 
who, it is 
part of the 


» for Mr. Breckinridge, 
ceived the vgtes of a 
to Mr. Bell. 
This result was el adowed by the Oct 
ber elec in 
Mr. Curtin, the Republican candidate for Governor, 
recei Lane’s 


iven i 
irly for 


ions in tt 
1OnS 


da ma; rit I 
rity was 15,000; and in Ohio at least 1 
lhese votes indicated the almost inevitable result in 
New York, which would decide the question, the 
vote in New England and the Northwestern State 
being bevond doubt. The Republican majorities ob 
tained at the State elections have be 1 led 
at the Presidential elections; while in thi 
South the majorities for Mr. Breckinridge are equally 
decided. The State for Mr. Bell give 
comparatively slight majorities. 

The probal ility of the election of a Re pul li 
Pre nent at tl 
The press, with few exceptions, and many ] 


ni 
s which vote 


ident occasioned great excite 


statesmen and politicians advocate immediate and 
event. As a 
specimen of what has appeared to be the prevailing 
sentiment on this subject, we condense the following 


unconditional secession in such an 


from speeches and letters of prominent men: Hon. 
J. W. Orr would counsel no hasty action on th part 
of the i 
would not be prudent for the Legi 
Convention of the people, as soon a 

rt 


State of South Carolina. 


These States should 
meet in Conference to ascertain the course they in 
tended to pursue, and secure harmony of acti 


Governor Moore, of Lovisiana, in reply to a note as! 


with the other Southern States, 


ing his opinion as to the proper course to be pursued, 
would not commit himself to any extreme me 
bit « idered that the suc 
justify the Southern States in withdrawing fre 
Union. He was in favor of ¢ ice of the 
Southern States.—Ion Alexar ns, of 
that should Breel 

tire South, and Lincoln the entire North, he 

that no earthly power can prevent civil war; but if 
those whose folly or wickedness have brought it 
about should not be sustained at the South, in favor 
of their secession movements, the y may pause before 


asure, 
sof Mr. Lincoln would 


the 


Georgia, say 


pushing their secession movements toextremes.—The 
foregoing may be considered as types f 

the more conservative portion of Southern leaders. 
Plans for immediate and unc 
the seizure of the public establishments, imme i 

upon the receipt of intelligence of the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, have been formally announced, though they 
have not received the sanction of men of decided posi 

tion andinfluence. Thus far, the only detinite action, 
having any official importance, is a resolution of the 
Levislature of Alab 
that State to call a Convention immediately upon the 
election of a Republican President, and the course of 
the Legislature of South Carolina. This body hav- 
ing been convened by the Governor to choose Presi 


mditional seces 


ma instructing the Governor of 


dential electors, and to take such other measures as 
might be required, was in session when it became evi 

dent that electors had been chosen who would choose 
Mr. Lincoln by a clear majority. Governor Gist pre- 
sented a Message recommending that the Legislature 
should remain in permanent session, and take action 
to prepare the State for the crisis. Personally he 
considered secession the only remedy, and thought 
that such a step on the part of South Carolina would 
be followed by the entire South. He recommended 
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ion, every abl bodied citizen to 

approved tire-arms, and 
eers to be in readiness at th 
Leyislature adopted resolutions 
of the Governor.——Governo! 


sent a special Messave to th 


ssion, 


military reorganizat 
be furnished with th 


and volunt 


and advising tl 
appointed to the prop 
lk that 1 
pon those States which have pa 
« upon the rights of the South, by 
rtv of their citizens to indem 
es Which they hav: 
actment of a law im, 


recommends 


nify 
for any los 
» advises the « 
f 25 per cent. upon goods manufactur 
specified States, to be 1 
ly legislation is repeal 
tional co 
ntest bet 
also recommends the immyé 
diate appropriation of a million of dollars for the pur 
po of putting the Stat 
The steam 


trov sec 


in a defensive position. 

ht, of the line from Galway 
» 7th of October. She 
and when 

ton was found to have sprung 


In : h the 


in the 
on fire. 
» the passengers, the sea runnit 
At n 
ler, of New Orleans, 


came in sight, and bore down upon 


heavily that the first was stove in. 
little brig Win chaff 
Wilson, 
ing st It was seven o'clock before 
th passengers We begur 
oard side of the st 
, 0 
» steamer, had be 
several of the | 
Captain Wil 
the t 
in saving the whole numl 
laced on board his vess 

k at night. The steamer was lost. 
1 Captain Wilson for his gallant s 
hund 
tion was opened, and some thousands of dollars were 
inscribed t pon the lists. 

The American tour of the Prince of Wales has 

Iie reached New York on the 11th of O 

he was ed by a grand military 
civic display. On the following evening he atten 
ed a grand ball given in his honor by a Committee 
of 400 prominent citizens, each of whom contributed 
#100 to defray the expense. On the evening of the 
13th a torch-light procession of firemen paraded in 
his honor. On Monday, the 15th, he visited th 
Military Academy at West Point, thence proceeded 
to Albany, where he was entertained by the Gov 
ernor of the State. From Albany he went to Bo 
ton, where he was welcomed by a procession and a 
ball. He then traveled to Portland, where he ar 
rived on Saturday, October 20. After a brief inter 
view with the city officials he proceeded on board 
the vessel which was awaiting him, and set out on 
his homeward voyage. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mezico we learn that after various alterna- 
tions of defeat and success, the balance appears to 
incline decisively in favor of the Liberals, who have 
captured Guadalajara, one of the three strong places 
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nee of John A, Quitman, by 


and Corresnond 

= Hl. ¢ (Published by Harper and 

Brothers. ) he brilliant career of the distinguish- 
ed statesman and soldier of the Southwest is here 
depicted by a writer whose almost life-long friend 
ship with the subject, cemented by warm personal 
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1 political sympathies, has enabled him to engage 
the task with a glow of enthusiasm that lends a 
animation and 
reneral Quitman was a remarkable instance of de- 

tion to the welfare and glory of his adopied State, 
| hough his birth and edueation had been received 
in a distant and colder clime. He was a native of 
Rhinebeck, on the Hudson River. where his father 
for many vears was an eminent clergyman of th 
Lutheran Church, having emicrated to America 


mstant interest to the narrative. 


' from 
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in disorder. 


Watires, 


Prussia at an early age. Young Quitman, 
who was born September 1, 1798, was distinguished 
in his boyhood for the love of enterprise and adven- 
ture, which formed a prominent feature in his char 
acter in after-life. When not at school, he was al- 
vavs at some athletic sport, or engaged in some 
mechanical d the knife and He 
was, by the unanimous consent of the family, the 
general lock-maker about the house ; he construct- 
ed the 


products of his skill, made a violin, which, though 


vice with saw. 


furniture of his own room ; and among other 
not a Cremona, was pronounced by amateurs a hich- 
ly respectable instrument. His taste for out-door 
life led him much into the woods; and, fond of ex- 
ploring the various localities of the neichborhood, 
he collected, while yet a boy, an extensive cabinet 
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from a 
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soon engaged in the tests of poli: ic 
1827 wasaca for islatur en 
ative of the city of Natchez and the county of Adams. 
His competitor 
tive of the 
larity and in 


was Colonel Adam Bingaman, a na 
onal pop 
tale 


the ar 


Che canvass was at iting one, a 
with charact 


oung lawyer lin it 
pres 
nius of the 
there was a large 
pendent voters 
Hering’s Store, ne 
ty. (Quitman mad 


is appearance among the cr 
bat soon threw off his coat, 


in his usual neat dress, 
ind astonished the spectators by hi 
ling, leaping, and boxing. <A was 

up, in which he beat the swiftest runuers on the 
ground, On a trial of lifting heavy weights at 
irm’s-length, the 
to vield to his s perior prowess, 


its in wrest- 


foot-rac 


strongest man present was foreed 
A shooting-match 
was the next thing in order, and a fat ox, the pri 

of the day, was driven up, and the target fixed at the 
distance Among the expert rifle- 
men eager for a venture, was the noted John Hawk- 
ins, the crack shot of the whole country round. No 
one would shoot against him and “ Brown Bess,” 
as he called his favorite rifle, without the odds. The 
crowd were struck with amazement when Quitman 
offered to take an even chance, Every body else 
retired the contest. The blood of the old 
marksman was up, and he shot more deliberately 
than usual. Three times they tried their skill, and 
three times the veteran was beaten. This was a 
new experience on his part, and he was at a loss 
how to bear it. He seemed perfectly thunder- 
struck, and pierced with grief and anger. At length 
his admiration got the better of his wrath: he 
stepped up to Quitman, and, taking off his hat, 
said, ** Sir, vou have done what no other man has 
been able todo. The beef is yours, and John Hawk- 


» of sixty vards, 


from 


: 1 took his ha 
caressed Brown Bess, pi 
id proposed a general treat. 
three cheers for Quitma: 


th ontest was decided, ; 


itmayr 
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Will 


ral of volunteers. 
In he 


porti re which his biographer 
has drawn in lively colors, General Quitman was re- 
markable for his earnestness, 
rity, and the boldness of his views, 
brilliant and imposing talents. We studied the f 

ian the antiq ity, 
ial present more than either. He had 
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oked, when motionless and in thouchs, lik 

> efligy of a warrior mossed and weather-beaten 
by the storms of sixtv winters, 
published 


The memoir now 
is ample in its details, graphic in deseriy 
It is a valuable ace 

to American biography, both as an i 


tion, and earnest in tone. 
resting 
rative of the career of its subje ct, and a lucid ex po 
sition of the political system of which he was a 
prominent representative. 

The Adre of James Cape nA 
and Grizzly Bear Hunter, of Cal: fi 
H. (Published by Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, and Co.) The wonderful exploits of a 
famous bear-hunter among the mountains of Or 
and California form the subject 
**Old Adams,” as he was famil- 
iarly called, seems to have been a sort of natural 
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ameer rnia, by 


of this enter- 
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taining volume. 
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early ed his shooti ed him 
tion of } the beef, a crowd 
sayed fi chin From 
his spirit chose1 va large najority. 
: long in the rural districts of the State of New Hirk. Hlis carver henceforward was one of distinguished 
| é At the age of twenty-one, accurdin ly, we find him, iccess He was successiv lv chosen Cha llor of 
if ; with gun in hand and knapsack on back, tramping | the State, President of the Senate. Ma r-General of 
over tl Al] to k his for What the Militia, and to other respol ‘ible offices of 
i; : private character, in all of which he enhanerd | 
| reputation for rigid integrity of character, untiri: 
oP 2 el y of purpose, uncommon practical sense, and 
creat executive ability. On the breaking out « 
: the Mexican war he at once t ndered his SOTVIC 
the President, and in the month of J ne, 1846, wa 
appointed a Brigadier-Gen Fro: 
that time until his deeca PF pied 
prominent position before the whol country, ¢ 
his career during that period forms an important 
hapter in the history of the United States, 
tvrants by 
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place of resort, called of the fight he was as calm and cheerful as th ugh 
limit of the « i- merely on parade; and heroism in battle sat } 
him as gracefully as gentleness and goodness in pri 
vate life. He was ever fai hful to his promises, tr 
to his friends, firm and unshrinking in the dischar 
of duty, stooping to no artifice, and even in wat pre 
ferring hie family cirele 
was cordi 7 lin his manners, 
dal Ile was a fa- 
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Leather Stocking, with an inborn taste for the forest 
ind 8, preferr 


habitant 
savages and wild animals to the society of civilized 


iis » companionship of 
men, and full of enterprise and ingenious resource 
in the pursuit of his favorite occupation, It seems 
the veteran of the woods has baited his last 
fired his last shot, and ¢ iptured his last bear— 
ith from an old wound re« 


that 
ived in his perilous 

ts having been recently announced in the pa 
pers of the day, This mighty hunter was a native 
of Massachusetts, having born in the rural 
town of Medway, about fifty-three years Ile 


irlv show a distaste for plodding in the beaten 


been 

ao. 

k of re istry, and, as soon as he became 

, threw aside the lap-stone 

had been nticed to 

L hired himself to a co 

lector of wild beasts. In this ea 

‘ed the forests of Maine, New Ham 

ptured a host of panthers, wolves, 

other laid 

the foundation for the knowledge and love of wood 

craft in which he has since acquired such signal dis 


hire 


its, foxes, and animals, and thus 


tinction. A temporary stop wa 


put to his career, 
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him a less 
1 and claws in the 
almost dead 
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the whole country, he made his way to the 
in the fall of 1849. Here, in th 
d his hand to almost es 
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pro nise 

» he turn 
netimes ime rading, sometim 
farming and raising stock, and rich and poor altern 

At one time he was the owner of immense 

sof cattle, worth thousands of dollars, most of 

ere stolen from him inasingle night. Then 

he had large mining claims, which promised untold 

amounts wealth ; after, valuable lands, 
3 specula 


which he lost partly by his own reckles 


of soon 
tions, partly by the villainy of others ; until, with- 
in the space of three years, he failed as many times, 
and from the heights of prosperity was plunged into 
the d-pths of pecuniary trouble. At length, 

fall of 1852, disgusted with the world and dissatis- 
fied with himself, he gave up all his schemes for the 
accumulation of wealth, turned his back upon the 
charms of civilized life, and taking the road toward 
the wildest parts of the Sierra Nevada, resolved to 
make his home among the fierce animals of the wil- 
derness. The volume before us is devoted to an a¢ 
count of his adventures in this new of life, 
and, apparently prepared for the press by the hands 
of a friend, forms an exciting and a truly instruct- 


mode 


| (Publish d by Harper and Brothers.) 
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ive narrative. Although it relates so many 

ries, it has a certain air of credibility, 
which is contirmed by what is known of the s ibjeet 
i rhe trophies he 


brought with him were proofs of his veracity, and 


tounding st 


since his return to civilization. 


the appearance of the man was in keeping with his 
narrations. The 


wish with which he closes the vol- 
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to the end of my book,” says he, ‘* I can not | 
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ra variety 
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erts vast and al 
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trates into 
hunt for queer, 
i seems to prefer to that of Nimrod and 
Gordon ¢ t, Whose taste was more decidedly 
in the li four-f 
IIe ha lv succeed 
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out-of-the-way rac 
vocation h 
mimi 
ooted wonders of creat 
5 din bringing to light 
h patterns of humanity, 
f of the old adage that * it 
make world.” r¢ 

men, to ack 
en of Africa—] 


over the s 


and furt 
takes 


or 


nee at large 
But in spite of this local 
not Hottentots. 


certain points of resemblan 


of that continent. 
, be it known, are 

have 

They look enough alike 
brothers and 
Both have 
in the form 

eir color, too, is nearly the 

the other hand, the Hottentots are larger than the 
The Bushman is the sm 
Ile stands only about four feet six upon 


cousit not sisters. doth 


woolly a Chinese cast of 
and expression of 1 
k but, « 1 


same ; 
Bushmen. lest man known 
in history. 
his naked soles, and his wife is 
utive stature, often eding three 
though crowned with the honors of materni Hlis 
other proportions are in keeping with his height, 
When young, he is sometimes a pretty stout boy; 
but at the age of sixteen he begins to lose the little 
manhood he had attained, and, instead of advane- 
ing, rather grows backward. His flesh disappears, 
his body takes a meagre outline, his arms and limbs 
grow thin, he loses the calf of his legs and the plump- 
ness of his cheeks. As he becomes older, his skin 
grow 1 scaly, his bones stick out in all diree- 
tions, and his legs and arms look like straight sticks, 
with prominent horny knobs in place of joints. His 
complexion is naturally a shade of vellow brown, 
but it appears darker than it is from the grease and 
filth which he wipes off his fingers on his skin in- 
stead of a towel. His hair is short, crisp, and curly, 
very scant in quantity, and he has no beard at all, 
His nose is low-bridged, with wide, flattened nos- 
trils; his eye is a mere slit between the eyelids; his 


of a still more dimin- 
feet nine, 


not exc 
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eight thousand dollars. 
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cheek-bones are high, his forehead small and reeed 
ing; but he has a set of tine white teeth, which do 
not decay as he grows old, 
stumps like those of cows and sheep. 
Though, the 
his frame is wiry and capable of great en- 
, and he has the agility of an antelope. Nor 
He has 
a quick, cheerful mind, always on the alert, and 
often a little skill in the manufacture of his 
weapons and other implements and utensils. His 
character for courage is might be. 
Small as he is, he is full of pluck, and when brought 
to bay ti 


but are worn down to 
as has been seen, Bushman is no 
beauty, 
duranc 
is he quite destitute of claims to intellect 


not 
not so bad as it 


chts to the death, discharging his poisoned 
arrows as long as he can bend a bow. 

The costume of the Bushman is of the most ] rim- 
itive character, differing little from that of our first 
parents after the fall. Instead of the eaf, the 
men wear a little apron of jackal skin, and the 
men a sort of fringe or bunch of leather thongs, 


wo- 
sus- 
pended around the waist by a strap, and hanging 
down to the knees. Their feet are protected from 
the sharp stones by a kid of rude sandal; lan 
attempt at ornament is displaved ina leathern skull- 
cap, or, more commonly, t around the head, 
upon which are sewed a number of small shells. 
Other decorations consist of old brass or ¢ ypper but- 
tons attached to the little curls of woolly hair: and, 
among the women, beads of small pieces of ostrich 


a cirel 


egg-shells, besides a profusion of leathern bracelets 
on the arms and limbs, often reaching from th 
to the ankle-joint. Red ochre is the fashionable 
cosmetic. A perfume is obtained from the pow- 
dered leaves of a species of diosma. 


knee 


The domicile of these people is no less primitive 
than their dress. If th in can find a eleft 
or cave in the rocks large enough to hold his ow1 
body and those of his family he will never bui 
If nothing of this kind ean be found in his 
neighborhood, he chooses a bush that grows near to 
two or three others, the branches of all meeting in a 
common centre. These he fastens together at the 
ends, and waitles some into the others. Over this 
frame-work a quantity of grass is scattered, so as to 
shed the rain; a large hole is scraped out in the 
middle of the floor, wide enough to hold the bodies 
of three or four persons of about his size, and into 
this is thrown another parcel of dry grass, so as to 
form what looks like a gigantic nest. Here the 
whole family find a bed, sleeping all together in it, 
coiled like so many monkeys, and covered with their 
skin karosses, 

The Bushman procures his food chiefly by the 
chase. The desolate region in which he lives is 
shared also by the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, 
the quagya, the zebra, and several species of ante- 
lope. In the eapture of these animals he displays 
no little dexterity and cunning. The pit-trap is 
one of his favorite contrivances. Poisoned arrows 
become a formidable weapon in his hands. These 
are mere reeds tipped with pieces of bone, with a 
split ostrich quill Japped behind the head, and an- 
swering for a barb. The poison is obtained from 
various kinds of vegetables with whose properties 
he has a familiar acquaintance, and from the fluid 
This he 
works up into a deadly ointment, making the poison 
of different degrees of potenev, according to the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. He also makes an 
occasional raid into the settlements, and sueceeds in 
carrying off a herd of cattle into his desert fastness. 
A time of high wassail ensues, 


jushn 


house, 


found in the fangs of venomous serpents, 


Not one ox alone is 
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slaughtered for the feast, but a score of them all at 

They kill them from sheer wantonness, and 
no longer eat, but raven on the flesh. The fi asting 
p without interruption until all are finish- 
if the tlesh has begun to taint it is all the 
The kraal exhibits an altered spectacle ; th: 
starved, me wretches, who were lately seer 
flitting 1 
almost portly appearance. 
been eaten the scene 


once, 


is ke ] tt 
ed; even 
sane, 
about the tents, now present a plump, and 
When every o 
changes. A complete reaction 
comes over the spirit of the Bushman. He falls 
into a state of languor, and often sle« ps for twenty 
It is not until he is com 
pell d by fear of starvation to bestir himself that he 
recovers a little of his energ 
to hunting, or, if near a stream, endeavors to cat 
a few fish. When other resources fail, he 
the nests of white ants, and fills his | 
eces, the themselves, 
q iantities of their larvae. 
is found in the various bull 
the desert. Ostrich eggs furnish him wiih many a 
meal, with an occasional relish of Ji 
tortoises. His time of 
when the locusts appear, 

cts remain with him he knows no hunger, and 


has 


foir hours at a stretch. 


, and once more tal 
attac 
r with th 
and perhaps large 
Another source of s ] ply 


insects 


OUS roots which grow in 
ards or land- 
reutest plenty, however, is 
and as long as these in- 


The 


nor 


» no form of religious 
remony, 
to the memory of the dead, us 
erecting a large pile of stones over the body. 
not without a love of 
orth at night from their ns to chatter 
and make merry During fine 
moonlight they dance all night, and don’t go hon 
till mor They have no not ev 
that of a headman, or chief, or of the father of a 


family. 


Bushmen hay 
marriage ¢ though the Vv app 
some respect 
amusement, and come 
caves and de 
other. 


with each 


ing. overnment 
They are without tribal organization, liy 
ing in little communities of about ah 
, from the nature of their country 
could 5 
Missionary efforts made among them have all proved 
without etfeet. 

Other examples of strange forms of humanity are 
found by Captain Reid among the Indian tribes of 
North and South America, the Tureomans, the Tor 
sans, the Laplanders, and others, from almost every 
portion of the habitable globe. He writes in an 
casy, familiar style, and has produced narratives 
of remarkable 
whom they we 


d persons, 
.alarge num 


sine 


ber not find subsistence in any one place. 


interest, not only to the young, for 
re primarily intended, but for read 
ers of every degree of intelligence and culture. 

The Kanga Tinnters ; or, Adventures in the 
Bush, by ANNe Bowman. (Published by Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee, and Co.) An agreeable narrative of 
fictitious adventure is here wrought out from the 
experience of Australian life. 
dents which startle our sense 


roo 


It contains no inci- 
of probability ; and 
from the information which it imparts, no less than 
from its lively and attractive style, is well adapted 
to prove a favorite with youthful readers, 

Curiosities of Natural History, by T. 
Buekianp. (Published by Rudd and Carleton.) Our 
literary record this month, consisting chi fly of books 
describing strange varieties of man and beast, is ap- 
propriately closed with the announcement of a new 
series of the entertaining papers by Mr. Buckland, 
which, on their first appearances, excited so much 
popular and scientific interest. The present volume 
is full of lively descriptions of the habits and in- 
stincts of several of the more familiar members of 
the animal kingdom, 
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er AMERICAN DIGNITY.—It must be con- 
fessed that our dignity has lately been put to 
a test wholly unprecedented, and ig called to 
’ * pari of host to a pri ice of the blood—to no 

ss a person than the eldest of Victoria and 
heir of the English throne—we find ourselves 
stly fecling our pulse, and lo r 


beit 
son 
at ourselve 


al, 


how well we stand in our own opinion as well 


in the glass, to learn how we have borne the ord 


and 


as in that of our royal guest and his noble attend 


1of the 
for 


ainongy us, 


If our anticipations were any criterio 
we surely need have nothing to fear; 

rv eager to have the Prince ¢ 
and we had none of the misgivings that ar 


we 
re me 
sO COlll- 
silver 
ts and 


Inpany is expected, not a 


mon among housekes pers who count their 
joons and tea-cups, and examine their carp 
ains, when stylish ¢ 
ul of the ad 

d, or of the entert 
felt that we had something to sh 
and the anxiety as to 
r-tho ht 
ide or » tremor of a 


man well worth his seeing; 
itable appearance, was either an : 


mal nervous 


have some doubt as to their k 
etiquette, and as to the int 
ht 


bility mi take 


thev never doubte 
way be ov 

| have a good ti 

f thing has 

prion of the Princes, i 


cially surprised us in our 


has not been from any 
ilo or democratic coldness o part, 
and heat 
taken possession ofjus, in of ourselves, 
as if we were the most loval people 
»of the earth, and had learned loval man 


Yet if we look 


but 
+! 


from the spontaneous enthusiasm 
iat h 
and made us ac 
on the fac 
ners in the atmosphere of courts. 
into the of the ithusiastic of the popu- 
lar demonstrations, we shall find that the loval out- 
burst of welcomes had not a particle of sycophaney 


spiri most ¢ 


the 
republican indopendenes, 
strong enough in themselves, and in their insti- 

is to afford to be h spitable; and the crowds 
ell-dressed, well-behaved persons in our str 


in its composition, but was rather 


most satisfac- 


Our people 


tory proof of 


eta, 
red the passing guest with such right good- 

vidently had no fear of him and his kingdom, 

nor sought any favors of him, They neither wished 
to engage his hand for a dance, nor to have 
their 


his 
him to buy 
goods at their counters, nor make presents to their 
d daughters. They thought well of Victoria 
as a woman and a mother, well of England as a na- 
tion, and wished well to the Prince of Wales. Their 
presence not merely the result of 
curiosity and excitement, but of h “arty 
and never on earth, we beli 


name in albums, nor expected 


Sons al 


and cheers were ( 
a he: 
**God bless you!” been given to an utter stra 

voi 


has such 
$8 so many and so free. ain persons, 

in certain circles, some things were said and done. : 
we shall see in the course of this article, that had 
better have been otherwise; but 

borne themselves well, and their « 


Cable. 


to name subject with satisfaction, 

cheerful hopes to treat of our America 
We, perhaps, feel our importance sut 

nh, vet we 


when we sometimes fi 


our 


have not as clear an id 


tial 


lo 


its essen grounds ; 
irsely 
dicating ourselves from assault, 


lics suspicion of defi 


than in 
We 


for ot 


ing them in weary fli are by no mea 
people or our i 
(that a litt 


disposed to claim pert 
stitutions, vet we ar Vink 


ts 
ts a 


inaking the do i 
could vive of his | 
constant pity of ever 

thing forcign, es] 
da great deal better 
rown the fol f looking 
wholly a self-made people, or 
from the ground in a nicht. W 
fully and reverently studving the ann 
enterpri 


for every 
have learn 
ly out 
is havi 


and wisdom, tracing our origin to 

nof the olden tim 
covering allinities between our laws and in 
and those have had the st imp of c 
upon them in the best countries of the Old World 
, therefore, has lost some of 

» and risen in dignity by hun i 
We are now thinking more of « 
th 
tion, before our patriots could make wp their minds 
to cut themselves off from their allevianee to the 
mother ¢ and we have bt that the 
of the close connection 


men and worthy wom 


triutions 
which turies 
Our sense of importane 
its insolene 
ronceit. inte- 


cedents than ever sine first davs of the revolu- 


yuntry ; no do 


given to our roval guest came, in 


part, from a growing 
between his antec 


At one 


what we 


lents and our own. 
might have hesitated to affirm 


must now do 


time we 
that a man’s dignity begins 
not with what he does, but with what he carries to 
and that his personal effort is but one of 

) to ae 

, we claim surely an honor that we 

rm—the 
child is 
scale of merit, 
watched 
n of ra- 
and when far less active and 


is honor. Before we begin 
ate, but at best can only cont 


and th 


ver can cr 

’ being men, or human; 

ranked above the brute not the 

by the fact of blood, being carefully 
rand loved before putting forth any 

il intellige: 

pl iy ful than a kitten, or puppy, or bird of the same 

f The sreat by denis, while so 


by 


child is anced 


and with 
nity. 
nilv asa 
we o rht 
moreover 
st stoutly vir 
betray a sensi 
| tiveness that imp more tha 
ee which has become so proverbial, is not the ton 
of conscious power; and the noble bird that we 
have chosen for our svinbol shows more majesty by 
fection, al upon our our de- 
licienci’s, May put us in the wav to win a better 
self-respect. Our words will not be in vain if they 
may hit some prevailing follies whil they t forth 
some conforting truths, 
One cheeri icn of the rise of at r dignity in 
our people is the rapid disappeara of th» prepos- 
cast f ex : ~ On at vy of industrious, | terous vanitv that claimed for awl 1 pond 
well- taught, self-relving people took it for granted | ent orizin, and almost self-existent beine, without 
that the country that God made for us is good) our owing any thing to anv ant lent ri ple 
enouh to. ive any body upon its soil, and that |) boast of our Fourth of July orators ltol mata 
they were ood enough to weleome anv bod oO macical pi ‘ ot paper, the Declaration of 
ear h to its free range and hearty hospitality. They lndependenes, made us a nation in a dav, and ext us 
micht wwledze of | wholly off from the old steck of European « N 
hat royalty tion on which wegrew. Itseemed supy Ithat 
and lican ways; | this d le il it i id of the nation 
but it all difficulties would f that aman 
in und that host and guest ican was his 
be glad that they had d coutemy 
b lish. 
have most- 
r ours Ives as 
str ‘| up 
sclves eare- 
of colonial 
fi 
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little in presence; anc yuur's i t 
true of the mar d the natior ; irth-richt— and ms, We t the land 
or what ni orn crive in osition civen us our home and field, n 
before he s done am ting for him a t is thi e a material basis, and even that ¢ Gospel y hi 
that makes us not only human but al tional, an ‘ame to establist spiritual kingdom claimed 
enables us to start with our capit f life, constitu- ¢ trial jurisdiction, and promised to its 
tion, and power. he great birth-richt of er and heroines, God's meek children, that t! 
mon humanity i the es spe le to dignity, an hould inherit the earth, To own land always giy 
should entitle all who hold i to resp : yet e asenseof i ndenece ; aud \ whi 


ric title is very much qualiti d by speci itt ‘ ntinent and two oceans for our patrimony, 


and no sensible person will say that a Guin lave i nfortable assurance of having a hands 


i Hottentot starts with the same antece roperty, and every school-boy a 1 plowman 1 
either of blood or position, as at itive Ameri- in Pas a ceneral partner in the cone rm, W 
n, who is born of the old Revolution iry ot red as individuals to pl id poverty in tl 
stock, that had been nurtured in the atmosphere of ears of illustrious strangers, and o ir people are la 
civil liberty since the days of the rons of Runny holders to a ‘ree unknown in the Old World 
mede or William of Orange, and perhaps for ages ; voi nd more and more: and while ou 
befor As Americans, we ma el pe ae mae itory, in its growing tness, is giving us ; 
wd blood; and the early colonists, of our mmon national domain, the e« 
tutions, and led our armies an t 3, id ik f tl il an ¢ the many by purchas 
and give character to 1 ople, were tx i larve kt ‘tending that feeling. of elf-resy 
bred among the best and freest nations of i Old that is so close lv connected with the ownership 
World. They affirmed, instead of renouncing, their | land. e Roman gentry took the title of Eq ites, 
birth-ricght bv the act of Revolution; and Washing- | or horsemen, and there is a good deal of meani 
ton gave proof of being of the stock of Alfred and surely, in > ownership of a horse. Our landhold 
Cromwell, in leading the armies of the Revolutio rs are ce minal of the equestrian order; and pri 
and sicning the Constitution of the United States. iv, in proportion to our numbe , 
He and his compeers were willing to be subjects of | of th lass ceniry among us than any 
constitutional law, but not willing to be slaves of | earth: d that would be a wonderful parade t 
whitrary power ; d the illustrio | ishme ld marshal on one tield all of our eavalrv, 
who lately paid their reverential visit Ao » master of a hundred blood-horses on son 
Vernon honor d their own birth-right ai uitry | stock farms to the owner of the solitary nag th 
ct. 1 carries civilization to the margin of the Ik 
blood of itself avails little unless i ! Mountain 
ind when we speak of our birth-ri of ut z tl > elements together— 
nean to connect with it the whole i i 
of iis history, and to aflirm that a 
family, has a corporate and continu 
beats in its heart and works in its hand. 
thus, America may claim noble 
for more than two centuries she has ly anima rich \ " good citizen's p 
by a spirit of industry and reverence, liberty and | hin his head wh 
order. New elements, indeed, come in to modify | more reverential and 1 lizio 
the old tendencies; and the solidity and frecdom of | claim so much the bett 
our English and Dutch aneestry have been brought | so strong i he old R ne : 
into new and close relations with Germanie egoisim | country h rovidential mission, a 
and Irish clannishness. Yet these two extremes | and his compeers were divin 5 
have pretty effectualiv balanced each other; and in | and rational. No nation is well-born that 
spite of serious forebodings to the contrary, our na- | born of God, and no man has any true s 
tion is likely to be saved alike fro false individ- | nity who is not in some way under a . 
ualism anda false centralization, and to go on in the | commission. When the American connects his fa 
old paths of regulated liberty. Without entering | in the divine calling of his country with a just con- 
into the philosophy of the subject, or heaping up | viction of his own personal birth-richt as a citizen, a 
elaborate statistics, we may point to our people | Christian, and a man, he is not likely to play the 
themselves as living proof of our hereditary and con- | svcophant in any society, or to fawn in the saloons 
stitutional habit. Hundreds of thousands gathered | of nobles or before the thrones of kings. The old 
in our streets to welcome the roval Prince, in liberty | Puritan character, that has been, on the whole, the 
without license, and in order without menacs, The | most powerful clement of our civilization, was based 
multitude was not a mob, but a people, and as such | upon this sense of a providential calling, and every 
it was noticed and honored by our sagacious and dis- | man of this stamp started in his career with the idea 
tincuished guests. We were proud to be among that God sent him, and that therefore he had a right 
them—one of that vulgar crowd, as a saucy newspa- | to be and to work without asking leave of thrones or 
per called it—and were all the more sure of their | apologizing to courts. What may be called, in the 
good behavior because nothing less could be expected | good sense of the term, our American qulity or gen- 
of them, after the teaching and habit that two cen- | @//ty partakes largely of this disposition; and the 
turies of virtual liberty and order have tended to | men who have done most to form our standard of 
domesticate on these shores. The fathers, though | character united a deep sense of God's care for them 
dead, are still with the children, and the Dutch , with a strong determination to take yood care of 
burgomasters and the Enzlish freemen of vears long | thems ~~ s. The union of personal faith with per- 
gone lived in the veins and looked out of the eyes | sonal « v is exemplitied in our leaders and com- 
of the great company who filled the streets of this munitie sof the old colony times ; and when the stout 
vast metropolis, individualism and clannish neighborhoods of those 
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ver may be 
that 
s it has 

ind its work to stand upon. 
is as ess ntial to growth as 
tial to the tree; but presen 
satisfactory proof that the 
or that the seed or root is 
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illow it our di 
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r our mental developments, or perhaps 
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tion 
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our material ¢ 
what be jus ly « ill 


Look 


may 
in to our material presence, we surely ne 
» ashamed of “selves, Our co intry, 
soil and s¢ ry, need not hide its head 
titled and Nia the Hudson, and the 
Catskills—the prairi¢ f the West, and the mead 
ows and forests of the Ex —need not apologize for 
he young Lord of the British Isles and hi 
anion to look upon m. Of the fruits 
also, we have no reason to be ashamed ; 
and the Goliath who showed to the Prince the gran- 
ries of the West—the huge Mayor of Chicago, in 
his ample bulk—was no inapt impersonation of the 
four soil. Long John We like our 
ough for himself, but with a 
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service of a nei; We believe, t 
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fundamental principles of ¢ and mak- 
ing great advances in the and art of manur- 
ing, draining, and all the branche horticulture 
al la sriculture. While the wild prairies and dense 
forests of the West have been peopled with an in- 
and the land cheered with thriving 
ive- 


sek nee 


of 


d istrio is race, 
farms and villages, the old States have been re; 
nated, and the last twenty yes have brought 
wond -rful transformation to all our rural districts, 
especially to those in the vicinity of our great cities 


and towns. 
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In fact, during the 


treat pop ilar 


ners of the march. 
it there 
demonstration under his eve that has been satisfa 

tory. Our people have done better than their fanc- 
tionaries ; and generally the multitude have shown 


has been something in every 
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MM ps our business affairs never looked better 
in at present; and any intelligent American who 
rves what is now doing in our villages and cit 
-the enterprise at work in producing, and trans 
Mine, and exchanging the prod cts of the soil 
mameet but take to himself some share of the self 
espect that belo rs to a poopl »la rious and s¢ 
is So € true intelligent. The sense of prosperity comes home to 
to our a ind of great numbers of our people who may seem little 
l ity. rament, acily in prot oting it; and thousands and hundreds 
has ag 1 bear of thousand of quiet citi ns have capital invested 
ing, and one of in the mi , Ships, roads, a d steamers that enrich 
God lv in the nation, and unite the Atlantic with the Paciii 
ho hor Other marks of prosperity we have that 
W il and moral grandeur; and th 
P| asylums, aud churches that are 
} mav well give us a new nse of 
ore than wealth. We 
wl four noted men are quite well aware, indeed, that we have not the 
ean _ rit the virtues of the imposing sizns of greatness which so impress a vis 
y f a single twig can pr itor to the Old World. We have few pal , and 
nity uy re 
atra iat name honor. terprise asking little more than to 1 let alone ; 
four anteecdents, somewhat in the language, though not in the surly 
tat once totter t me | venes asking the Alexander at Wash- 
oofs of its worth ingt 2] t to vet out of the nshine and allow the 
of course, lig MMe its way, Strangers who look for our 
Government can not find it either in any magis- 
trates, or police, or army ; simply becaus the peo- 
le are the Government, and their inherent power 
n hands, having only d legated 
ia ynaries. 
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sion to look upon the visitors in honor of whom they 
had gathered. Somebody blundered, ly. But 
it was not the p ople or our vo r soldiers. The 
disappointment was er —to our px 
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town and country, and out of ten 
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and fas shion 1of this city e xpended forty thousand ad 
lars on a ball, and neglected to see that the | 
was and that the 

saa the great and unexampled pressure. Twelve 
(dollars was paid for the supper—four dol- 
lars for each person—and not four dollars was thought 
of being d to paving a good mechanie or enci- 
neer cing the supports that kept rovalty 
\ h om tumbling into the cellar amidst 
the stock of pasteboard crowns for tra redy kings, 
and fustian frocks for simple people. We « 
having a ood deal of city as well as national pr ide ; 
ind we tind comfort in this mortification only from 

re fact that it is s¢ adie so well deserved as 
to be ‘tribution, instead of being passed 
over as a mer Itw 
said to be, that we have — plaved into the 
hands of the earicaturists, and put on a bi igger fool’s- 
cap than they have ever a awn for us. 
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Proba 
ae ial nd women of thi 
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to make tent 
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cial men who do those t 
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itions as 
at work that ke 
ablest s out of office. The popular 
surely more likely to fall on the n 
tact has kept within the lin 5 of 75 
than the brilliant leader, 
Win admiration and ¢ nv, creati 
sitv in opponents more than eno 
the enthusiasm of friends. cain ¢ agai 
have see n mediocre me n raised to hich ottice, 
While superior gifts and charac have been left to 
irative nevleet. as in the old ar- 
istocracies, it is not ! that the 
palm, but a kind of heredi ary ¢: ; and as in the 
Old World it is the fan ily Llood th at regulates the 
descent of honors, is a traditional party 
policy that bases its suce 1 more upon party lin- 
ige than personal merit. The least off man 
who inheriis the party name and spirit, con- 
i h to bear its banner in his name, is 
suee ian the statesman of well- 
and ripe experience. The check on 
this mediocrity ought to be found here » as in the Old 
World, in the selection of su pe rior men to fill the 
chief places in our cabinets and councils, Pr bably 
our ablest officials are as are appoinicd di- 
rectly by the popular vote; and the Sate and the 
nation have been served by heads of d par ments 
and judges chosen by the few best acquainted with 
their merits. But even here there is a great difli- 
culty, for the emoluments of office are generally 
small that first-class men are not ambitious of filling 
them, and thus they sometimes go becging until 
they fall into the hands of inferiors. What 
be the cause, we must confess that the 
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of our iou is not generally in it 
we would make out our roll of honor 
drawn not from the 
Our professional men, edi 
s, farmers, mechanics might furni 
t; and even the 


nat 
names would be 


h an ample 
names of statesmen entitled toa 
drawn from the 


as likely to be 


merits 
d them as from the walks of public 
shall be put to this 
the best men from office we 
predict, as we are that a better id 
onsisting less in wealth than in usefulness, might 
oflice more honorable less 
ntial. Whatever may be the effective cause 
shall be glad to see the result accomplished, and 
ic service put upon the good old basis of the 
ingtonian times. We certainly are quite 
val to able public men, and the few eminent 
tatesmen who are known to the whole nation are 
sure of honor and audience wherever they go. We 
» to see the dav when the nation, without dis 
ion of party, shall have its leaders; and 
ked upon General Scott during the late 
d saw him receiving a meas of honor 
rded to no other citizen, we could not but 
wish that the civil as well as the 
its accredited chi fs, 
party passions and aims beyor d party agerandize 
With all our personal contidenes and hard 
full of social loyalty, and 
to every commanding man who 
s. It will be a great day for us when 
» find public leaders of 1 presence corre- 
the intelligence an rev of the 
Our ready enthusiasm for a foreign prince, 
wh se title comes wholly from his blood, should re- 
veal to us our unconscious craving for a prince after 
uur own kind, a man of the true make, by 
blood and breeding, faith and foree, able to command 
the respect of a brave and free people, and lead them 
as one among them, not them. It 
may be, however, that the absence of such a chief 
is a Providential hint that our people in themselves 
are to be royal; and the great aim should be to 
cherish in our children a reverence and a courage 
that izen the royal dignity, 
and so makes the pomp of courts ridiculous, 
imens of such dignity we have, and thous 
solid men and fair women who cheered the Toyal 
guest did so with the feeling that humanity is the 
only royal birth-right; and this Prince is honorable 
only so far as he and his race stand identified with 
the human rights and human worth that are the 
honor of all souls and the safeguard of all nations. 
As this feeling rises and spreads among us we 
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shall not only prove a greater antecedence and show 
a better presence, but we shall have a vile r and 
higher consequence. A man’s consequence, indeed, 
is sometimes measured by his self-esteem or assump- 
tion, and many very consequential people are called 
such apparently because no consequences at all come 
from them. We attach consequence justly only to 
those whose character and conduct have important 
results, and therefore we are entitled to consequence 
as a people according to the results that are likely to 
flow from our ideas and works. We allow, indeed, 
that a king has consequence because he has positi 

and power, and all that he says and does has very 
significant results. It is not only the thing said or 
done that is important, but the position from which, 
and the people to whom it is said or done. And as 
«we all live in social fellowship more or less extended, 
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and its coronation is his honor. 
ment he affirms his 
his consequence, as the 
root dies in the very 
true man, therefore, 
lowing his antecedents in all present faith and fidel- 
ity. He rules by right divine; and the royalty that 
ins and wears will hold good under all empires, 

ist when earthly thrones sh uinble to dust. 
‘e ought to be willing to take some lessons in this 
higher roy from the gentle, and sensible, and 
manly, and modest young Prince who has just gone 
from us. Richter, that profound thinker and rich 
humorist, has said, in his letter on the Education 
of a Prince: **I could recommend no other refuge 
from anticipated courts for an heir-apparent than a 
reign country, where the native prince would draw 
flatterers from the stranger.” It may be 

lative | Young America, needs the 

» than the stranger; and if our so ign 

is half as shrewd as he is said to be, he will learn of 
his visiting brother's simple manners, quiet ease, and 
thorough good-breeding—to underst 1 better that 
assumption is not courage s not manli- 
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and his crew, t 
orld’s reputation 


lish people, an 

government of the nominal head of 
“that the country did not succumb under 
h indred years if Their 
cover a iteenth century 
which Carly led ‘ail “ v are the least of all 
the little men 10 are conspicuous in it. Their 
contemporary kings were great men: Fred 
erick the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte were in 
theirtime. And they had famous and great men for 
Addison, Pop Johnson, Goldsmith, 
ww. Gibbon, Hume, Gray, Sterne, Scott, Sou- 
v, Colerid Warren Hastings, Robert 
W br i Wellin James Watt, Jenner, and a 
ralaxy mo These w all subjects and servants 

of the George 
But in his 1 


often 


Swift, 
Clive, 


rton, 


n the Humorist 
has treated of the literary men 
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and it urges itself quictly all the 
while to pay for all this pagean ry? C 
ble, educated men dispense with this expensit 

‘umbrous machinery 2” 

Probably the pee vile who liste 
flow of the neith 
nor asked such que ir ns, 
delivered here, in New York, 
there was a little shrugging of shoulders and regret 
that he had not chosen a better subj 
of dull kings and their mistress¢ But thev were 
the symptoms of the time. Did not Samuel John- 
son wait for an hour, hat in hand, in Lord Chester- 
field’s ante-room? Did not that smart and al 
Horace Walpole eall Goldsmith “an inspired idio 
The time was tainted with the spirit which reveled 
in high life smile at Mr. Pepys’s care- 
ful memoranda of trivialities; but Lord Clarend 
says that the spirit of the court was the spirit 
England. 

Besides, do you mean to read only about good and 
great people? about a D ire and cultivated society ? 
It is pleasant reading, but it is limited. It is not 
only pleasant reading, but it is inspiring. Study 
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lively Mr. Sala has completed his ‘* Memoirs 
rth,” whi have appeared serially in the 
: ‘the labor of sixty-seven happy nights,” 
he calls it. He has evidently made it a labor of 
love, and has accumulated stores of interesting and 
ition. The style in which the papers 
is, however, rather ambitious. and not 
Sala’s writings have generally tasted 
of Dickens or Thackeray; but this has a strong fla 
vor of Carlyle. Yet it has all his own talent, 
is a valuable biography. 
Hogarth was a genuine John Bull. 
the John Bull morality, 
spt Honesty is the best policy; Tommy be : 
good boy, and you shall have a tart. Yet in the de- 
tails of his pictures there is a fullness and dramatic 
power which make him great among artists as well 
Sala follows the lines of Hogarth’s 
at works with tender fidelity. He edits each 
picture, so that its significance is clear, and all its 
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life and the society th 
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2 unknown here, perhaps, We worship gilded people, 
Hy } ind call them gentlemen too. We don't gamble, 
% } and drink, and swear, and riot qui much as the 
i ey penultimate Prince of Wales we 
our share to keep up the 
disgraceful misconduct. 
Phe four Georges had, upon the whole, as few 
adinirable or respectable qualities a any series of 
four monarchs in any history. It shows the ir 
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AND ay t of an older kind, there is an 
effort to awaken, or dev lop, ~ te for the Italian 
isters in the gallery of Mr.. es Jackson Jarves 

is not unknown to the rs Magazi: 

1 Italian life are 
» and entertainin 
en for sev 


m 
ind his racy books upon Fret ch at 
st in iv 
< Jarves has b ral years resi 
nt in Italy, and has collected many pict 
tratin the progress of art, so that the « 
study of them will show the student the “ chrono- 
logical and historical sequence of pair 
His hope is that there may nt interest 
in the matter to retain the collection in New York, 
that we may have the nucleus of a historic gallery 
as those of Florence and other chief Euro pean 
citic This is partly supplied by hs well-known 
nd curious collection of Mr. Bryar 
In order to found such a galle ry permanently, it 
ssary that ven e who are sted in the 
should labor for it. the work to be 
is not only to hay va collection and to know 
about it, b » other p ople with the desire 
to know about it too. There is no popular interest 
whatever in the “old masters” Their 
names, with a few exceptions, are entir« ly unknown, 
and the few that are somewhat familiar are 
rantly worshiped. How many people in New York 
would make it a point to go and see an undoubted 
Giovanni Bellini ? , doubtless; but not many 
Now those some” are persons to w such 
collection as this of Mr. Jarves first appeals. The 
are ex-officio, by their taste, cultivation, and intere 
the guardians of the youth of art in this country. 
They are the Newcastles of that H.R.HL 
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moral is the picture of the perfectly heathen spirit 
of modern Christi iety, which stig 

|} man beeause he i ind worships another be- 
his great ndfather was useful. Cert tinly 
George Fi *s tail as a truer gent] m than 

He may have been as bad a man, 

good for something. Not because 
ze’s coats. That certain ly docs not 
but because he made coats for other peo- 
ple, some of them, let us ly pe, who 
t business in life 
1 Evan Harrington we have one of the most fas- 
ing heroes of the modern novel. Usu illy the 
ating people in novels do not fascinate. But 
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allusions are explained. In all of them tl | Well—these must take care that their friends see 
it Fielding and pictures, and understand whv pictures should be 
nscience, and n. Every nation is glorious just in the degre 
Lhave done that it encourages the devel pment of the highest 
vou seem to human power. The painting of pictures may or 
‘ing at Ho may not be one of the results of that encouragement, 
> everyday but the presence, and study, and intluence of pic 
atest pow- tures unquestionably helps that development. It 
If may be doubtful whether any particular form of civ- 
ring ilization will be 1 produced; but undoubtedly the 
iny careful study of all precedent forms assists the new 
hic era, whatever j may be. The end of the study of 
d= pictures is not that pictures may be painted, but 
persuade us Ing that the soul may be it spired and strengthened. 
low in such the It should be well understood. th refore, that a dis- 
hi go- tinet duty is laid upon those who share a love of art 

i t instant- in every form. Nothing of the 

] country unl it be pushed 
be left to make t 
people must not | 
pictures, Th ral 
its merits like other ci 
this shy stranger, peaks no ton 
society. She stands among us, clowi 1 
tiful, but silent. Will those who peal 
guage not help interpret her to those || 
sladly know her and talk with her? 

Next month we can all speak of Mr. Jarve Hl 
tures in detail more intelligibly. 
and is issued here. 
English ‘life, full of st btlety and spirit, # Tie 
for its impression upon the skill and detail with 
Which its characters are dclineated. 

Iti curiously enough, and rhaj iInconscious- 
ly—a tale in which the women are more variou ly 
and strongly pronounced than the men. and they 
are the cleverest and most effective actors thre ugh- 
out. The “argument” is the love of a tailor’s ss n, 
whom Nature made a gentleman, for a baronet’ 
daughter, whom Nature also made a lady. There 
is no mawkish moralizing in it, but the imple and 
frequ nt experience of all soci tv contirms the j is 
tice of the plot. The book is quiet, but most inter 
esting, from the author's abili y to state the shad 
owy, evanescent, and glimmering emotions that 
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intelligible, 

Every girl who reads the book will fall in love with 

Evan, and that not because 

tinted ink as a pirate, or a stutesman, or a saint, or 

a hero; n iuse he is invested with some ob- 

ecedents full of the possibility that he is 

fier all. There is nothing of this: 

rose romance. The book is pure 

daylight throughout, dear young lady. Mr. Evan 

Ilarri: somehow, 

] vy, that it is like the 
warmth of the June air, inevitable and universal. 

He tells a falsehood once, indeed. It was in- 
tended to draw blame upon himself, and to prevent 
suffering to others. But, as usual, such falsehood 
was a fault; yet a fault that we can justly pardon, 
because nobly committed. And Rose, surely she is 

hearted girl; and her mother, Lady Jocelyn, 


a most womanly woman. 


Evan does. Rose’s love is perfectly 


he is described with 


rton is a tailor’s son; but he is, 


ly noble and love 


} 
essenthi i 


a true 
Every one must admire 
the cool, neutral tint of the story, while the pas- 
sionate romance of love is touched with a power that 
few possess. 

Among the many novels it is remarkable for its 
masculine nerve—a tone which springs from knowl- 
edge. Too many of the clever novels, nowadays, 
which are written by women, lack a centre of gray- 
ity. They are vague and unsatisfactory. Appar- 
ently they are the product of intolerable ennui— 
with obscure aims and efforts, but without expe- 
rience. A great novel is written by a man of great 
genius, whether he have experience or not. Genius 
is vicarious. It interprets for us emotions it never 
itself experienced. But very entertaining novels 
are written by people of tact and talent, provided 
they have experience or observation, ‘There is 
Bulwer, for instance. 

Phen there is a quaint originality in the style of 
Evan Harrington which is fascinating. The au- 
thor, George Meredith, is not a new man. He has 
written other books, of which * The Shaving of 
Shagpat” is most familiar to us, and a novel called 
**Richard Feverel,” which has a luxuriant power 
that has been trained and trimmed in Evan Harring- 
ton. 


Tur great ball to the little Prince, of which we 
chatted together last month, was, alack the day! a 
failure. There were too many people, and they fell 
through the floor, It was disgraceful; but the four 
hundred were not to blame. No, seriously. If you 
yourself had been one of the Floor Committee you 
would have gone to Mr. Plank, the builder, and would 
have said to him, ‘* Floor the parquette of the Acad- 
emy to hold as many people as can stand upon it.” 
It was a matter that must be contided to an expert. 
If you had said, when you saw it, ‘*The supports 
are too weak,” and Mr. Plank had answered, * Sir, 
you are mistaken: and [ am a builder,” doubtless 
you would have gracefully held your tongue. An¢ 
when Mr. Plank added, ** Sir, is it likely I should 
have suffered the floor to be unsupported when I ex- 
pect to bring Mrs. Plank and my daughter to the 
ball?” then you would have replied, ‘‘Sir, I beg 
your pardon.” 

The duties of the Floor Committee could not be 
so broadly construed as to include the building of 
the floor or the setting its supports with their own 
hands, And yet it was disgraceful that the floor 
fell, because we have a reputation, and we have won 
it, for shiftlessness—for letting things take care of 
themselves—for guessing that it will answer—for 
going it blind—for putting it through with a light 


heart and a thin pair of breeches. The solid Eng] 
work, which shows itself in every article of the toilet 


ial 


ish 
in portmanteaus, in printing and binding, in every 
department of use or comfort, contrasts proudly with 
our showy and weak wav of doing the same things 

But it was a pity that this characteristic of our 
workmanship should have displayed itself j 
and there. 


ist th 
How H.R, who appears to enj 
must have laughed at breakfast the 1 
morning with his grim Mentor. Neweastle, and the 
rest of the lofty company ! What good things h 
must have written his mother! The New Yorkers, y 
can imagine him saying, gave us a great ball, which 


was perfectly successful, except that there was such 
a crowd that there could be no dancing; which was 
fortunate, because there was no floor to dance upon. 
The great partner question of which we had so 
much speculation last month was easily settled. The 
Prince’s first partner was the wife of the Goverr 
of the State, and the rest were named by the ¢ 
There was a great agitation of the mind 
of all the lovely ladies in the city upon this sul 
and the air is 
since the celestial visitants returned to their 1 
heaven. 


mittee, 


murmurous with strange whispers 
One story, told in the choicest circles ai 
fully believed, declares that upon entering the A 
emy the soft eyes of H.R.H. fell upon Juno, 
most gorgeous of women, and he announced that it 
was necessary he should dance with that lady. And 
H.R... persisted and wished to be presented with 
out delay. But one of the Committee replied ser 
tentiously, that all his partners were already select 
and that Juno was not upon the list. Now Ju 
overheard these dreadful words! The Prince da 
according to the bill of fair; but the gorgeous Ju 
with lightning in her eyes, declared that Mr. 
hundredth, the Committee man, had openly insult 
her. Do you envy Fourhundredth’s position? Do 
you think he will enjoy his balls this winter? Do 
you not see in imagination those superbly-scornful 
eyes of Juno, burning him through and through as 
he shrinks behind the fans and the feathers, tryi 
to escape a roasting! Poor shivering Fourhun 
dredth, answer this question asked by that magni 
cent Junonine contempt, ** What right had you 
your fellows to select partners for the Prince, 
prevent from dancing with him any lady whose ap- 
pearance attracted him? When the society of New 
York gave him a ball at which all the ladies were 
equally unknown to him, it was to be supposed that 
all were of the same social claims, was it not? Ey- 
ery lady in the building had an equal right with ev- 
ery other to be his partner, isn’t it so? Well, you, 
and Smith, and Jones, and the rest of your set, s 
lected certain people to dance with him ; ves, but by 
what authority ? Do you say that he couldn’t dance 
with every body? Yes, that is true, but why should 
not he have made his own selection? We women 
were all of the same social standing—I don’t mean 
of the same set—and we were all equally unknown 
to him. We had all paid for our tickets, and for a 
chance in the lottery of the dance. And you inter- 
fered, you miserable Fourhundredth, and I have lost 
the only opportunity I shall ever have of dancing 
with a Prince of Wales.” 

Mercy! mercy! who would be in the shoes of that 
hapless young gentleman ? 

H.R.H. seems to have been thwarted in many 
ways. Thus it is related by the veracious tongue of 
private gossip that, when the Boston gentleman who 
carried the invitation from that city to the review, 
arrived in the presence, and stated the object of his 


or to 


i 
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mission, Mentor Newcastle turned to Telemachus 
and said, ‘* Your Royal Highness, the city of Bos- 
ton invites vou to a review.” 

“Oh, dear! I am tired to death of reviews,” 
lied Telemachus, 
in't stand it.” 

“But your Royal Highness, the city has taken 

it trouble, and will be very much disappointed ; 
and we have been so kindly received, that it really 
seems worth while to strain a point.” 

no. I don’t eare, and I'm very tired; and 
I won't have any review.” 

Whereupon the severe Newcastle smiles blandly 
upon the Boston Embassador and replies : 


re- 
won't have any more. I 


** His Royal Highness is deeply moved, and accepts 
with great pleasure the kind offer of the review in 
the « ity of Boston.” 

Poor little Renfrew! He couldn't dance with Juno 
when he wanted to, and had to have a review when 
he didn’t want to. 


Tue ball inevitably reminded every New Yorker 
of the ball given some twenty years ago to another 
Englishman, not famous as the son of a line of kings, 
but for writing his own name in history—the ball to 
Charles Dickens at the eld Park Theatre. That was 
called very splendid in those days, and it is a histor- 
ical fact that the tloor did not break down. 
Lafayette came over to us in 1825, there had been 


Since 


10 such overflowing enthusiasm as was shown in the 
reception of Dickens ; and the worth of it was, that 
it was all his own doing. Ile had made a foreign 
country love him. 

Carlyle, in his *‘ Past and Present,” had his litde 
sneer at ‘ Schnauspiel, the distinguished novelist ;” 
but was there ever a more honorable homage than 
that we offered to the greatest of living authors? 
Very possibly we overdid it. Love and reverence and 
enthusiasm are very apt tooverdo it. IfJulius Cxsar 
were in love, Julius Cesar would probably be spoony, 
and would be caught ogling his mistress and pressing 
her hand; performances which are not edifying to 
the cool spectator, but are as serious as the conquest 
of Gaul to Julius Cwesar in love. 

We were that enamored chieftain when Boz came 
to us, and if we were demonstrative, and very ar- 
dent, and what you derisively call * spoony,” what 
then? Are we ashamed of it? Good Heavens! 
can we run after Japanese Embassadors, can we set 
the whole country koo-tooing before a fair-haired 
young Oxonian, nineteen years old, who has never 
done any thing but be the great grandson of George 
Third—and yet feel red and flushed at remembering 
how we honored a man of genius, whose works help 
make the renown of England and the delight of civ- 
ilized mankind ? come! you may be proud 
that you were at the Prince’s ball: the Easy Chair 
is proud that it saw the Boz ball. 

It was given in the old Park Theatre. You can 
not find it now. You can look up a narrow street, 
from Ann Street to Beekman, which is known as 
Theatre Alley. That was in the rear of the temple 
of the muses. The building was coated with cement 
or plaster, I think, and there was a row of doors 
arched at the top, and a row of stately arched win- 
dows over them, the windows of the ‘* saloon,” ora 
Joyer with a bar attached. All the theatrical senti- 
ment of New York—and it is sadly second-hand— 
clusters about the old Park Theatre. That it was sec- 
ond-hand you may understand from the fact that it 
was called our ** Old Drury.” In like manner Feni- 
more Cooper was called the Walter Scott of America. 
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Come! 


The resemblance lay in their both writing novels, 
and there it ceased. Drury Lane Theatre in London 
and the Park in New York had the same kind of re- 
semblance ; they were both play-houses. 

sut it had some interesting associations. It was 
built in 1798, and opened upon three evenings in the 
week. It was burned in 1820 and again in 1849, 
Here Cooke acted, and Kean, Cooper, Booth, Wal- 
lack, ¢ onway, Matthews, Powers, Ellen Tree, and 
Fanny Kemble. Ilere Incledon, Braham, and Phil- 
lips, had and here Malibran was crowned 
Queen of Song. In 1825 she sang on the 29th of 
November in the Barber of Seville. Many have 
sung it since, and sung it sweetly. But those who 
heard Malibran’s Rosina have never heard any other : 
at least they say so, 

The building was historic, therefore, in its way. 
There had been dancing there, too. Celeste do 
you remember Celeste, venerable Sir of tifty-tive ? 
Augusta 


sung: 


most fascinating of bayaderes, 


Do you 
remember Suy-it-dear” at Mitchell's Olympic ? 
And last and greatest and most memorable of all, 
Fanny Ellster had victoriously trodden the town un- 
der her sublime feet, and the wild fascination of her 
with their marked and melodious 
music, still invested the old Park with peculiar in- 
terest, when it was resolved by ** people” that a ball 
should be given to Mr. Dickens in that very place. 

He had had a dinner at the old City Hotel, at 
which Washington Irving presided. The whole 
town of young ladies had intrigued to secure locks 
of his hair. 
lo look at him was joy. 
bliss. He should have a ball, and we would all 
have a chance at him. Well, we had the ball. At 
least, as I said, the floor did not break down. We 
didn’t go in at the front door and come out through 
the cellar. And we were not crushed and crowded, 
The New York of those days was well-bred, and un- 
derstood how to give balls. Ask any gentleman 
turned of forty-tive if it were not so. 

The only ditticulty was that of Dr. Johnson's 
biographer. The front 
of the balconies were painted in fresco (1 am quite 
sure it was upon canvas) to represent library shelves 
and piles of books; and all the libraries were com- 
posed of the works of the immortal Boz. And at 
the bottom of the stage—or rather where the stage 
should have been—there was a little curtain which 
constantly drew aside and displayed a series of 
tableaux, and all the pictures were drawn from the 
works of the immortal Boz. Gentlemen moved 
about and ladies looked about, all awaiting the com- 
ing of the guest; and by-and-by there was the flut- 
ter and the rush and the “ now for it,” and behold! 
advancing through a lane of admiring and curious 
ladies and gentlemen, a young man thirty years old, 
with a splendid chevelure of dark hair, with large, 
soft, brilliant eyes — with an extraordinary red 
waistcoat covered with bright buttons and chains, 
and with the air of a man overwhelmed by unex- 
pected homage. It was the immortal Boz. It was 
the English author of the most affluent and delight- 
ful genius since Shakespeare. 

The venerable Sirs, turned of forty-five and fifty 
now, found it hard to forgive that red waistcoat. 
Take any shape but that, they seemed to say. But 
they forbore remark. They bowed and turned again 
to the dance, which they performed with that pain- 
ful solemnity which distinguished the New York 
dandy of the time—for there were dandies in that 
day-—and ail was happiness and peace. 


foreign dances, 


His autograph was a boon beyond hope, 
To talk with him was 


The ball was too Boz-y. 
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rred that festal 
night, and every body went home as satisfied as 
people are after a great ball. Boz did not waltz. 
The polka had not come in; and I seem to remem- 
ber his walking through a quadrille. 

It is all overnow. The last set of that ball was 
danced eighteen years ago. Maidens who were 
there may have had daughters at the Prince’s ball 
the other evening. 
ous in its management—Philip Hone, for instance— 
well known in their time, have departed. The 
guest of the ¢ vening long ago sailed from our shores, 
and with more banning than blessing. We have 
crossed swords with him since. We have bom- 
barded him with indignation, and he has poured 
into us sharp volleys of sarcasm. It was unfair and | 
unkind all round. That splendid chevelure is thin- 
ner and grayer now. 
now heavily bearded. But the great, generous, 
genial genius is untouched by time. Humane and 
humorous, it still enriches the world and draws 
men nearer to each other. Thackeray says he | 
should like to have been Shakespeare's errand bi rv. | 
Who wouldn't be glad to have seen Fielding ? May 
you hereafter remember that went to the 
Prince’s ball at the Academy with the same satis- 
faction with which the Easy Chair recalls the Boz 
ball at the Park! 


So far as I remember nothing ma 


Gentlemen who were conspicu- | 


That smooth, boy’s face is 


you 


Tur question has been asked a great many times 
whether our reception of the Prince showed that 
we were a nation of snobs. Why should not the | 
son of the Queen of England travel among us, says 
Mr. Tammany, like the son of any body else ? Why, | 
Mr. Tammany, why didn’t Mr. Martin Van Buren, 
when he was President, travel among us like Mr. 
Anybody else? He was no more of a man when he 
was President than when he wasn't, washe 2? W hy, 
then, did you and your friends parade in the streets, | 
and hang out banners and shout and drink ? 

Simply because it was not Mr. Martin Van Buren 
at all, but the President of the United States; and 
the Baron Renfrew, or the Prince of Wales, was re- 
ceived by us, not as Master Albert Edward Guelph, 
but as son and successor of the Queen of England. 
The jubilee of his journey was merely the expres- | 
sion of our good-will for a friendly nation. The 
Prince himself may be a very amiable young man, 
but America grows amiable young men too. In 
the person of Albert Edward this nation saw En- 
gland symbolized ; and it was to the symbol it made 
its bow. 

Now snobbishness is obsequiousness to the per- 
son simply. Your genuine snob wants a bottle of 
the water in which the Prince washed, or a piece 
of the sofa on which he sat—not because he is a 
hero, but because he is a Prince; and not because, 
as a Prince, he is a symbol, but because as Prince 
he is a conspicuous person. That part of a Prince 
which is princely can not be washed off, nor cut 
out of his clothes. In his bath-room and dressing- 
room he is a man like the rest of us. 
is in his symbolical character, and you can’t carry 
off specimens and chips and drops of that. How 
sad it is to read that, of all men in the world, Wal- 
ter Scott was the man who carried away the glass 
out of which his sacred Majesty George Fourth had 
drunk his toddy! I am glad he sat down on it and 
broke it when he reached home. A kind Provi- 
dence could not suffer Walter Seott to show George 
Fourth’s wine glass as a holy relic. If the regal 
symbolism could save the person of George from 
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| Wantscontirmation, Certain gentlemen made speect 
| es to him—long speeches 
| his tongue and bowed. 


| of that kind. 


| Spective King of England 


| matter. 


| 


His interest | 


contempt, certainly it did not extend to his beots 
and fur collars and cravats. Great Britain might 
have blushed that its majesty was represented by 
that man—but under the burly, bad man it woul 
| have honored itself. We can understand that. 

So when the innocent little Renfrew drove uy 
Broadway, that mighty welcome of a million peo 
ple was a friendly word to Great Britain, 

At least it was so in part. Another part was our 
entire willingness to be amused. We are sober, 
mut we do like spectacles. We like to have some- 
body come and be received.” Above all, we like 
to have that somebody make a speech. How lucky 
the Prince was! He didn’t make a speech pe tr 
haps he couldn’t. There is a rumor that he said 
something to Mayor Wood at Castle Garden, but it 
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dry speeches—but he held 
Think of a millennium when 
our great men—Congressmen, for instance, and As 
semblymen—may merely hold their tongues and bow 
to their constituents! Cease, Hope, cease that flat 
tering tale ! 

No, snobs would have reverently preserved the 
plate out of which he ate his pudding, and the stump 
of his cigar, and the spittoon which he may hay 
used. Let us hope there were not many Americans 
We know that the spirit of the peo- 
ple at large was not snobbish; for when his carriage 
came to be sold—the identical carriage in which he 
made that amazing progress through New York 
the carriage drawn by the six proud blacks (horses, 
namely )— 
speak, yet warm with the pressure of the roval per 
son, the actual heat of the living body of the pro- 
this carriage could not 
bring a tolerable audience to an auction, much k 
a tolerable bid, and it was bought in for the owner. 
Bless his heart! he thought we were fonder of toads, 
didn’t he ? 

The numerical fact is that the carriage cost a 
thousand dollars. Five hundred were bid for it, and 
it was bought in for six hundred, That states tl 
The Prince’s coming was a great free hol 
day for the people of New York. They went out 
to see asight. They beheld a Queen's son and the 
future head of a friendly power. They welcomed 
him with a heartiness, and dignity, and decorum 
that might have brought tears to the eyes of his 
companions. And there were a few who licked dirt 
before him, and gulped the fattest toads. But they 
were few and exceptional—not enough to fill an 
auction-room—and they have carriages already. 


the carriage whose cushions were, so to 


ss 


One day during the summer the Easy Chair w: 
dled up a narrow flight of stairs at the corner 
Broadway and Ninth Street, and upon the upper 
floor met an acquaintance of old Italian days, George 
L. Brown, the painter. And upon his easel, just 
broadly sketched in, stood a picture of the city and 
harbor of New York. The canvas was about the 
size of Church's ‘* Heart of the Andes ;” and in the 
|long warm days the indefatigable painter, while 
| others were panting under green trees, was painting 
| them in his fore-ground, and while the city had gone 
| out of town, was quietly putting it upon his canvas 
precisely as it looks when it is at home. 

The view is panoramic, and is taken from the Ho- 
boken heights, and as if from the lawn of Mr. Ste- 
vens. The fore-ground is bold with rocks and wild 
shrubbery and pasture-grass; and you look down 
upon the river, and the multitudinous metropolis, 
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with its clustering chimneys and spires, its flashing 
windows, its mass of various building, its forest 
fringe of masts; bevond it the heights of Long Isl- 
and, and below, the harbor and the uplands of Stat- 
en Island and the Narrows. 
smokes all over with sails and steamers; the busy 
life of the great city murmurs under your eye; and 


OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 


The water gleams and | 


overhead an American sky of fretted splendor bathes | 


all the scene in tender light, It is an admirable pic- 
ture of the scene, with as much and as little charm 
as any picture of New York must have. The spirit 
which suggested the work is noble and manly. 

But no picture of our precious metropolis can be 
—let us say it softly—very, very interesting. We 


careless repose, the General is busy with his friends 
planning new conquests and schemes for effective 
municipal administration. It is hardly strange that 
blunders should be made. Even a great General 
and patriot can not learn in a day what choice to 
make of a civil executive. The friend who has 
talked so wisely and so well of the Italian wrongs 
and of the brilliant future of his country, may yet 
be no man to conciliate the opposing jealousies of 


| the day and make sure the triumph that an army 


can only half win. It is no wonder if the thinking 


| and cultivated men of Naples should chafe greatly 


carefully remove every relic of historic association. | 


We are opposed to romance, and great cities can be 
made romantic only by things permanent and mem- 
orable. Time, perhaps, the great moulder, will 
touch us into beauty and picturesque charm ; and 
the descendants of the Prince, for whom this fine 
picture has been purchased by some gentlemen of 
the city, may look back with wonder and smiles 
upon the time when their queer old ancestor came 
to a country which was just beginning its history, 
and brought away this picture of a city which will 
have become as majestic in fact as it is in the con- 
ceit of its citizens. 


Our Foreign 


H' YW can we begin, how should we begin, except 
with Italy? How our thoughts verge thither, 
though we are tinkling our breakfast-spoon in a deep 
white cup of the nectar they call cafe cu lait at the 
Café of the Rotonde in the Palais Royal, or strug- 
gling to disintegrate a leathern muflin in the coffee- 
room of the Royal Inn at Matlock. Wherever we 
happen to be—and it matters not now to ask or an- 


to tind the melodramatic romancist of France, Alex 
andre Dumas, suddenly elevated to the post of con- 
servator of all their art-treasures, and made directoi 


of those investigations which have so long taxed the 


patience and rewarded the pride of the most zealous 


antiquarians of their country. Is this accomplish- 


ment of liberty and assertion of nationality (they 


ask) to be only then a Monte Cristo extravaga 

Is Mazzini to be installed in whatever grand place 
he may covet, and Miss White to become director 
of tinances ? 

And so there has been coolness at Naples on th 
part of those who had most seriously and thought 
fully detested the old régime and welcomed the de 
liverer; all the more of it when it was perceive 
that Garibaldi, under the advices of injudiciot 
friends, or elated by too easy victories, had volun 
teered a revival of his old differences with Cavour, 


1s 


fand hurled a defiance at him through the columns 


But Cavour is n 

the man to be diverted from the career of a lifetime 
by a taunt: he is of cooler mettle than Garibaldi, 
and as earnest. 


of the journal in his confidence. 


There has been stay of quarrel : 


| the ugly battle of Volturno, and the dangers of the 


swer the question—we seem to see Vesuvius yonder | 


in the back-ground as we look across a glorious bay 
of blue and sunshine; we seem to see prisoners with 
matted hair and unshaven faces enjoying light and 
freedom again; we seem to see crowds hurrying 
pell-mell all down the Via Toledo, and its balconies 
hung with tri-colored tapestries, and women with 
flowers in their hands and in their hair; we seem to 
see a motley array and procession of carriages, which 
every eye in the balconies and every eye upon the 
street watches hard and earnestly, until one with 
three gray-bearded men appears, and a shout that 
startles us echoes along all the houses—Viva Gart- 


baldi! 


trying hours in that day’s fight, have moderated the 
enthusiasm of the Dictator. He is brought to feel 
that every art, whether of war, or forbearance, o1 
patience, must be brought into the field before his 
dream of a united and a free Italy is made real. If 


| will never do to sneer at the statesman who insti 


gated and organized the great movement which 


| gave Lombardy and Tuscany back to Italian hands ; 


never do with that hastily-gathered army to rush 
madly upon the redoubts and bastions of Verona. 

It looks very much now as if there might be room 
for breathing time, and for consideration in the in- 
terval. As we write, there is not a little of hard 
work to be done yet on the Volturno, Austria, in- 


| deed, holds aloof; she will not sacrifice any thing 


There is no army with him; his force is three | 
days’ march away ; there are royal soldiers looking | 


through the loopholes of the fortress under whose 


fear. The gray-bearded men have grave, thought- 
ful, sunburned faces, and their red shirts show pur- 
ple stains that tell of dismal work gone through: 
but all that is forgotten in the crazy joyousness of 
this hour of welcome. There are armfuls of flowers 
ready to be thrown down upon the Dictator; but 
there is an earnest, calm look about him that forbids 
such ovation, and the flowers drop upon the heads 
of the gay ones who shout in his train. 

All Naples is free, but no houses are plundered. 
Drunken with the joy of deliverance, the people 
sleep calmly and well. But the Dictator, for whom 
the flowers had been gathered, has a government to 
organize. Long after this thoughtless crowd that 
has shouted his welcome has wearied itself into 


by coming to help her friend Francis there at Capua. 
But she is not idle; all along the Venetian and the 
Istrian shores her fortresses are being doubled in 
their effective capacity ; the muskets bristle every 


| where between Mantua and the Adriatic. 
walls the Liberator passes; yet he has nothing to | 


The poor Irish brigade, of which we had our men- 
tion last month, has done its little work—severe hut 
soon over. The stalwart sergeants of the Green I-! 
will date their next letters from Turin, where \ 
hope they may find better rations than they drew 
from the larder of the Pope. Lamoricitre, too 
whom we have watched from time to time, has fin 
ished this third epoch of his career most inglorious 
ly: not that he was poltroon, or knave, or incapable. 


| For he was neither; but, on the contrary, a bold, 


brave, accomplished soldier, who had conquered a 
reputation for military capacity in the hard school 
of Algeria, and for sterling honesty in his open and 
straightforward advocacy of Republicanism in the 


days of 1849 and 1850. He was always honestly 


stern, too, in his support of the Papal Church, its 
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rights, its sanctities, and, unfortunately, all its tra- 
ditions. With better material to sustain him, he 
would have made a better show outside of Ancona : 
but the hireling Swiss, the decrepit soldiers of the 
Pope, the Irish brigade, and the injustice of the 
cause, were his ruin. It is the way, just now that 
he is fallen, to speak of him as a disappointed man 
who, failing of his share in the military honors of 
the Crimea or of Lombardy, sought this tinal chance 
of retrieving the brilliant promise of his early fame 
1 Algeria; but we love rather to think of him as a 


brave man who has made at last a grave mistake— 


not the first of brave men, surely, who has given his 
fortune to a cause that was no way worthy of him. 

On the same tield which saw the discomtiture of 
Lamoriciére there fell a certain Marquis de Pimodan, 
wounded seriously in battle, and having been taken 
prisoner died the following day. His name is not 
widely known; but it may not be uninteresting to 
your Western readers to know that he was a young 
scion (not forty at his death) of one of the 
and oldest of the Vendeean families of France. 
to an honored name and a small fortune, he gave 
himself up to a military career with a passion that 
would not brook delay, and that would not forego 


bravest 


acy. In the years 49 and ‘50 he was a soldier of 
Austria by voluntary enlistment, and 
and dashing a career while 
that he was rewarded with special favor and was 
given the command of a regiment. 

Upon the cessation of hostilities he returned to 
France, where he married a beautiful girl, 
a daughter of the house of Montmorenev, and brought 
him an ample fortune. 


led so brave 


for him than the dalliance of a gay life in Paris; s 
he took a command in the Papal army—-feeding thus 
his love for the old Church traditions of his native 
province of Brittany, and gratifying his passion asa 


soldier. He fought bravely, and died calmly. 
widow still lives in France. 

We tell the story of the Marquis de Pimodan be- 
cause the name of his family has made it notable; 
but who can tell how many ambitious souls made 
the last struggle for a name in that motley army 
which fought under the colors of the Pope? How 
many rich masses in these Paris churehes, and at 
humbler altars of Ireland, shall be said for those who 


fought and died in the last great battle for the Fa- | 


ther of the Church ? 

As for Florence, it has rejoiced more than Umbria 
itself over the victorious march of King Emanuel’s 
army. The royal proclamation, which your papers 
will have given, was greeted every where with most 
boisterous enthusiasm; especially the postscript, 
which was credited to the large, free hand of the 
King himself. ‘+ They call me ambitious,” he says ; 
**ves, my ambition is to restore the principles ( 
principi) of order,” ete. 

Now it happens that by dropping one 7 frem the 
word principn, the King is made to say that he will 
restore the princes ( principi), t.e., Dukes of Parma, 
Tuscany, ete.—a fact which the mischief-makers of 
the city were not slow to avail themselves of, alleg- 
ing an error of the printer. But confidence in Vic- 
tor Emanuel is not so easily shaken; and they 
who ventured to read the proclamation under this 
revised form were greeted with a (solenne yischiata) 
regular good hissing. And the crowd who compelled 
the proper reading of the proclamation moved on to 
the Pitti Palace, where they insisted, over and over 


| their r?vas with smiles and bows. 


Born | 


in the Imperial army | 


who was 


But war had more charms 


| 


| of Frederick the 
| does not wish to follow the career of the rare 
| erick, when he is at length set free from the tutelage 


| fathomed the 


| ways to see the last of the 
again, that the stout Prince Carignan should receive 
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It is worthy of 
note too, that, in the enthusiasm of the night, a cer- 
tain Perugian refugee was crazy enough to set up 
the cry of ‘Viva la Repubb ”* But so far from 
accepting it kindly, the poser had nearly pommeled 
him to death, except a few soldiers of the National 


wa! 


, | Guard had volunteered his protection and removal to 


quieter quarters. Indeed, just now, the Florentines 
add to their enthusiastic admiration of Victor Eman- 
uel a half hope that Florence 
capital of United Italy. 


may yet become the 
And why not? Italy has 
no queenlier city; rich meadows flank it that are 
free from the malaria of the Campagna; rich hill 
sides tlank the meadows that are rich in wine and in 
olives; a well-established and well-ordered railway 
runs down to Pisa and Leghorn; besides which are 
the memories—Galileo, and Dante, and Brunelk 
and Donati, and Michael Angelo. There are poorer 
capitals every way than Ilorence would be. 

But no matter for the capital, no matter for m¢ 
archism or republicanism; let Italy only go on 
unitedly to declare itself free, and to make itself 
free, and to show acalm power over itself under ac- 


1: 


| cess of freedom, and we will rejoice in her triumph, 
| though she should set up her capitol under the mel- 
old family prejudices of royalty and Church suprem- | 


ancholy towers of Ravenna. 
To us, as every mail comes freighted with new 
tidings from Italy, the affairs of the Peninsula make 
the engrossing topic, and all the more just now that 
both the capitals of Paris and London are, for the 
time, deserted. The Queen is in the North, listen- 
ing to the good Seotch preaching that may be heard 
near to Balmoral; or she is dashing over the Ger 
man roads, to spe nd a fortnight’s mourning at the 
funeral of the Prince’s step- mother of Coburg-Gotha. 
Traveling through Germany, 


not as a certain 


| grandsire of hers traveled, years ago—poor George 


the First—all one side palsied, and he 
jumbled, broken speec 
br , Us nabruck !” 
expe 


murmuring in 
st Sau di moi—COsna 
which mention brings to min a 
ctancy of the new volumes of Carlyle’s History 
Great. They are promised; and who 
Fred- 
of that brutal hero father? Who, at least, that has 
beginning of his story—that has strug- 
gled through the dreary maze of Margraves, and 
Kaisers, and Kurfursts; going back to such hope- 
lessly-dim date as 1000 A.p. ; here and there catching 
a bright flash of wit, here and there seeing some in- 
telligible face breaking through the centuries, here 
and therea live man talking or fighting, but, for the 
most part, meeting only mythic: al giants, or 1 ithical 
dwarfs, dancing a confused devil’s-dance in the di- 
plomacy of Popes and Emperors and Electors ? 

It is altogether a curious beginning for a history. 
First, one or two placid and life-like pictures of the 
men we are to read about; and then a jump upon 
that sad entanglement of ancestry, and the gradual 
Prussian approaches to power. As if one were to 
open suddenly upon cleared land, with streams, and 
culture, and fields; and then 
back into dense, scrubby forest, wandering there 
half lost, yet tracking the way back slowly and 
fatiguingly to sunlight again, by certain tall trees 
(Kurfursts or Kaisers) which are blazed, with Car- 
lyle’s Saxon hatchet-pen, with such marks as these : 
* Heavy Peg,” ‘Staircase of Grumnitz,” “ Benefi- 
cence of Heaven ;” and following such (hoping al- 
old giants), one emerges 
at length into sunlight again, and finds himself just 


grassy be decoyed 


| 


at the point where he started: a little more appe- 
tite, by reason of that rough scramble in the Ger- 
man forest of Margraves, and ready to brush on fast 
and sharp with the history of the baby Frederick. 

Another notable thing in the book, as we get 
on with it, is the writer's superb disdain of certain | 
classes of facts which ordinary historians have been 
at such pains to hunt for and set before us—z.e., 
details of treaties, dates, descriptions of court cere- | 
monials, and histories of negotiation. Carlyle, in 
his grand manner, masses these all, troubling our 
memory only with the gist, and giving most of his 
painstaking and his wonderful pictorial power to 
exposition of the interior life of the men who made 
the courts. How that tobacco parliament chapter, 
and the sighs and grumblings of good Sophie over 
the doubtful double marriages, lets us see the work- 
ing of courts as we never saw them before! 

How it makes us wait for the volumes to come! 

All this wide mention has grown out of Victoria’s 
journey into Germany; and our talk of Victoria was 
prefaced by saying that London was deserted. So 
is Paris; and the Emperor and Empress are away. 
The journals will have told you which way they | 
have traveled—to Savoy, Grenoble, afterward to | 
Nice, and thence to Algiers. Of course it was an 
ovation all the way: these things are understood by 
the Imperialists, and it is not for outsiders to say 
how much was true and how much was provided. 

Yet why provide d? 

The Empress is a pretty woman and a fond mo- 
ther; are these not passports to sympathy and ad- 
miration every where? The Emperor is a strong 
man, who, in the disturbed political relations of the 
last ten years, has played his part more cleverly, 
and with rarer and keener foresight, than any sover- 
eign in Europe; all which Savoyards and Marseil- 
laises and Algerines know full well—why not cheer ? 

Of course a powerful monarch can always com- | 
mand plaudits—a fact which the French Republic- 
ans iterate on every féte day of France—but, just 
now, where is the necessity ? 

The Prince of England had not a more decorous 
or enthusiastic welcome in the Canadas than the 
French Emperor in Algeria. An old Moorish palace 
received their Imperial Majesties, and they were en- 
tertained by an Oriental fete. 

It is even possible that, while you have been sur- 
feited with accounts of the Prince’s progress, vou 
have heard nothing of the Fantasia of Algiers. Yet 
the affair is worth its jotting down. The scene of it 
was an hour’s ride away from the capital—a plain 
bounded by the scathed and burned hills of Africa, 
and dotted all over with white tents of Arabs, with 
horsemen and shining guns. The mountains of 

Kabylie, lifting a deep, dark blue beyond the hills, 
and the plain yellow with sand, save here and there 
oases of blooming green. First of all, defiling far 
from the left, came long trains of cattle and sheep, | 
guided and guarded by the native herdsmen; then 

camels laden with merchandise, camels with pack- | 
saddles, camels with huge water-sacks, and camels | 
with waving plumes of ostrich feathers and tapes- | 
tried cushions. Last of all is a company of armed | 
and turbaned horsemen. An Algerine chief, brill- | 
iant with barbaric colors, commands the field; and | 
little children of the desert rush wildly from camel 

to camel, quickening their march with pointed | 
staves. Shrill Arabic music enlivens the tramp, 
and completes the picture of an Oriental convoy | 
journeying through the desert. 

Horsemen and camels and trooping women and 
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| children have fairly and fully deployed upon the 


plain, when a marauding company of Bedouins 
bursts from a copse upon the right and begins an 


| attack. The frighted camels mass together; the 


women fill the air with shrieks; the rear horsemen 
spur forward to the defense. 

They make a pretty tropical battle of it; a few 
of the maddest bite the dust in earnest ; there is wild 
clashing of steel, and clouds of sand rise that look 
brazen in the fierce sunlight. It seemsa dull chance 
for the convoy, the camels, and the frighted wo- 
men, when—as in all good romance—a friendly 
tribe comes thundering from the eastward, with 
spears in rest and turbans flaming in the wind. The 
Empress claps her hands, and cries a pretty bravo! 
The marauding Bedouins are driven away, the cam- 
els troop into tedious line again, the bare-legged 
boys punch them with their sharp staves, the cav- 


| aliers bring wp the rear again; and so the scene 


passes, as such scenes do in life and in theatres. 


TuHaAr sad Syrian imbroglio is still disturbing the 


| quietude of all who have friends within reach of the 


infatuated Moslem. The minister of the Sultan has 
acted nobly, so far as he has gone ; he has spared no 
official whose guilt was clearly determined ; execu- 
tions have succeeded each other with a horrible fre- 
quency ; but the Druses are represented as nursing 
their wrath against the good occasion which is to 
come. The mutilated bodies of the assassins do not 
contribute to the tranquillity of the Maronites. 

A late observer, writing nearly three months aft- 
er the massacre, gives this revolting description of 


‘4 


Dheir-el- Kamar: 


**May God grant I may never again see such a 
sight as I witnessed three days ago at Dheir-el- 
Kamar! and such would be the prayer of any man 


| who has been in that town since the massacre. Al- 


though the place was under the special government 
of the Sultan, no effort whatever has been made to 
bury the dead, even at this date of two months and 
a half after the tragedy. What has been done to 
hasten the disappearance of human bodies has been 
effected by the dogs, and wolves, and jackals of the 
surrounding districts. It wasa fearful scene! Here 
stood, ninety days ago, a thriving town of 8000 souls 
and upward, and when the troubles in Lebanon broke 
out nearly two thousand Christians from various 
parts had sought refuge in the place. Where are 
now those images of God? Where are the com- 
fortable homes, the thriving trades, the rich silk 


crops, the produce of grapes and of olives, the hun- 


dreds of working silk-looms that this population 
possessed ? Where are the wives and daughters of 
these traders and land-owners, where the happy chil- 
dren, the hearty welcome which all strangers re- 
ceived, the wealth in dress and jewels with which 
the matrons were adorned? The men of the place— 
ay, and some of the women, too, for I counted no 
less than a dozen in one spot—the men are here ; 
these corrupting masses of putrid skulls are all that 
remain of them. Their houses are all burned or 
pulled down; their property all plundered or de- 
stroved ; their women beggars in thestreets of Bey- 
rout ; their male children hacked to pieces by the 
knives of the Druses. Among so many horrors it 
was difficult to select one place more fearful than 
another, but the Maronite Church and the Turkish 
Governor's divan, or receiving room, exceeded all I 
could have believed possible. The former is sur- 
rounded by a small court-yard, the door of which 
was shut. When we opencd it the stench was some- 


thing hardly to be conceived. On the pavement in 
ront of the church, to which a large portion of the 
inhabitants had evidently fled for shelter, the dead 
bodies lay literally heaped in dozens one upon an- 
other, as they had been murdered and flung down. 
The steps up to the church are white, and down 
them was a broad purple mark of twenty or thirty 


feet long, from the interior of the altar-rails out far | 
beyond the door, which told but too plainly the tale | 


of murder, The body of the church is about the 
size of the Lock Chapel, in the Harrow Road; the 
court-yard is broader, but about half its length. 
But in no part of that church, on no inch of that 
court, could any man, put he his steps ever so nice- 
ly, walk without putting his foot on some part or 
other of a dead man’s body. The skeletons are, 
with few exceptions, perfectly naked, for every sur- 
vivor of the massacre that I have questioned—and 
more than a hundred have related the same tale to 
various parties in B yrout—-say so cold-blooded were 
the Druses in their murderous work, that, before 


butchering a man whose clothes were at all good, 


they first made him undress himself, and then hack- | 


ed him to pieces with their long knives, thus pre- 
serving his garments uncut 
blood. For some reason or oiher, however, they ap- 


and 


pear not to have taken the Maronite priests’ clothes, | 


as L observed many of the corpses still clad in the 
black coarse gown of the monks.” 
The admirable conduct of Abd-el-Kader at Da- 


mascus has called the attention of Europe to him as | 
the fit ruler, and the only tit ruler (under the Sul- | 


tan), for Svria. We quote this exposé of the current 
talk upon the matter: 

‘The difficulty in all deadly strifes between men 
of different races and faiths is the inexperience of 
all in matters lying bevond their own small circle 
of interests. The Arab can not enter into the feel- 
ings of the Frank, and the Frank has not the re- 
motest conception of the views and ideas of the 
Moslem. There is no man but Abd-el-Kader who 
has seen Moslem and Christian life equally closely, 
and who can compare Western and Eastern civiliza- 
tion, and determine within a given area whether 
they can be reconciled, and if not, which must pre- 
vail. His natural sympathies are with the wild 


warriors of the Desert and the mountain, while his | 


reverent admiration has been fairly and permanent- 
ly won by the organization and aims of Christian 
society. His genius as a military chief commands 
the homage of every tribe of his great race. His 
unyielding fight for fifteen years for the emancipa- 
tion of his country makes him the idol of all uncon- 
querable hearts throughout the East. The holy 
war which he waged in the Prophet’s name sets 
him forever above slander or suspicion in regard to 
the Faith; and yet experience has shown him why 
the Christians of all churches have as good a right 
to their religion as the Moslem. He may pity Jew 
and Christian for their religion, as every Moslem 
naturally does ; but he has learned why they should 
be unmolested in it. He early saw what the prop- 
agation of a religion and civilization by the sword 
is like; and the ugliness of the spectacle in Algeria 
opened his eyes to its deformities in Syria and Ara- 
bia. Surely such a man is the one of all human- 
kind to rule a country in which Moslem, Greek, 
Latin, and Armenian Christians, Jews, Druses, and 
Maronites can not live together in peace, and can 
not be separated. By his calling the tribes togeth- 
er in Algeria and Morocco to preserve the territory 
for the true Faith, and by his religious submission 
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unstained with | 


| to defeat, captivity, and suppression, he has impress- 
j ed the Faithful in all lands with the conviction of 
his being the most eminent servant of the Prophet 
| in this age when the destinies of Islam are to be de- 
termined. By his making himself the refuge of the 
| Christians in the late Damascus massacre he has 
proved himself to be up to the civilization of his 
time. Moreover, there is no experience of war, con- 
fusion, terror, triumph, defeat, or glory—no trial of 
| danger, toil, want, or temptation—that is not more 

familiar to him than to other men. What the 
| mountaineer feels in conquering or hiding he has 
j felt. What survivors suffer in treading among the 
dead he has suffered. He has made his bed in the 
snow, and has escaped through smoke and fire kin- 
; dled at the cavern’s mouth. He has girded his 
waist tight to make hunger endurable; and he has 
preserved his temperance and holy poverty amidst 
the dainties of captured Christian tents and the 
treasures of undefended palaces. He knows what 
religious hatred is, and remembers it well while in- 
sisting that it can not be allowed. He has for many 
years adored the spirit of universal brotherhood, 
which he first heard of from Christians, and perecives 
to be assumed in every scheme of freedom and ciy- 
ilization. Thus, when the virulent Moslem lifts the 
sword in Syria, Abd-el-Kader is the man to stay his 
hand. When the Druses cant and lie, he is the man 
to rebuke the deceit, for no man living has so splen- 
didly kept a faith so painfully pledged.” 

As an indication of the character of the chieftain, 
we quote farther this letter, which he has recently 
addressed to Cardinal Morlot, Archbishop of Paris : 
| “Mosr anp Reverenp Lorp,—May 
the Most High prolong the duration of your archie- 
piscopal authority; Amen. On the occasion of the 
recent news, I thought of your noble qualities when 
I received the letter which your Eminence honored 
me with under date of the 10th August. Your Em- 
inence has acquired fresh claims to my gratitude by 
the congratulations which you have deigned to ad- 
| dress to me. They are an additional proof of vour 
I feel myself most highly 
| Hattered by the attention with which the Emperor 
has deigned to honor a man whose only merit is that 
of having paid what he owed to his conscience. In 
my eyes it is a high distinction fallen to the lot of 
| an unoccupied man—for he who only does his duty 
is not entitled to honors, A great subject of delight 
for me is the assistance which the Emperor and the 
French nation are giving to the inhabitants of Syria. 
It is not I who saved them, but the rays of the 
French Emperor’s power, who has in all the corners 
of the world faithful servants ready to perform their 
duty. Deign to present my respects to the honor- 
able ecclesiastics who surround you, and to my 
friends. May God prolong your days! Written on 
the part of Seip Ben Mo-Ippry.” 

Under the Eastern Rubrique we may mention far- 
ther a strange rumor, to the effect that Sir Henry 
Bulwer is actively conspiring to secure the dethrone- 
ment of the present Sultan, and the elevation of his 
brother, Abdul-Azis, who represents the old and un- 
yielding Turkish element. Of course it is a rumor 
which hardly receives English comment, and yet it 
is set forth in the Russian journals with every par- 
ticularity of detail. All we may safely infer from 
it is, that the present British minister is not upon 
the best of terms with his majesty Abdul-Mejid. 

The Presse regales its readers with unwearying 

| narrative of the new persecutions to which Chris- 
itians are subject in every corner of Syria; and in 


| 
| 
| 


charity and sanctity. 
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ill French papers we find the best of arguments for 
the continuance of French occupation. 

The first little ripple of war-news has just now 
reached us from the stir of the great war-fleet that 
lies in the waters of China. Sixty pennants they 
count there, all told; and before this page shall 
reach the eve of our readers the way to Pekin will 
be open. Meantime, and with a much rarer sagac- 
itv, the Russian officials are pressing a march down 
from the northward with only a courtly diplomacy 
to aid them. Every year discovers new progress 
of theirs along the North Pacific coast, and a new 
influence over the Tartar tribes that live southward 
of the Amoor. Lefore many months are over, prob- 
ably before the European war is ended, a telegraphic 
line will connect the region of the Amoor with St. 
Petersburg. 

A pretty bit of Chinese illustration of the British 
defeat of last year is thus described by a visitor at 
Ta-lien-hwan : 

* The braves are in all the glories of yellow ochre 
and bright vermilion. The barbarians’ despair is 
depicted in every variety of gloomy, sombre colors. 
Admiral Hope stands on the bridge of a steamer, his 
face black with woe. But our Chinaman appre- 
ciates his signal gallantry, for he is waving on his 
men regardless of the shower of bullets most liber- 
ally bestowed upon him. The gun-boat has a mag- 
nificent main-top, into which a 32-pounder has been 
hoisted. Its shot falls harmless among the braves. 
Not so the guns from the fort. One of these is 
pointed on a cutter containing two British naval 
and two military officers in full uniform. The shot 
streams full upon their faces, which exhibit the 
most curious expression of passive endurance. A 


regiment of Tartars—due to the imagination of the 


painter—sabres the marines and blue-jackets in the 
mud, while three mandarins in a lofty chair of state 
look serenely upon the fight.” 

It will be remembered that the British steamer 
(ormorant was sunk last year in the Pei-ho: the 
Chinese have succeeded in raising the vessel, and 


after great labor have removed the engines to a! 


smaller craft of theirown. But the engines would 
not work, and no one could set them going. So 
Sang-ho-lin-sin sent down four watchmakers from 
Pekin. ‘You are accustomed to machines,” said 
he; **set that barbarian machine to work or I will 
cut off your heads.” The unhappy watchmakers 
succeeded in lighting the fires and inducing the 
smoke to ascend through the funnel. This seems 


to have contented their taskmaster, for, though the | 


engines are not working, we have no account of the 
watchmakers’ decapitation. 

The Chinese with their Cormorant remind us of 
the British capitalists and the Great Eastern: it is 
only in local papers now, that date from the neigh- 
borhood of Milford Haven, that we find any detailed 
accounts of the great ship. We cite some of the 
later developments : 


**At low water on Friday there was a general | 


movement of those connected with the great ship to 


search for the wonderful and gigantic forms of veg- | 


etable and animal life which it was supposed would 
be found vegetating on the ship’s bottom. It was 
to these weeds and luxuriant vegetation that the 


comparatively slow rate of speed was attributed, | that time. 


and it was their removal, as the public were over 
and over again told, that was to have the effect of 
giving an addition of at least two knots an hour. 


There was no doubt, it was said, that the speed was | 
in her, but the weeds outside were too much; re- 


move them, and New York was within seven or eight 
days of England. Judge, then, of the astonishment 
of the directors and others when, after floundering 
about in the mud, duly provided with lanterns, and 
stumbling over the iron bars of the gridiron, nothing 
was to be found but some wretched stubby little 
hairy tufts and a few diminutive ‘limpets,’ among 
which one of half an inch in length was secured by 
Mr. Appold as a veritable giant among those para- 
sitical mollusca, There are many portions of the 
ship’s side and bottom, of several feet in area, upon 
which not a solitary weed, or shell, or any form of 
foulness is to be found. A careful calculation, found- 
ed on an examination of several large areas, shows 
that on an average there is one tuft of weed to about 
every two square feet of surface. Those tufts are 
small circular spots, very closely resembling in form, 
size, and general appearance those hirsute develop- 
ments upon the human chin known as ‘ imperials.’ 
They are not even mossy or spongy, and do not, 
therefore, absorb and hold any quantity of water; 
they are formed of coarse, stubborn hair, and the 
most hardy species of barnacles could not hope to 
obtain pasturage or herbage upon them. The gen- 
eral appearance of the side of the ship below the 
water line is that of an old brick wall, bronzed with 
age, slightly covered with gray and yellow lichen. 
The rich vegetation which covered the ship while 
in Southampton water was almost entirely removed 
before she left for America, and any that remained 
was effectually cleared off in the Atlantic. It was 
necessary for the purpose of preserving the ship to 
clean and scrape her, and give her some coats of 
paint; but there was clearly no necessity for beach- 
ing her with the view of obtaining any increased 
speed. All the scraping and painting in the world 
will not add the fraction of a knot to her capabilities 
in this respect.” 


€ditur’s Drawer. 


HE Publishers announce, with more than usual 
satisfaction, that, with this number, their Mag- 
azine enters on its Twenty-Second Volume. So 
rapid has been its progress, so wide its reach, and so 
large its hold upon the English reading and speaking 
people in all sections of the earth, that it has become 
a bond of sympathy and union among men of various 
climes and every pursuit. Its resources are inex- 
haustible. It illustrates with pencil and pen the 
most distant realms, and reflects the world of matter 
and mind on its pages. Now is the best time in the 
whole year to begin the reading of it ; and the Drawer 
is requested to intimaté to his good-natured friends 
that they can not please him more than by sending 
thousands of clubs and tens of thousands of new sub- 
scribers to be added to the lists of readers for the 
year 1861. 


A MODEL as well as a monument of patience and 
perseverance must be one of the subscribers to the 
Magazine and a contributor to the Drawer, who re- 
sides in E] Paso, Mexico. He writes to the Drawer 
that he has sent, within the last five years, two and 
a half dollars five times to the publishers, and has 
received but two numbers of the Magazine in all 
He now remits a quarter eagle again, 
and hopes for better luck. May he get it! The 
mails are very irregular. Postmasters in those parts 
have an eye to good things, and the Drawer is opened 
by the way. But when Old Mexico, as well as New 


Mexico, is annexed to the universal Yankee nation, 
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we will regulate the mails down there, so that our 
patient and persevering friend shall get twelve 
Drawers full every year. 


- Tue Nebraska law which the Drawer commended 
to the Common Council of New York has excited a 
deal of attention. It was enacted by the Legisla- 
ture that, ‘* For the violation of the third section of 
an act to license and regulate the sale of malt, spir- 
ituous, and vinous liquors, #25, and on proof of the 
violation of said section, or any part thereof, the 
justice shall render judgment for the whole amount 
of costs, and be committed to the common jail until 
the sum is paid.” 


One of the newspapers published in the Territory, | 


the Nebraskan, copies the Drawer’s remarks, and 
says: ‘* We have examined the manuscript of that 
law, on file in the Secretary’s office, and are com- 
pelled to admit that it is just so.” 

Another of the newspapers, the Advertiser, quotes 
another law on the books in these words: ‘‘ That no 
horse over the age of two years shall be allowed to 
run at large; and the owner of such animal, found 
running at large, shall be liable to a fine of five dol- 
lars for the first offense, and ten dollars for any sub- 
sequent offense.” 

The owner is only to be fined in case he is found 
running at large. This law is a good one, but not 
so efficient as the one that commits the justice to 
jail till the fine he imposes is paid. 


Ovp Benpy lived in Alleghany County, and being | 
down in the city some one said tohim: ‘+ It is quite | 


a mountainous country you live in, Mr. Bundy, is 
it not ?” 
‘“Why, no,” said the old man; ‘‘it ain’t exactly 


mountaneous, but it’s rayther a hilltaneous country, 
that’s a fact.” 


Tur Drawer has many laughing readers along the 
classic Valley of the Tallahatchie—a considerable 
river of the seventh magnitude, which courses its 
sluggish way through North Mississippi; but they 
have never seen therein—the Drawer, we mean— 
the name, so familiar to them all, of ‘* Old Billy”— 


elongated into William Guzman by his friends on | 


state occasions. 

‘*Old Billy” was keeper of the ferry across the 
Tallahatchie at the little town of Belmont, and was 
greatly respected and revered by his colored breth- 


ren all the country around as a pious and orthodox | 


Hard Shell. On one occasion, the heavy rains hav- 
ing widened and greatly augmented the impetuosity 
of the stream, an ox-driver, the color of charcoal, 
with a wagon heavily laden, drove his ‘‘ team” into 
the boat; and as the old man turned his wheel and 
drew off from shore, the ox-driver, looking uneasily 
forth upon the turbid stream, appealed to this rev- 
erend ferryman : 

“IT say, ung Billy, s'pose dem ropes break, whar 
you reckon we'd go to?” 

‘*T reckon you'd stay in de boat,” answered Old 
Billy. 

“Yes, but”—continued the other—‘‘de boat 
mought be in heben ‘fore we know it.” 

Old Billy looked upon his young disciple with the 
utmost scorn and contempt, and replied : 

“Did you ever hear of a boat gwine to heben ?” 

‘*Whar de ole ship ob Zion?” promptly asked the 
other. 

This was a stunner. Old Billy, being a Hard 
Shell of the strictest kind, could not gainsay the ex- 


istence and destination of this illustrious and sacred 
craft. So eving his questioner for a minute with 
| extreme annoyance, he at length uttered a groan, 
and said: 

** Dat boat warn’t made ob wood, it was made ol) 
Saith.” And, as if emboldened by a new idea per- 
fectly unanswerable, he added: *“ And it didn't co 
to heben neither, It jist went to de shore and ‘liy- 
ered de passengers.” 

This explanation was rather too much for the 
younger darkey; and deferring to the greater age 
and biblical learning of his ‘‘ elder brudder,” he re- 
signed himself and team to the care of Providence 
and the nautical skill of William Guzman. 


Aut the ignorance is not confined ‘*out West,” 
nor among the Hard Shells. 

A very worthy minister, settled not a hundred 
miles from Boston, was one Sabbath morning des- 
canting upon the importance of plain speaking; 
‘*Why, my hearers,” said he, ‘* St. Paul never uscd 
any ‘highfalutin’ expressions. No! He always 
spoke the plain Anglo-Saxon language !” 


Ara parish meeting, or something of the sort, in 

| the same town, a Mr. L—~— was nominated for the 

office of vice-superintendent of the Sunday-school. 

Before it could be put to vote, the nominee arose in 

| considerable trepidation, and said he ‘must decline 

| the nomination, as he did not feel able to give advice 
to any one, much less to the superintendent.” 


A SunDAy-scHOOL superintendent, on a visit to 
| another Sunday-school, was invited to make some 
| remarks. The lesson of the school was on the Cre- 
| ation and the Garden of Eden. From this he took 

his cue, and expatiated on the delights and beauties 
| that must have been in that sinless Paradise—the 
| trees and flowers, the birds and animals, ‘and the 
| little children playing among the bushes!” 
| 
| A-ryisrer of the same town found, one Sabbath, 
| a notice of a public meeting which had been cut from 
| the Saturday’s newspaper, and placed in his desk for 
| him to read to his congregation. But, by a strange 
coincidence, there happened to be printed on the 
other side of the same slip the advertisement of a 
| certain shoe-dealer, a prominent member of his 
church, and without turning tne paper to read the 
other side, as the advertisement met his eye, the 
good man concluded it was expected he would read 
it, and accordingly, to the surprise of all, he an- 
nounced, at the usual point for reading notices, that 
‘*George S. L—— keeps constantly on hand and for 
sale a large and well-selected assortment of boots 
and shoes, which he will sell low for cash, at No. — 
—— Street ;” and added, ‘* Brother B—— is a wor- 
thy member of this church and society, and deserv- 
ing the patronage of the congregation.” 

The consternation of Brother B—— may better be 

imagined than described. 


** Apropos of speeches from the little folks, I send 
you the following: I was telling Johnny’s mother 
about a railroad accident ‘by which a cartman had 
both legs crushed, from the effeet of which he dicd 
the same day. Little Johnny, about six years old, 
stood by, greatly interested in the account. 

‘“** Thay, Doctor,’ he broke in, with his eyes wide 
open, and in his lisping way, ‘ wath the horth hurt ?’ 

““*T don’t know. I was more interested in the 

(man, and didn’t think of the horse,’ I answered. 


nr | — 

=~ 
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“¢ Well, I don't care,’ said he, taking my ie | ** But there is < a littl favorite stealing along, that 
as an implied rebuke; ‘a live horth ith better ‘n a | massa don’t choose to catch. 
dead man, any way.’” | ***Christmas gift, massa!’ shouts John, clapping 
hands with delight. ‘I'se kotched massa 
“T ?EREWITH send you the copy of an inscription | Please buy me a fiddle, Sah!’ 
yn a tomb-stone in Accomack County, Virginia, ‘*There is another group at the back gate; and 
which is brief and comprehensive—expressive of all many voices are ringing with, ‘ Please buy me this,’ 
that the most labored eulogy could say, yet modest and * Please buy me that.’ 
ind without tendency to the ridiculous. I have “* Please buy me a wife, massa,” says Ge¢ rdic, a 
copied it verbatim, and given each line as it appears | youth of sixteen. 
on the time-worn stone : | ‘Whew! do you want to break me? Off to 
Here lyes the Body of the ‘‘quarter,” you noisy rascais, and get your 
Coit. Tutty Rosrsson | breakfast.’ 
late of Accomack County in Virginia } ‘And away they scamper. 
Who was born August the 51st Anno 1653 ‘As the negroes had behaved well, and made a 
and departed this life November the Ist good crop for massa, thev were to have a fine Christ- 
1723 Aged 65 years and two months. | mas dinner, and a dance in the evening 
A Gentleman Honourable in his day ‘ 
‘Dinner was served on a pleasant sloping lawn, 
He was pe all to his Prince with no canopy but the soft blue sky. On the up- 
Unshaken to his friend per side of the slope might have been seen the pic- 
and a true Son of the Church of turesque cabins of the darkeys; and on the lower 
England.” | side a little stream rippled along, edged by a gigan- 
—_ tic growth of cane, that still looked green and flour- - 
A CLERICAL correspondent, doubtless a grave as | ishing. 
well as reverend divine, sends us words from the ‘© A bill of fare, following the arrangement of the 
tombs—epitaphs which he has gleaned from the | table, would have read something in this way: 
fields of church-yard literature. Some of them are Turkey and Oranges ; Chickens and Almonds ; Roast 
too trifling for our pages, but we give a few of the | Pig and Raisins; Cake and Cabbage; and so on to 
most suitable : the end of the chapter. And as no beverage more 
exhilarating than coffee is allowed on a Southern 
plantation, the entertainment passed off quietly and 
| pleasantly. 
“ At an early hour in the evening the musical in- 
On Mrs. Mary Page. | struments (consisting of two violins and a tambour- 
p : ine) strike up a lively tune, and the dance com- 


On Mrs. Ann Jennings. 
Some have children, some have none; 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 


Here lies Dame Mary Page, 
Relict of Sir Gregory Page, Bart. mences, 
She departed this life March 4, 1728, ‘*Pat is the hero of this department. ‘Make 
In the 56th year of her age. | way for Uncle Pat!’ shout the little darkeys; and 
In 67 months she was tapped 66 times, & | see with what an air of conscious superiority he steps 
Had taken away 240 gallons of water. forth. 


In Knarendale, England. | ‘He commences slowly and gracefully. That 
pirouette was a chef-d'@uvre. But now the music 


All you that please these lines to read, ; 
It will cause a tender heart to bleed. inspires him; it has made its way to his very fin- 
I murdered ‘vas upon the fell, | gers’ ends; ‘he fairly outdoes all his former out- 
And by the man I knew full well; dancings.’ 
By bread and butter which he'd laid, ‘‘ The admiring spectators appreciate his perform- 
I being harmless was betrayed. ance, and the merry ha-ha’s make the old rafters 
I hope he will rewarded be, 7 4 
That laid the poison there for me. j Ting again, fe a 4 
**And those ladies in that reel, or quadrille, or 
In Doncaster, England. | whatever vou choose to call it—see with what a 
Here lies 2 brothers by misfortin serounded natural ease they ‘ trip upon the licht fantastic toe ;’- 
One dy'd of his wounds & the other was drownded. in and out—‘in many a winding bout.’ How they 
In Bideford, England. do enjoy it! 
A ; | ** But time would fail me to tell of the Sallies, 
the Bessies, the Gracies, the muslins, the ribbons, 
| the 1 aces; the skins of ebony, and teeth of pearl; 
jand of those dark Apollos, who fancy they see 
| * Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.’ Suffice it to 
| Say, that fun ‘and frolic are carried into the wee 
After life's Scarlet Fever, | hours of the night, and then— 
I sleep well. 


The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding-clothes provided, 

But ere the day did come, alas! 
He sickened and he die did! 


In Augusta, Maine. 


bed we creep; 
By whispering winds soon lull'd to sleep.’" 
A CORRESPONDENT in the South, in a letter to the — 
Drawer, gives a description of a Christmas on the; Tre humors of New England do not often find 
plantation : their way into print; but this story of rough prac- 
“Just as day began to dawn we were aroused | tical fun will amuse the reader. It comes from a 
from our slumbers by the usual Christmas-morning | correspondent in Massachusetts : 
salutation of ‘Christmas gift, massa!’ ‘Christmas ‘*The Connecticut River boatmen of years long 
gift, mistis!’ since gone used to be ‘some’ on a time. One Inde- 
‘**Aha! who is that creeping softly up the back pendence Day, about the year 1834, a party of them 
steps? Oh, I see! Christmas gift, Sallie!’ started for Hartford, bound on a cruise down the 
‘**Dar! ha, ha, ha! Massa done kotch m2!’ river for a day’s sport, and more particularly an In- 
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dependence « “ bration in the ‘good old- fashi med 
style tain Henry S——, of Northampton, ob- 
served previous to starting from H in the old- 
fashioned stern-wheeled steamer John Cooley, taken 
from her regular business of towing freight-boats 
over the i alls at Entield, and fitted this day with 
every convenience for going it strongly, for once at 
least. 

“When off Saybrook, about the middle of the 
day, it was proposed to tire the noon salute, in honor 
of the day, from a small field-piece borrowed for the 
Several of the boat-hands were detailed, 
ynder Captain Broughton A——, to handle the piece. 
After ramming home the charge, it was found im 
possible to withdraw the rammer—whether from the 
wood's swelling, the cannon’s shrinking, or the gun- 
ner’s incapacity to haul straight, deponent saith not ; 
at any rate, the rammer could not be got out. One 
end protruded from the mouth of the piece some 
three feet ; and Captain A——, like a true river sea 
man as he was, took the end of a tow-line, made a 
clove-hitch around the ramrod, sung out for volun- 
teers to ‘hang-on’ to it; which was quickly re- 
sponded to by two or three of the ready to 
obey any order that came from him, especially on 
that day. 

‘Now, boys, when I touch her off, you hang on 
to that rope like death to a dead boatman,’ said C ap- 
tain A——. 
** Ay, ay, responded the crew. 

*** One, three, and away she 
on to the line for your lives, boy s " shout d Captain 
A——. And they did ‘hang on.” Old Grandpa 
Il was carried over the bow of the boat head 
over heels, followed so closely by Eb. and 
Captain ilenry S——, that the noise of the gun had 
hardly ceased when there was an outery from the 
water of ‘Help! help!’ that set them all to think- 
ing and acting too. The boat's headw ay was stopped, 
and the three gunners rescued from the water in a 
half-drowned condition, When they had fairly come 
to themselves, it can be easily imagined how they 
walked into Captain Brought, as he was called: 
blessings, or something worse, were showered on his 
head wiih all the river-pathos imaginable; but as 
no serious result arose worse than words, Captain 
A solaced them with the remark; ‘Why didn’t 
you hang on to the line, you fools? and then you 
wouldn't have got wet!’ Whether this consoled 
them or not, I do not believe they have ever prac- 
ticed gunnery since under Captain A “4 


yas Capt 


occasion, 


crew, 


Sir!’ 
two, 


goes, 


Hang 


Tur diffident correspondent in Indiana who sends 
the next sketch is always welcome: 

** When very voung I lived in the city of L——, 
and we had a few local notabilities that I have never 
in after years been able to forget. Among them 
was generous, kind-hearted, queer-looking Charley 
W . He was the picture of a good-sized beer- keg 
perambulating on a good-sized pair of nine-pins. 
Ilis immense shirt-ruffles of immaculate whiteness, 
and his coat of the brightest blue, adorned with a 
number of the largest brass buttons, I can never for- 
get. His face was as red as good eating and drink- 
ing could make it; and there was alw ays a gracious 
smile upon it for all he met. Our good citizens took 
it into their heads to el ct him Mayor; his manners 
were perfectly magnificent in his condescension to 
his constituents, and a stranger could not visit the 
city without becoming the recipient of the Mayor's 
favors. A short time after he was elected, Lord 
Morpeth was obliged to stop in the place all day, to 


| deliver 


} retired for a few minutes to the hay-mow, 


| there was a failure. If 


| Silver, the proceeds of his trip. 
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wait for the evening boat for Pitts han " Of coursc¢ 
this was a grand occasion for our ne wly-elected dig 
nitary, and he received the English noble man with 
the greatest empressement, and dis splayed to him the 
beauties of the town and surrounding £ scenery, and 
also those of the various combinations of lic yuor tha 
are popular with Kentuckians during the hot months. 
Juleps, slings, cobblers, che rry -bounce , and many 
others too numerous to mention, had all to be par 
taken of by the party. His noble guest seeimcd 
particularly careful to partake with great modera 
tion; but Charley considered it due to his guest that 
he should drain every glass. By the time the boat 
arrived he was in a glorious st: ate, loved the whole 
world, and was anxious to show it. He made a k 
farewell speech to Lord Morpeth; and just as that 
gentleman was going to turn aw: iy and step on the 
plan 1k from the boat, he seized his hand one: 
and exclaimed: Morpeth, I had al 
most, in my grief at parting with you, neglected to 
send any message to that most estimable lady, Vi 
toria. Say to her that I, the Mayor of this city, 
send her my profoundest regards; and should shiv 
ever visit this glorious Union, and will to ¢ 
beautiful citv—the rival of Cincinnati, misealled th 
Queen of the West—that Die k D— and myself 
will guarantee to her the ve ry 
had in her life!’ 

** Lord M, 


more 
‘ By-the-way, 


come 


jolli st time she ever 


shook his hand once more 
the mess: nd left in the mid 
of cheers and re 

** Poor Charley W——! how he would have 
lighted in welcoming the Prince of Wales. 
doubtless would have found the promised recepti 
more to his taste than that of his mother. But ] 
have lost sight of him for many vears; and never 
do I expect to find a warmer heart than beat in th: 
be-rufiled breast of Charl 'y, the first Mayor of our 
rising city.” 


promised to 
st of a round 


Tt is liter 
and has never 
Skipp and Town were proprietors of 


ally true (or was, in the time of it), 
been in print. 


Tue following story has two merits. 


a line of omnibuses, once popular, now among th: 


things that were. In their employ was a driver 
named Jemmy—a good man, careful to get all his 
fares, civil to his passengers, deferential to his em- 
ployers, and, in fact, quite without fault; but Jem- 
my had a queer habit. At the end of eve ry trip he 
and ey 
nature of his errand 
any intruder made his ap 
pearance, Jemmy descended at once, and his seat 
quietly upon his box. Impelled by an intense desire 
to find out the reason for so strange a or sat one of 
his employers hid himself one di ty in the hay-mow, 
and awaited the return of Je emmy. In ; good time 
he ascends the stairs, looks e autiously about him, 
takes off his hat, and empties into it some small 
He proceeds to di- 
vide the money carefully into two piles, repeating 
as each piece was counted, ‘ » for old Skip, 
sixpence for Jemmy,” and so on, to the end. But 
there was an odd sixpence. ‘Now, says Jemmy, 
“IT wonder what I ought to do with that odd six- 
pence? I do all the hard work: am out in all 
weather: that ought tobe mine; but holdon! Old 
Skip furnishes team and stage and feed, and so forth. 
I guess, on the whole, we'll throw up for that.’ 
Up goes the sixpence with a fillip. ‘Head, 1 Vv 
gracious! Skip wins it! Well, let him have it 
this time.” Up jumps the employer. ‘“ Hold, Jem- 


ery effort made to find out the 


*Sixp 


4 
} 
| 
; 
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my! I won that last sixpence fairly. If you hadn't 
given it to me, you never should have driven a stage 
for me again!” 


“T am not troubled much,” writes an up-country 
friend, “‘ with ‘ corruptible things, as silver and gold,’ 
but Lowe you many a hearty laugh; and as I have 
nothing else to pay with, will vou accept the follow- 
ing as ‘part pay?’ It relates to myself, and is 
strictly true: 

“Several years ago I received the unparalleled 
distinction of being invited to deliver an address on 
Agriculture before the Agricultural Society of an 
adjoining county. Now, be it known to all con- 

rned, that I know as much about agriculture as a 

» does about steering by the North star, and 
y out as fit to make such a speech as an ox 
would be to enter as salesman in a china-store. I, 
how ‘with great diffidence, accepted’ the dis- 
tinguished post. 

‘On the day set apart to hear what I thought to 
he the great speech, unfortunately a cold, drizzly, 
damp, disagreeable day thrust itself in unasked and 

nannounced, It was the day on which jennets and 
j \ to be exhibited. About noon the few 
hundreds who were present were clustered about the 
stand to hear the ‘orator.’ I felt the dignity of my 
position. Trose, and soared, and sailed. I was more 
apt at physical demonstration than Booth, more el- 
oquent than Cicero, more learned than Dick. In 
what I thought one of my happiest flights of fancy, 
when I was vainly endeavoring to hide my want of 
knowledge by well-selected words and a succession 
of gorgeous images, an ass on the opposite side of the 


ver, 


ks were 


ring began one of those grand, imposing, thrilling 
ea/iopean (?) overtures to a concert for which he is so 
famous. A wag, who sat just behind me, who had 
not ‘the fear of God before his eyes, and being insti 
gated by the Devil,’ arose, and pointing his lean, 
lank, ligneous, famine-stricken looking finger just 
over my shoulder, said, in a stentorian voice, 
**Oneat atime! One at a tine, over there! 
**T *subsided.’” 


“ SropprnG for a short time last fall in one of the 
interior counties in Missouri, twelve miles distant 
from a post-otiice—mail once a week— 
were brought down, and among them one from a 
strange post-office. On opening it, I found that I 
must have a namesake in that vicinity, and that 
I had, through mistake, received his letter, which 
contained the refusal of an offer of marriage. As I 
had partly finished the letter before I discovered my 
mistake, I went through with it, discovered its 
unique character, made a copy of it, and returned 
the original to the post-office, to await its rightful 
owner. I send you the copy verbatim from the orig- 
inal, except the names and dates: 


my letters 


“¢ Drar Frienn,—Your letter exprises me werry much 
—it all most give me a dutch chill—I am sorey to larn 
you are in sich a bad situation and cannot conveintly 
help your self—I am sorey to tell you that I cannot help 
your situation—If it was in my power to help you, I would 
help, but, John it is out of my power to do so—but I think 
you are in as good a situation as ever eny body was in, 
for I now a single is as easy a life to live as eny, at best 
you may know I think so er I would not stay single—but 
John perhaps you think different from what I do, perhaps 
the fit has come on you now to marey—and when any body 
takes that fit their notion is changed mitely, at best I 
think so, I don't know for I never had the fit yet—but 
John if the fit is come on you bare it paciently as you can 
—and try to get some body tosay yes, I would be glad to 
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say yes if I could—but it is out of my power—i am always 
sorey when any body calls on me to help them and I can- 
not—you must excuse me this time—your letter was read 
with great pleasure—these few lines leaves me well, and 
hope when they come safe to hand they will find you en- 
j 1 bye for this time 
*** yours a 


joyin the same blessing —goo 


Trave ters through Central Vermont, in days of 
and will remember Peter 
jates, always called Uncle Peter, who at one tim 

near the centre of the State. He was 
ve of horse-tlesh. 
a spirited young mare was k 
hotel, and quite a crowd soon g: 


flesh mail-stage, 


d up to the 
gathered to see her 
The owner spoke of her good points, boasted of her 
speed, and said she could trot a mile in three min- 
utes. Presently along came Uncle Peter, and hear- 
ing the talk, carefully looked the mare over; and 
then, removing his short pipe, 

= Boys, I don’t see but one 
can't trot a mile in three minutes.” 

“What is it? What is it, Uncle Peter?” asked 
the young tyros, anxious to learn from one of such 

knowledged skill in such matters, 

“Whi,” said he, **the distance is too gr 
short a time !” 

Wasn't there a wild shout as soon as the hearers 
could ** take in” the wisdom of the reply. 


said, 
reason why the mare 


it for so 


Tur following is a fact: ‘‘Our sidewalks are 
paved in most cases with granite slabs. A short 
time since one of our most popular milliners took 
one of these slabs before her door, and put down a 
marbl 


up 
i 
one, with the following engraved upon it: 


“iMRS. DURAND'S 


** *MILLINERY BOOMs. 


“ A countryman passing by, was attracted by the 
white slab, and reading the lady’s name, exclaimed, 
‘Well, if this ain't the beatenest town I ever saw! 
What in the world did they bury this woman in the 
sidewalk for 


Tue Drawer is deeply in debt to the kind corre- 
spondent who furnishes the following cluster of 
ecdotes from the recollections of our last war: 

“Sam, the negro servant attached to the staff 
mess of the Fi 
trump. 


an- 


rst Pennsylvania Regiment, was a 
Iie possessed in a wonderful degree all the 
Was the mess 
of a ‘ssary or a delicacy (and this was, 
generally speaking, always), and the article was to 
be had in camp, Sam was always sure to get it— 
honestly if he could, otherwise if he must. Dur- 
ing the whole campaign not an officer of*the mess 
could charge him with an abstraction to the value 
of a dime, while other messes were continually la- 
menting the loss of eatables and drinkables at the 
hands of their dishonest servants. 

“Sam was a genivs as well as atrump. When 
the order was given to land at Vera Cruz it so hap- 
pened that, when our turn came, it was quite dark. 
The surf-boats came alongside, each taking their 
complement of men, with the officers attached to the 
detachment. The boat in which we embarked had 
on board principally the field and staff, with proba- 
bly twenty men. Sam, of course, accompanied his 
mess. The boats were beached within, say, twenty 
feet of the shore, and the men jumped out in about 
three feet of water, and waded ashore. The sailors 
who rowed the boats, however, stood alongside, 
ready to carry ashore on their brawny shoulders any 


qualifications of a successful forager. 


short 


j 


of the officers who did not wish to get wet. 
of the offic-rs, however, took to the water, to show 
the men thus early in the campaign that they were 
ready to share with them any danger or hardship. 
Sam watched his chance, and, favored by the dark- 


Most 


ness, very coolly got astride the shoulders of the near- 


est sailor, and was carried ashore dry-sh d, and as 
carefully set down, high and dry, as though he had 
been General Scott himself! 

“The joke was too good to keep, and as Sam was 
the only ‘culled pusson’ that came off the Potomac, 
the sailors made common cause against him, and 
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‘*It was noticed afterward that the company d 
parade, and that when they came up, it was in 
double-quick time. 


“A REAL jolly good fellow was Dr. S——, | 
was introduced to him just as the steamer North 
Star was leaving her dock at New York for Eur: pe. 
For the first twenty-four hours ‘ Richard was him- 


| self ;’ but that fell destroyer, who spares neither age, 


were determined to hunt him up, and, as they said, | 


‘take it out of his black hide.’ This was, of course, 
unknown to any of us, and least of all toSam. Th: 
next morning it was necessary to send him on board 


the ship for some forgotten article, and when he re- | 


turned his own mother would not have recoynized 
him. He was no longer a shining black—he was 
blue, purple, and livid. The sailors had beaten him 
within an inch of his life. 
his joke. During the whole time we were before 
Vera Cruz Sam never could be induced to go within 
a mile of the shore. 

‘““Sam was not only a trump and a genius; he 
was a creat coward as well. 


Some days after this 


our regiment was ordered to the heights overlooking | 
The tire from the forts and castle was at | 


the city. 
times very severe, and the large shells could be dis- 
tinctly heard booming through the air, and, dropping 
in the loose sand, would generally imbed themselves 
without exploding. Sam had followed the fortunes 
of his masters to the field, but it was noticed, after 
the firing became pretty severe, and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts had been made to dislodge us by 
light troops, Sam was nowhere to be found. After 
holding the position all day, we were relieved in the 
evening by another regiment. On our way back to 
camp, descending the hill, the colonel saw the out- 
lines of a human figure covered over with sand, and 
thinking some poor fellow who had received his 
quietus was temporarily placed there until his com- 
rades could find time to give him Christian burial, 
was in the act of turning over the body, when who 
should pop up his woolly head but Sam. 

Why, you black rascal, what are you doing 
here? Are you hurt?’ 

Massa Colonel, dis chile tain’t hurt, but 
he come mighty near it. 
Colonel, dis chile can stand de grape-shot an’ de six- 
pounders an’ de escopets, but when dey begin to fire 
de Pennsylvania Dutch ovens he always hide hisself!’ 

“The ‘ Dutch ovens’ were the immense shells, of 
course. 


the Fourth Regiment MMinois Volunteers 
were preparing for the Mexican War a camp for in- 
struction was held near Springfield. Colonel Baker 
had on one occasion ordered the regiment to parade 
for inspection on a certain day. 


Judge his surprise, | 


Poor Sam paid dearly for 


sex, nor condition—sca-sickness—se ized him, and 
nothing more was seen of the jolly Doctor for sey- 
eral days. We had left the Banks, and were steam- 
ing along beautifully, when one morning I saw the 
Doctor’s head emerging from the lower regions. 
But what a face !—long, lugubrious, distressed—his 
hair not cared for, dress untidy, eyes blood-shot. I 
could scarce believe this apparition was the jolly 
Doctor who had kept us all in a roar the first day 
out. 

** Well, my dear Doctor, how do 
this time ?’ 

‘Feel!’ said he—and there was an unmistaka- 
ble earnestness in his eve—‘feel! why I feel as 
though I had but two objects in life now : one is, to 
put my foot once more on terra yirma; and the oth 
er, to find out and whip the fellow who wrote * A 
Life on the Ocean Wave!” 


you feel by 


‘““Ar the close of the Mexican War, the First 
Pennsylvania Regiment of Volunteers was sent up 
the river, in order to be disbanded at Pittsburgh. On 
their way up one of the poor sick fellows died. The 


| boat was hauled up alongside a wood-yard, a rough 


I tell you what, Massa | 


coftin made, and a file of men, with drum and fife, 
proceeded a short distance into the timber, where a 
grave had been hastily dug, to pay the last sad re- 
spect to the dead soldier. One of his companions, 
also much wasted with the disease that so fearfully 
decimated our ranks, staggered ashore to accompany 
the detachment, but being too weak to follow, seat- 
ed himself on a log, and with his face buried in his 
hands, on hearing the Dead March played by the drum 
and fife, gave vent to a torrent of tears. Almost 
in sight of home, the thought that his turn would 
probably come next, overpowered the weak nerves 
of the soldier. While sorrowing thus, he was rude- 
ly accosted by a rough woodsman, 

“<¢T say, stranger! I reckon you've hearn that 
tune afore, time of the war ?’ 

“* Heard it,’ answered the poor fellow, as he 
looked up at his interlocutor through his tears; 
‘heard it, did you say? why, the very birds learned 
to sing tt in Mexico!” 


‘*Ix a certain town in East Tennessee,” writes a 


| friend to the Drawer, ‘‘ containing from six to eight 


| of * Professor’ in ‘ the college’ at that place. 


on riding through the camp on his way to the head | 


of his regiment, to find one entire company ‘lying 
around loose’ under the trees, while, monopolizing 
an extra shady place, lay stretched at full length 
the first sergeant. 


““CoLoneL. ‘Why, sergeant, what is the mean- | 


ing of this? 


Why have you not your men on pa- 
rade, Sir?’ 


“SERGEANT (without rising, and looking lazily | 
over his shoulder at the Colonel). ‘ We've about con- | 


cluded not to parade to-day, Colonel!” 


thousand inhabitants, and within one hundred and 
fifty miles of C , there resided not long since a 
very learned Yankee, who held the exalted position 
When 
our Professor came to —— he was still in the enjoy- 
ment of single blessedness ; but, like all other pro- 
fessors, his prefix rendered him quite popular, espe- 
cially with the softer sex, and it was not long before 
he found himself negotiating for a matrimonial alli- 
ance with a Tennessee belle. The wedding-day soon 
arrived, and the Professor presented himself at the 
office of the County Clerk to get ‘a pair o’ licenses.’ 

‘* «By Act of Assembly’ the clerk is compelled to 
require a bond for twelve hundred and fifty dollars, 
with security, of the person obtaining license to mar- 
ry, ‘to prevent unlawful marriages.’ Itis, however, 
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considered a mere matter of form, as any name will 
be taken as security, however irresponsible the par- 
ties may be. But our Yankee, it seems, was not 
posted in the laws of his adopted State, and was 
perfectly dumb-struck on being required to give se- 
curity for so large an amount. 

Twelve hundred and jifty dollars!’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I had no idea it was so much; but I’m in for it 
now, and can’t back out. But it is unnecessary to 
give a bond. You know I'm good for the whole 
amount, but I have only nine hundred dollars now, 


which I will pay down, and the balance in three | 


months.’ 

**He was greatly relieved when the nature of 
the bond was explained to him; but it is to be pre- 
d that he did not confide his troubles to his 


sum 


lady-love until after she had promised ‘ to love, hon- | 


or, and obey.’” 


“TIAvine frequently seen good things in the 
Drawer from little fellows, I give vou the following, 
as a specimen brick from our Western home : 

* Willie, who is just entering upon his fourth 
winter, had very attentively watched ene of his 
aunts dressing for an evening party ; and as it was 
summer time, and fashionable, the dress did not 
come as far up on the neck as Willie’s ideas of pro- 


priety suggested. He went to her wardrobe, and in 


amoment came back pulling a close-fitting basque | 


after him, when the following conversation ensued: 
* Aunt. ‘What is that for ?’ 
“Winiie. ‘For you to put on.’ 
*Aunr. ‘But I am all dressed now. 
pretty, don’t I?’ 


*Witure. ‘Yes,’ giving a modest glance at her | 


shoulders ; ‘but somebody might see you!” 


Tur writer of the following beautiful lines does 
not send his address : 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Another little form asleep, 
And a little spirit gone; 

Another little voice is hushed, 
And a little angel born, 

Two little feet are on the way 
To the home beyond the skies, 

And our hearts are like the void that comes 
When a strain of music dies. 

A pair of little baby shoes, 
And a lock of golden hair; 

The toy our little darling loved, 
And the dress she used to wear: 

The little grave in the shady nook 
Where the flowers love to grow— 

And these are all of the little hope 
That came three years ago, 

The birds will sit on the branch above, 
And sing a requiem 

To the beautiful little sleeping form 
That used to sing to them. 

But never again will the little lips 
To their songs of love reply; 

For that silvery voice is blended with 
The minstrelsy on high. 


A CORRESPONDENT in St. Louis enriches the 
Drawer with these recollections : 


“The Irish do not figure very largely in your | 


Drawer. Will you allow me to tell of one who was 
the servant of a friend of mine while in the army ? 
“In 1823 Michael came to Lieutenant C . at 
Fort Dearborne, to hire. 
no char-ac-ter; he ‘lost it three months before at 
Mauntraal, intirely.’. However, the Licutenant took 
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I look | 


He said, ‘ Faith, he had | 
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him, and as he was svon after ordered to the Mili- 
tary Post at Council Bluffs, he took Michael and a 
fine setter dog, ‘Close,’ with him, in a bark canoc 
as far as St. Louis, then a mere village, where he 
expected to take the steamer .Wandan for the Bluffs 
—the first steamer that ever ascended the Missouri 
River. 

‘*When they had drawn up the canoe on the 
beach, the Lieutenant ordered Michael to shoulder 
his trunk, and fi him with *Close’ to the 
hotel. After walking a short distance he heard 
a violent altercation round the corner he had ji 
passed. On going back to see what it could be, 
there was Michael, with a poor, cadaverous-looking 
Frenchman up against the fence, pommeling him 
with his fists (having set the trunk down in the 
street), saying, ‘Ill knock your two eyes into one, 
so I will; you kicked the Leftenant’s dog!’ With 
| some difficulty the poor frightened Frenchman was 

released, and Michael made to uaderstand that kind 
| of work would not answer. 

** Poor Michael was an honest creature, a second 
Micky Free, but he in time acquired the habit of 
drinking too much, for which he was discharged. 
On account of this fault he never remained Jong in 

of one he regularly 
came back to Lieutenant C—— for a home, which 


llow 


one situation, and when out 


was always kindly given him for weeks at a time. 
**The Lieutenant got married, and it was not so 
pleasant for his wife to see a drunken man in the 
kitchen sleeping in his chair. So one day, after 
hearing the cook complain of his being forever in 
the kitchen, she requested her husband to talk to 
him, and tell him it was high time to find a place, 
as she could not have him there any longer. Michael 
did not say a word, but walked off, apparently very 
much mortified. In the afternoon he met Lieuten- 
| ant C—— on the back porch, and said, ‘ Well, Lef 
tenant, I'll have fur to lave you’ (sniflling). ‘I’m 
very sorry, but I'll have fur to lave you. I could 
| live with the Leftenant all my life; but indade I 
| couldn’t live with your wife—she’s too hard to plaze 
| intirely.’ 

‘*A few years after, Lieutenant C , With oth- 
| ers, was ordered South to the Choctaw Nation, 
| Michael went along as servant to one of the officers, 

still claiming his old home when out of a place, 
| which now became very frequent. Quarters in the 
encampment being very limited, a tent was pitched 
in a corner of the yard for Michael's accommodation. 
One time he had been missing for a week; nothing 
had been seen or heard from him. Mrs, C—— really 
hoped he had found a better home on some of the 
| plantations around the camp; but one evening at 
twilight, as they were sitting at their cabin-door 
with some friends, a dark object was seen coming 
| up the hill in front of the house, which at first was 
supposed to be a drunken Indian. As it came nearer 
it proved to be Michael, very much intoxicated, sit- 
| ting on an old Indian pony without either saddle or 
j bridle. As he rode up the dog barked violently at 
him. Lieutenant C , seeing his situation, went 
to him, and took the horse by the mane to lead him 
round to the tent. Michael said, ‘Oh! Leftenant, 
| Icome back like the prodigal son. I could bear any 
thing, but the dog didn’t know me!’ Michael was 
helped off his horse, and put in the tent to sleep 
away the effects of his dissipation.” 


“T am glad to see, Mr. Editor, you take such a 
warm interest in the sayings and doings of the little 
folks. I love their prattle too, and must tell you 


F | 


38 
something of my little four-year old boy. His fa- 
ther had been absent in Florida for a long time, and 
George had been taught to pray every night for God 
to take care of his father, and bring him home soon. 
One morning he came to me, saying, ‘ Mamma, when 
will my father come home ?’ 

‘** Indeed, I do not know, my dear, 
Why, George ?’ 

*** Because, mamina, I'm most tired praying for 
God to take care of him,’” 


I hope very 


soon, 


For more original anecdotes of distinguished men 
the Drawer is indebted to a valued friend in Bran- 
don, Mississippi: 

**A long time ago, when Mr. Clay visited Hop 
kinsville, Kentucky, a dinner was tendered to him 
by his friends, which he accepted. It is necessary 
to premise that it was a short time after the war of 
1812, when the whole country was overflowing with 
eratitude to the heroes of that war for their gallant 
‘ervices in defense of their country. Among the 
numerous guests at the dinner was an old gentleman 
who had spent the greater portion of his life in Bour- 
bon County, Kentucky, not far from the residence 
of Mr. Clay, and with whom Mr. Clay was well ac- 
quainted. He was 
a plain, straightforward iman, who was more re- 
markable for his strict attention to business than for 
visiting convivial meetings. He had probably never 
been present at a dinner before given in honor of any 
man, and was present on this occasion purely as an 
act of friendship for Mr. Clay. After Mr. Clay had 
made a speech in answer to a complimentary toast, 
good feeling and hilarity pervaded the assemblage. 
Many toasts were drunk and responded to, and Col- 
onel S remained a silent spectator up to this 
moment. Mr. Clay observing his silence, and know- | 
ing his habits as well as his eccentricities, whispered | 
to the president to call upon him for a toast, which | 
the president did. Colonel S 
by surprise, 


This was Colonel Laban S——~—., 


seemed to be taken | 
But the exhilarated crowd shouted his | 
name loud and long; and this made him quake with 
fear, for he had never heard his name called for be- | 
fore in his life. He felt like a fish out of water, and 
cursed his folly for being present on the occasion. 
Finding no excuse would serve his purpose, he rose 
in great trepidation, and said, in a loud voice, ‘I } 
give you old “J, Brown,”’ and took his seat. 
laughed, some yelled, and some demurred that the 
toast required explanation; that they wished to | 
know what ‘J. Brown’ was to be toasted; that no 
doubt ‘J. Brown’ was a very clever man; but that 
they wished more precision—in a word, they wished 
to know who the man was. All this time the Col- 
onel sat like one on the rack or gridiron. He would | 
not explain until Mr, Clay arose, and, with great | 
“ravity, proceeded to volunteer a ludicrous explana- | 
tion, wide, awfully wide of the mark, as he knew 
it tobe. Finding from repeated shakes of the head 
that the Colonel refused his exposition, he then 
besought him earnestly to give the explanation, 
that all might join in the toast, Colonel S—— rose 
the second time, more nervous than ever, and said: 
‘I mean that old foughten fellow at the North, who 
just signs his name “J. Brown,” and goes about his 
business.’ All understood at once he meant General 
Jacob Brown, the renowned Commander-in-chief of 
the American Army, and never was toast drunk | 
with more hearty good-will. The Colonel had nev- | 
er spoken so much in all his life, but no orator ever | 
succeeded better in ‘ bringing down the house’ than 
he did in that short first speech of his, 
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| service of his chosen deity. 


“T have frequently thought how different would 
be the feelings of the revelers of this day if the 
toast were given at the South, without th 
tion. Whew! 


same 
€ l nda- 
what a storm it would raise! 


**DurinG the great political excitement of 1840 
Judge M took an active part on the stump for 
Harrison and Tyler, or, in the rich vernacular of 
that day, of ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too.’ He was 
known to be rather an improvident man, and of very 
moderate means. He was also exce: dingly imp Is. 
ive and enthusiastic, entering with his whole « ) 
into the great canvass then on hand. He was a fine 
orator, and of most imposing and self possessed ay)- 
pearance on the stump. Knowing the importane> 
of getting himself in full sympathy with his audi 
ence, he dilated at length upon his losses—for be it 
remembered it was upon the heels of those terri!.] 
disasters in Mississippi, in which almost ev« ry m:n 
in the State became a sufferer, either dire ctly or i 
directly. TL allude to the disastrous consequences of 
what is known as ‘the specie circular’ of General 
Jackson. In order, then, to place himself in svm 
pathy with his audience, and to command for his as- 
sertions the fullest credence, he went on to say that 
there was scarcely a man in the State who had been 
a greater sufferer by the change in the times than 
himself; that he had lost over one hundred thousand 
dollars by that iniquitous measure, the specie circu- 
lar; and he claimed to be heard as a common suffer- 
er with the people; for he was identified with them 
in residence, in pecuniary losses, in mental and phys 
ical sufferings. Thus obtaining the ear and the 
heart of his audience at the start, he made a most 
powerful and eloquent speech. 

‘“*After the speech was over his friend, Judge 
J—., said to him, with a good deal of surprise in 
his countenance, ‘ My dear Judge M . Twas not 
aware before that your losses had been so great. | 
really did not know that you ever possessed one-fifth 
of the amount of property you said you had lost. 
Do tell me how it happened that you suffered so 
much.’ 

“* Why,’ said Judge M——, ‘T ean explain it the 
easiest in the world. It was money that I ought to 
have made, and would have made, but for the change 
in the times,’ 


“JupGe M—— was a candidate for the Senate, 
and had made a speech in which he had borne verv 
hard upon his opponent, Colonel D » who was 
very fiery and impulsive. The Colonel, in reply, 
became very angry, and said, among other things, 
that he could whip the Judge before forty men could 
part them. Judge M—— calmly retorted that, 
‘when he was a boy, his father had a very large 
bull, that could whip any bull in the neighborhood, 
far or near. But,’ said he, with a sort of deprecating 
tone, ‘my father’s bull could not /egislote,’ and then 
quietly took his seat. The audience were perfectly 
satisfied that fighting was not the best qualification 
for a Senator.” 


A rrtenp in New England vouches for the truth 
of what follows: 

“Several good stories, current some fifty years 
ago in the little town of Woodbury, Connecticut, 
are still remembered of one General Hinton, who 
was an eccentric old farmer in that vicinity. The 
General feared neither God nor man, but loved 
Mammon, and was remarkably keen-sighted in his 
He was noted among 
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his farming neighbors for his peculiar management | 
of his hired help. For many years his men had in- 
variably left him before their ‘ time was out,’ and, 
in consequence, had forfeited their wages. The Gen- 
eral was always rather austere in the treatment of 
his workmen, but he usually took care to let more 
than half of the time agreed upon at commencement 
elapse before he set about offending, and so getting 
rid ofa man, with forfeit of wages. Every one in the 
neighborhood of Woodbury know ing the peculiar pro- 
pensity of this cunning old farmer, no laborers could 
be hired, at any price, about home ; and consequent- 
ly a stranger, seeking to do with his might what his 
hands found, usually unshouldered his bundle at the 
General's gate, and went into the field. 

‘One day, in the busy season, a stranger came 
along, sought work, and, as usual, was hired. After 
a few day s, he was not a little surprised on being 
told by one of the neighbors that he guessed he 
would leave before his time was up, as no man had 
ever been able, thus far, to remain so long in the 
employ of Gereral H. The man thought different- 
lv; and perceiving how his employer would manage 
the matter, resolved to do just as he was bidden, 
without caring whether the command was reasona- 
ble or otherwise. 

‘Early one morning, after this man had worked 
about half as many months as had been agreed upon 
at commencement, the General came into the farm- 
yard as usual, John was ordered to carry a bundle 
of straw, then lying by the stable-door, into the 
middle of a tield near at hand, and to leave it about 
midway between two trees, which grew several rods 
John complied, without a word; and on his 
for further orders, was shown a cart-rope, 
l-rs to stretch the same from tree to tree, at 
eight feet from the ground. This was also 
done; and John again returned to seek further or- 


ders, inwardly laughing at his employer's unsuccess- 


ful attempts to disturb him. 


“+ Now, John,’ said the General, in reply to his 


rather crank ‘What next, Sir?’ ‘vou may unbind 
that bundle, and throw the straws over the rope, 
one by one, and when you have done, come again.’ 

‘* Much to the surprise of his employer, John went 
as he was bidden. Some time was required to com- 


plete the task; and when he returned with the re- | 


port of complete success, and demanded another job, 
the General gave it up, and telling him, with real 
admiration for re coolness, that he was the first 
man he could not get mad, ordered him to the field 
to join the other “sooo 

** From that day John’s employer was quite agree- 
able. The time was worked out, to the surprise of 
all not concerned, and John was the first man ever 
kuown to get month wages from old General Hin- 
ton.” 


Tue following comes from the same source as the 
former, and is equally vouched for : 

‘Captain Smith was a neighbor of the General's, 
and kept a large herd of asses, which were in the 
habit of breaking into our friend’s orchard. The 
General had complained to his neighbor, Smith, who 
was always willing to send and get the asses home ; 
but they were back again so soon, that removing 
them proved of little use. 

**One day the minister of the parish called on 
General Hinton, for the purpose of getting his ap- 
ples for winter use. The old farmer, with unusual 
liberality, told the parson to drive into t!)> orchard 
and help himself. He did so; and after selecting 
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eight or nine bushels of such fruit as he liked best, 
he came out, with the intention of settling his bill 
—_ taking his departure. 

‘Have you got all you want?’ was the Sensi 
ing lirv. 

‘Perhaps not all Ic onl use,’ the minister said, 
‘but all I can afford.’ 

***Go back and get all vou want!’ said the Gen- 
eral, in a rather commanding tone; and he added, 
‘I will make it easy for vou.’ Our clerical friend 
remonstrated, but the other would hear none of it 
and the result was that, instead of eicht, the minis- 
ter took twenty bushels of the finest apples. 

‘**The good man was pleased with his bountiful 
supply of winter provision, but not without some 
fear and trembling did he again demand the amount 
of his bill. 

‘You have got all you want ?’ said General H. 

‘AllI can use.” 

‘Then,’ said the General, ‘IT want you to go 
home and pray that Captain Smith may keep his 
jackasses out of my orchard!’ 

‘The troublesome animals were kept at home 
ever afterward ; and the General often said that he 
got better paid for the apples he let Parson Brown 
have than for any lot that he ever disposed of.” 


** As you have published in the Drawer the saw- 
mill advertisement of John Rabb, I send you anoth- 
er (taken from the 7'rve /ssve, a paper published in 
Lagrange, Texas), by which vou will see that he 
offers his mill for sale, as he can not obtain a suita- 
ble miller ; 

Can't get the kind of a miller I want 
Won't have any other sort. 
Too pushing a business for an old man. 
Can't get time to pray enough. 
Too far from church. 
Intend, by the will of God, to sell out and quit business, 
At least such pushing business. 
A GOOD FLOURING, CORN, AND 
| SHINGLING MILL FOR SALE!!! 
(Steam Power.) 
\ JITII «a large quantity of cedar timber, and any 
amount of land, from one hundred to four thou- 
sand acres. For sale, on reasonable term, ten miles 
North of La Grange, Fayette County, Texas 
Aug. 10, 1860. Joun Rana. 


CURIOSITIES IN OUR DRAWER. 
1 of fortune. 


er of scorn. 


A cog from the whe 
A nail from the fir 
Some of the change that the moon makes. 

The key to the trunk of an elephant. 

A feather from a tale of sorrow 

A telescopic view from the heights of presumption 
A nerve from the elbow of a stove-pipe. 

A fish caught in the gulf of oblivion. 

r from the hand of oppression. 

of the reins of government. 

A file to sharpen the appetite with. 

A reed from the organ of self-esteem. 

Side-combs from the horn of plenty. 


A Narcnez correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing admirable story, showing ‘* how a steamer got 
named: 

‘* Bob was a dissolute fellow very early in life, 
and he fell to his saddest ebb just prior to his mar- 
riage. The beauty, spirit, and worth of his destined 
wife were proverbial. Bob was fascinated, and de- 
termined to win her. She accepted him, condition- 
ally that he would reform from that moment, and 
he did so. The honey-moon had been gone a year. 
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In that interval Bob had assiduously devoted his 
fine talents to raising himself to eminence in his pro- 


fession, and to raising cotton on his plantation. The | 


pair were voyaging up the river to their ‘ place,’ 
when there came aboard the boat Bob's wealthy 
quondam friend, Captain R——, familiar with Bob 
in the latter's days of bachelor revelry. The Cap- 
tain was a ‘very hard old boy,’ and could drink 
most men under the table. Bob was inveigled to 
the outside of that little cupboard called the bar, 
where the red-eye and the eye-opener circulated 
freely. 
Bob and ( ‘aptain R—— seemed to have retired from 
the cabin. Empty Champagne bottles on a table 
marked the half hours already gone, while the full 
ones in a basket showed the time yet to be meas- 
ured by each pop and fizz. The Captain was about 
launching a new boat, and so many names for her 
had been severally discussed and rejected that the 
bottles had popped to two o'clock in the morning. 

Su-Su-Suth’n Union,’ suegestel Bob. 

**No; Une Union,’ said the Captain. 

ithnuy i!” reiterated Bob. 


***One Union!” responded the Captain, striking | 


the table. 

** Bob could only maintain a see-saw perpendicu- 
lar, while the Captain was ‘high’ in exhilaration. 
Gently, then, a state-room door was opened. Forth 
stepped Bob's beautiful wife, followed by her wait- 
ing maid with two buckets of water. 

*** Captain R——, I believe no one is in this 
cabin but we four?’ 

** *No, Madam.’ 


**The dainty little hands went aloft, and down 
came the contents of one bucket on the head and 
shoulders of her husband. The other bucket speed- 
ily cooled down the Captain’s person. What passed 


thereafter in that cabin it may be that the clerk | 


didn't slyly observe; but certainly it was through 
his agency that the little lady had pre-exchanged 
her state-room ; and without pausing for a sequel, 
she beat an orderly retreat. When Bob shied into 
the repudiated room, didn’t he pronounce the vacu- 
um ‘ yersinglar,’ and lie on the floor outpouring du- 
bious expletives! The trio had a late breakfast ; 
and their painful silence was broken by Captain 
R ae . if agreeable, I would be most 
happy of an introduction to your lady.’ 

Captain R——, Mrs. my wife.’ 

“*Madam,’ said the Captain, ‘1 trust that I shall 
not be considered impertinent by remarking that I 
believe you were Miss before your marriage ?” 

“*That was my name then, Sir; and,’ rather 
sternly, ‘I wish it were mine nov, Sir.’ 

‘**Ah! and so do I, Madam,’ gallantly and sig- 
nificantly responded the Captain. ‘But the name 
shall be preserved, Madam; it shall be gilded on my 
new boat, and when she becomes too old to honor it 
she shall be superseded by another. As long as I] 
live that name shall be borne up and down this riv- 
er; and perhaps its constant contemplation will in- 
duce me to use at my table the element that the 
name will float over.’ 

‘“Now one of the finest, stanchest, and fleetest 
steamers on our Southern waters is that same 
I know, by authority, that neither Bob nor his wife 
has ever alluded to that night; and I know, too, 
that there never was a steadicr, higher-toned gentle- 
man than Bob has been in the past three years. No 
bar can lure him now but the bar of his honor; and 
though no eye-opener can win him, he succumbs to 


Twelve at midnight came, when all but | 
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the beautiful open eye of his wife; and though he will 
often ‘smile,’ it is only to reflect her charming laugh.” 


‘*T HAVE been down in Arkansas lately, and dur- 
ing my stay in that country became acquainted with 
one of her citizens, concerning whom a very good 
story is told. Without naming him more particu- 
larly, I will merely say that he has represented Ar- 
kansas in Congress many terms, and that he is par- 
ticularly distinguished for the care he bestows upon 
his personal appearance. 

‘*T will add to this prolegomena that the faro- 
dealers on the Mississippi River boats are wont to 
carry the peculiar implements of their profession in 
small mahogany boxes—this for the benefit of the 
untraveled among your readers, 

Our Representative friend, then, upon a certain 
time, having occasion to go up the river, took with 
him, for state-room convenience, a toilet-box, which 


| fora few minutes after getting on the boat he car- 


ried in his hand. His advent was very cheering to 
the souls of two or three Kentuckians on board, who 
had been all day itching to jump at a tiger; thinking, 
from his foppish appearance and from the box in hi 
possession, that he was a member of the sporting 
fraternity. After some consultation among them- 
selves, one of the Kentuckians advanced toward Mr. 
——,andinamost affable tone bade him good-even- 
ing. The salutation was returned courteously, and 


| thus encouraged, Kentucky proceeded to interrogate : 


When yo’ going to open up, stranger ?’ 
“** What did you observe, Sir?’ said the honora- 


| ble member, not precisely understanding the drift 
‘** Then, Sir, name your boat 7he Drunken Beast.’ 


of the remark. 

“Oh! open up, yo’ know; when are you going 
to give us a show agin the animil ?’ 

“*]T don’t understand your allusion, Sir, in the 
least. I am entirely in the dark regarding your 
meaning in asking such questions, Sir !’ was respond- 
ed, with dignity. 

‘**Oh! a-playing the ‘possum game, are yo’? 


| Maybe yo’ think we ain't game for yo’r gun!’ said 


Kentucky ; and as his companions came up he ex- 
hibited a large roll of bills, and added, * Thar are 
three such bundles in this crowd, stranger; and 
Kentucky boys arn’t afeard to risk their money! 
Won't vou open up this evening, stranger ?’ 

“Bie. was growing angry; the passengers 
were beginning to press around; and, in a voice 
bursting with wrath, he asked, 

‘*** For whom do you take me, Sir? and what do 
you suppose is my business ?’ 

‘“** Take yo’ for? What should we take yo’ for? 
An't that a faro-box? Maybe yo’ mean to say yo’ 
are not a sporting gentleman, and never heard of 
sich a thing as a tiger!’ 

“A light began to break upon the mind of the 
astonished ‘ gentleman from Arkansas.’ Anxious to 
correct a misapprehension which he saw had extend- 
ed to the passengers, he nervously unlocked his 
toilet-box, and displayed to the vision of the Ken- 
tuckians his complement of combs, brushes, and 
other adjuncts of the toilet, in triumph. 

** Silence was observed for a moment on both sides. 
Then the Kentuckians, with an air of disgust, turned 
away simultaneously, as one of them muttered, 

Stranger, we thought yo’ war a sporting GEN- 
TLEMAN! But if we had a knowed you war a barber 
we wouldn’t have spoken to you !’” 

That’s a very good story; but it was told years 
ago of the accomplished Colonel Preston, of South 
Carolina. 
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Foshions for December. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropre, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
Jrom actual articles of Costume. 


Figure 1.—Opera CLoak. 
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age is one of the prime favorites of the season. 
} 


The elegance of the sleeves in particular excites 
special admiration. The garment is composed of 
white merino, lined with pink taffeta, and orna- 
mented with tassels and fringe in colors to match, | 
A style of garment very similar to this, adapted for 
the street, is made of black velvet. One of this 
description, with a crochet-headed fringe and black 
silk lining, has been much admired. 

Furs.—The leading authority upon this important 
article of winter costume reports that there will be, 
this season, only slight modifications upon former 
styles; the chief variations being that full capes and 
victorines are somewhat deeper, and the number of | 
tails are increased to eight or ten.—The Russian 
Sable, of course, still retains its aristocratic position | 
over the more common and less expensive materials, | 
Next in order of precedency comes the Hudson Bay | 
Sable ; while Mink, Stone-Martin, and Fitch follow | 
in order of rank. From these varied materials our 
friends will find no difficulty in graduating their 
purchases in such a manner as to meet their special 
tastes and the exigencies of their porte-monnaies. 
We may add, by way of hint, that the Victorine may 
be safely chosen by those who, for any reason, do 
not choose to adopt the more ample, and therefore 
more expensive styles—the /'ull Cape or the Half 
Cape. Our illustrations present all that need be 
specified respecting these various forms.—As to 
Mufis, there is no change of exterior form ; but ac- 
cording to the latest mode the lining is arranged in 
such a manner that it is closed in the middle, form- 
ing separate compartments for the hands, so that the | 
one which is in the muff is not liable to be chilled 
m the withdrawal of the other 


Figure 


Cape. 
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